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IMPROVED BEARING DESIGN 


means longer tractor life! 


Farmers today know their equipment. 
They are quick to notice, for example, 
that tractors and implements equipped 
with Bower Spher-O-Honed bearings 
operate efficiently year in and year 
out with little or no bearing mainte- 
nance, almost never break down due 
to bearing failure. Each of these im- 
portant end-product advantages can 
be traced directly to specific Bower 
engineering advances such as the 
spherical contour of the roll-heads 
and flange surfaces, the generous oil 
groove and smooth, precisely finished 
races. Put this extra value to work for 
you; specify Bower Spher-O-Honed 
bearings for your product! 


BOWER ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
Detroit 14, Michigan 
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The chemical industry, in extract- 
ing magnesium from sea water, 
works one of its many modern 
miracles. In each cubic mile there 
are 5-million tons of this ultra- 
lightweight metal! 


Through equally fantastic 
chemical magic, this industry 
turns soybeans into paint, natural 
gas into television cabinets and 


coal into shower curtains! Even” 
more fabulous is the ability of the | 


research chemist to take apart var- 
ious forms of matter, molecule by 
molecule, and put them together 
to form entirely new substances 


“Vision is Indispensable to Pro 


How much salt water 
contains 5-million tons of metal ? 


never found in nature. 

Basic chemical raw materials, 
previously imported or refined at 
great expense, now are produced 
synthetically in volume from 
abundant local materials. From 
hydro-carbons alone the chemical 
industry now produces over fifty- 
thousand compounds, 

The vast changes in our econ- 


omy and the measurable advance 
toward continental self-sufficiency 
brought about by the chemical 
industry are typical of the forward 
strides being made by progressive 
American companies. 

Only under a system of free 
competitive enterprise can men 
exercise the vision and initiative 
essential to such progress. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 








FROM KODIAK TO KARACHI H CRAWLERS 
MUST ROLL WITH RELENTLESS DEPENDABILITY 


PROBLEM: As International Harvester Crawlers roll throug mud or burning 
sand, trackroller bearings must be continuously and eff protected. The 
rollers which bear the full weight of the tractor rotate on stat 
in a frame. These rollers, bearings and shafts are subject t 
directions as the tractor rolls over uneven terrz 
Any intrusion of mud, dirt, water or s 
shafts. Efficient operation of the track 
material and retention of lubricant 


SOLUTION: C/R “Perfect” oil seal, (A 
1g which forms a cover fo 

leather face of the seal operates in contact v 
rotates with the roller (C). These contact 
which excludes mud, dirt, water, 
grease, a periormance necessary 
Inte tional Crawlers 

Ss tough or unusual sea sxroblems is 
auto nore agricultural and industrial 
any other sealing device. 


CHICAGO RAWHIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 


1299 Elston Averve OIL SEAL DIVISION chicagp 22, itincls 


P.S. For immediate 
delivery, C/R “Per- 
fect" oi! seals are 
stocked in over 1800 
sizes covering 15 


SIPYIS 
Mechanical Leather Products 
Boots, diaphragms, packings and 


other products give dependable service 
under difficult operating conditions. 


SIRVENE Representatives in these Principal Cities 
Berton 


The Scientifically 

Compounded Elastomer 
Custom-engineered and custom- 
built for critical service in aircraft, 
automotive and other mechanisms, 


New York + Syrecuse 


+ Cincinnati 








With thus noise [can 
hear nyselt think [ 


Then its time you 
thought of a 
FIBRETONE Ceiling! % 


Learn how easily Johns-Manville Fibretone Acoustical 
Ceilings can be installed to cut down distracting noise, 
increase efficiency, create better customer relations! 


@ Because distracting noise is so harmful to efficient busi- 
ness operation, practically all new building specifications 
include acoustical ceilings for sound absorption. However, 
just because your present building was constructed before 
sound control became an established science, there is no 
reason for you to be handicapped by noise. You can have a 
Johns-Manville Acoustical Ceiling quickly installed over 
your present ceiling. 

Johns-Manville FIBRETONE offers an acoustical ceiling 
which is highly efficient and modest in cost. It consists of 
12” square panels of sound-absorbing materials in which 
hundreds of small holes have been drilled. These holes act 


M 


~~ ere aa gl r 
as “noise traps” where sound energy is dissipated. Fibretone 
is predecorated, can be painted and repainted, and is avail- 
able with a flame-resistant finish. 

Other Johns-Manville Acoustical Ceilings include Perma- 
coustic*, a textured, noncombustible tile with great archi- 
tectural appeal; Transite*, panels made of fireproof asbestos; 
and Sanacoustic*, perforated metal panels backed with a 
noncombustible, sound-absorbing element. 

For a complete survey by a J-M acoustical expert, or for 
a free book entitled “Sound Control,” write Johns-Manville, 
Box 158, Dept. BW, New York 16, N. Y. In Canada, write 
199 Bay Street, Toronto 1, Ontario. @Reg. U. 5. Pat. O% 


Johns-Manville 


PRODUCTS Movable Walls—Terrafiex and Asphalt Tile Floors—Corrugated Transite*—Fiexstone* Built-Up Roofs— fie 





Now Available...the NEW 


MmOBILIFT 
3500. Pounder 


Gov RMalec 


DRIVE 


Fork Lift Truck 


Created to meet a demand! 

This is the Stand-Up Model 
“H-W" that MOBILIFT engi- 
neers developed to meet specific 
needs in all types of industry to 
help speed production and cut 
handling costs! 

Not a single maneuverability 
feature or MOBILIFT advantage 
found in smaller models has been 
sacrificed in this new versatile 
“H-W”" 3,500-lb or “H” 3,000- 

CHECK THESE ib. capacity truck 
EXCLUSIVE 
IMustrated 
FEATURES a 
with 83” Mast. 
@ LEV-R-MATIC CONTROLS Also ovailable 
2-woy PUSH-PULL levers per- p+ De oe 
form ol! jobs—Forword-Bock, 
Elevating, Tilting. NO GEARS Model “Hi” 
TO SHIFT 3,000-Ib cop. 


avoilable with 

63” ond 83” 

@ MOBIL-CHAIN LIFT " 
Roller chain opercted uprights 
allow wnobstructed forword 
view 


@ MOBILIFT AIR COOLED 
3-CYLINDER ENGINE 
This heavy duty engine wos 
designed and manufactured 
for exclusive use in MOBILIFT 
Fork Lift Trucks 


Stand-Up Model “H-w”" 
3,500-Ib. cap on 15” lood 
center. Most ht. 83” (Free Lif? 
56”, lift ht 108"; most he 
extended 136”) Outside turn- 
ing radius 637/g”, inside turn- 
ing rodivs ZERO 


WRITE TODAY 





on the new “H” series and other MOBILIFTS. 


coer MOBILIFT 


Lora eoRPORATION 


835 S. E. MAIN ST., PORTLAND 14, OREGON 
2317 W. 18th, CHICAGO + 790 Patterson Ave., E RUTHERFORD, N. J 
1113 Spring St. N. W., ATLANTA + 2724 Taylor St., DALLAS 
2730 San Pablo Ave., BERKELEY 
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1- Cute Baby 2- Big Girl Now 
This is Betsy Helveston as she appeared in a telephone Here’s Betsy as she is today. She’s grown a lot and 
advertisement in 1940. changed a lot in the last twelve years. 





JANUARY, 1952 
37,300,000 TELEPHONES 


We've Been Growing 
Along With Betsy 


While Betsy has been growing up, the tele- 
phone system has been growing too. 

The figures are impressive. But far more im- 
portant is what they mean in service to the 
people of this Nation. 


Millions who never had telephones before 
now have them because the Bell System has 
added nearly 21,000,000 new telephones since 
January, 1940. 

Business and industry are better able to serve 
the country because there are now more than 
three times as many Long Distance circuits. 

The new coast-to-coast Radéo-Relay system 
not only means better Long Distance service but 
also brings Television to millions more people. 

Above all is the value of good telephone serv- 
ice to the productive capacity and security of 
the country. Nothing is more important to 
defense than quick, reliable communication. 


ir 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM (B) 


JANUARY, 1940 
16,500,000 TELEPHONES 


3-Hes Bigger Too 


In the last twelve years, the number of Bell telephones 
has been increased from 16,500,000 to 37,300,000. 
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SPECIAL APPLICATION 
AL HORSEPOWER 


- g§ 


Universal motor ports for portable A moter engineered for compact assem- 
electric tools, gorage equipment blies os computing machines ond 
ond other industrial devices. other motor driven office equipment. 


J 
MEE 
An ovtstonding hair dryer motor, Hos 
radial fins to improve radiation, self- 
ceiling type bronze bearings, and rubber 
grommeted lugs to insure quiet, vibro- 
tionless operation 


Compactiy designed turbine 
provides dependable operation 
for conister-type vacuum cleaner. 


: : rh 
Appearunce, an important factor whatever the service of the 
product, often can be greatly improved by the use of a specially 
engineered Lamb Electric Motor. 
For example, reduction in product weight and compactness — 
two major steps in giving a product greater eye-appeal — 
frequently can be obtained with a Lamb Electric Motor, if it is 
considered in the early stages of product development. 
Teaming up of your engineering department and ours also 
may result in product design changes which will improve 
product performance and lower cost. 


The Lamb Electric Company ® Kent, Ohio 
THEY'RE POWERING AMERICA'S Fine PRODUCTS 


mb Electric 


SPECIAL APPLICATION MOTORS 
FRACTIONAL HORSEPOWER 
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FINISHING 
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sh, this two-man spray booth can coat 


With DULUX Furniture Fini . 
PRODUCTION UP poe 1,000 aiey al talent in a normal eight-hour day. 


HOW BIG-VOLUME FURNITURE MANUFACTURERS... 


Cut Top-Coat Costs 30% with Du Pont DULUX 


One coat of high-build DULUX does the job of two coats 
of ordinary finish. This can mean a 30% reduction in 
finish-coat costs, 50% reduction in application time. 


When furniture manufacturers first 
heard about Du Pont DULUX, it sounded 
almost too good to be true. Because the 
new Du Pont finish required only one 
spray operation, top coating time could be 


cut 50% and top-coat costs as much as 30%! 

In the decade since its development, 
DULUX Furniture Finish has helped sell 
millions of pieces of furniture at all price 
levels. Today, women know they can count 


Du Pont Industrial Finishes 


Serving industry with over 12,000 finish formulas, including specification 


finishes for defense work 


DULUX (8 REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 


DU PONT CHEMISTS measure flexibility and 


adhesion of a finish with this test device. 


ey 


DULUX goes outdoors, too. This DULUX-fin- 
ished bicycle will stay bright for years. 


on any furniture made by Du Pont to re- 
sist marring, scratching, discoloration and 
printing—to keep its rich, satiny sheen for 
years in the home. 

Do you have a finishing problem? For 
help, contact the Du Pont sales technician 
in your area, or write E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co. (Inc.), Finishes Division, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 


O06 v5 wet OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
+++ THROUGH CHEMISTRY 





Money from 


The Travelers— 


weekly, when it’s needed most 


MorE AND MORE companies are adding Hospitalization, 
Sickness, Accident, Surgical and Medical Expense bene- 
fits to their Group Insurance Plans these days. 


If your company is planning to take this step, here are 
two facts you ought to know: 


, You can expect that one out of every five of your 
* people will be disabled during the year. 


9 The average period of disability will be four 
* weeks. 


So if you and your employees are to get the most out of 
your Group plan, it should be set up by an insurance 
company that has the facilities to handle a lot of claims, 
to evaluate and pay them promptly and regularly, when 
the money is needed most. 

The Travelers pays claims weekly by drafts drawn on 


local banks—and not in a lump sum after the employee 
is back at work. 


That means money on the dot—to keep a man’s family 
going when he is laid up. This results in greater employee 


appreciation of your company plan and the way it takes 
care of them. 


The Travelers can provide this kind of Claim service 
because we have 203 Claim service offices, conveniently 
located across the continent—far more than any other 
company writing Group Insurance. Through these offices, 
claims under your Group Insurance Plan can be processed 
efficiently and paid promptly—even though your employees 
may become ill or suffer an accident far from home. 


Ask your Travelers agent or broker to tell you more 
about Travelers nationwide Claim service and how it can 
make your Group Insurance Plan pay off in greater 
employee satisfaction. 


ON Alt FORMS OF . E Lt 


BE WELL SERVED BY The Tinea 


The Travel P , The Travelers Indemnity Com- 
pany, The Travel aa I :° Company, The Charter Oak Fire 
Insurance Company, Hartford 15, Connecticut. Serving the insuring 
public in the United States since 1864 and in Canada since 1865, 
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Auto output this year probably will run 4-million, maybe more. 


That's not too bad by prewar standards. But, with some 42-million pas- 
senger cars on the roads and many of these way over-age, a total of 4-mil- 


lion won‘t go much beyond replacement needs. 
That, by summer, will put the squeeze on new car buyers. 











oe 
Rising unemployment in Detroit has already caused the National Pro- 
duction Authority to boost auto makers’ metal allocations. 








Allowable output is a million passenger cars for the first quarter. The 
second-quarter ceiling is supposed to be 930,000—if copper for 800,000 
and aluminum for 900,000 can be stretched that far. 

Glum Detroiters are now getting a bit more hopeful. 

They see enough metal—from stockpile, if necessary—to push the 
half year’s output very close to the 2-million mark. 

* 

Auto output at a 4-million-a-year clip really represents a fairly small 

cutback from recent levels. 








True, 5.3-million cars were turned out in 1951 (down from 6.7-million 
in 1950). But the lion’s share of 1951 output came in the first six months; 
second-half production was only 2.2-million. 

s 

Car dealers are feeling a little better as new models come out. 

Their trouble moving 1951 cars is about over. Buyers long had been 
standoffish; consumers didn’t become any more avid with the air full of talk 
about 1952 models that would make “old” cars of unused 1951's. 

Even so, floor stocks of most makes have been held down pretty well. 

* 
Jalopy scrapping finally is becoming a big thing in the car market. 


R. L. Polk & Co., automotive statisticians, say that 3.7-million cars 
went off the roads in the year ended June 30, 1951. (In that period, some 
6.7-million were built, for a net gain of 3-million.) 

In no other past year had junking ever gone much over 2¥2-million. 

Yet there still are a lot of “junkers’’ around. Some 5¥2-million cars 
over 14 years old are on the highways. In 1941, by comparison, there were 
only half-a-million jalopies of that vintage chugging around. 

a 

Over-age cars on the road insure a fine backlog of auto demand. 

To be sure, the modern car unquestionably outlasts its brother of yes- 
teryear. But crowded highways and numerous accidents—not to mention 


high incomes—foster new-car sales. 
< 


Truck output is likely to fall a good deal short of 1951’s record 
1.4-million. But, even so, indicated production of at least a million units is 














good by past standards. 


And there are other pluses. Average value per unit will be raised by 
military buying. Then, too, the replacement market is good; the Polk esti- 
mates show the retirement of 660,000 in the year ended last June. 

os 

Skyrocketing machine tool production is beginning to loosen the defense 
program’s worst bottleneck. 

The shortage of metal-cutting tools has been slowing down a wide 
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range of armaments—especially aircraft engines (although changing specifi- 
cations and alloy experiments also have impeded jet output). But tool 
makers finally can begin to see light beyond their backlogs. 

Within the last three months tool output has risen by almost one-third. 
Order backlogs that, at last September's output rate, amounted to nearly two 
year’s production, now could be run through in 12 years. 

Of course, a lot more orders would be forthcoming but for controls. 

. 

Sulfur in crude oil and natural gas is changing from a nuisance to a 
useful—and perhaps profitable—byproduct. 

Brimstone makes oil or gas “sour.” It has to be removed or the prod- 
uct loses value. Abundant and cheap sulfur in the past has made such 
removal a matter of dubious economics. 

But there are angles. Sulfur is used in refining; the industry long ago 
saw its way clear to remove it from some sour oil and gas. 

Now sulfur suddenly has become tight. Oil companies, turning out less 
than 5% of the U.S. supply today, will double capacity by the end of 
1953, the Oil & Gas Journal reports. New plant will cost about $10-million. 

a 

Oil companies won't vie for output honors with big sulfur producers like 
Texas Gulf and Freeport any time soon. Their recoverable sulfur is too 
limited, and costs may not be comparable. But sulfur from oil probably can 
compete with that from pyrites or other high-cost sources. 

© 
Higher oil prices may be in the cards—despite spreading ‘’gas”’ wars. 























Crude producers generally would like to see their product bringing $3 
a bbl. rather than the present $2.65 (East Texas). But it remained for the 
Independent Petroleum Assn. of America to take steps. 

Statisticians in the association’s Washington office are working on cost 
figures for submission to the Office of Price Stabilization under the Cape- 
hart Amendment. 

- 

Fabricators of structural steel still have nearly enough business on 
their books to run them a year—2,670,202 tons, to be exact. 

This large tonnage remained at the turn of the year, even though ship- 
ments had outrun new orders in five of the preceding seven months. 

Shipments in 1951 totaled just over 2.7-million tons. 

a 
January brought no business upturn worth talking about. 











That, at least, is the conclusion of the National Assn. of Purchasing 
Agents; 24% of its reporting members—the largest proportion since last 
August—told of lower production for the month. 

* 

Unemployment apparently showed more than the seasonal rise that 

always comes between December and January. 








Disappointing business in some lines, cutbacks in others have been 
idling hands. Insured unemployment, after the holidays, jumped by 200,- 
000; that’s almost as sharp a rise as at the beginning of 1949. 

Insured unemployment, at 1.3-million, is the highest since August, 
1950. However, that looks big only by comparison with the almost unbe- 
lievably low figures for late 1950 and all of 1951. 

More than 2¥2-million were drawing compensation at the 1949 peak. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Feb. 2, 1952, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St.. New York. N. Y. 


























@ CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES J 
¢ 


OUTLASTS STRUCTURE 


26s ee IN WHICH INSTALLED! 


@ MACHINE TOOL WaRING mn : tion due to its “all-mineral” 
bal 7) 

gy ing fromcurrent overloads, 
either accidently imposed 


or to meet emergency increased power demands. 


@ POWER PEANTS 


@ MARINE 


ONE-STEP 
INSTALLATION! 


No additional mechanical 
protection required. Safety 
m.i. Wiring is its own con- 
duit, installed in one opera- 
tion with standard switch 
and junction boxes. Smaller 
diameter saves space, gives neat appearance, 


NO VAPOR 
PASSAGE! 


Completely filled with 
compacted mineral in- 
sulation. No need for 
specially installed seals 
in the cable run normally 
required to prevent the 
passage of combustible gases through a wiring system. 








Immune to age-deteriora- 


construction. Unaffected by 
high temperatures result- 


MINERAL (mi) INSULATED 


ki WIRING’* SYSTEM 
fi PYROTENAX 


SAFETY Mm. i. WIRING* SYSTEM provides advantages never before achieved! 


“Gen, 


\ 


‘ 


A GIANT STRIDE FORWARD 


COMPLETELY 
MOISTURE-PROOF ! 


Simple fittings perma- 





nently seal both ends of 





each run of wiring. No 
possible entronce for 
moisture. Normal con- 
cern over this hazard is, 


thereby, completely eliminated. 


RIGID 
YET FLEXIBLE! 


Thumb-pressure bending, in 
ordinary sizes, easily fash- 
ions orderly wall patterns 
—conforms wiring to any 
contour. Once formed, and 
fastened with standard 


clamps or straps, Safety m.i. Wiring stays put rigidly. 


NO HEAT 
DETERIORATION! 


The mineral insulation of 
Safety m.i. Wiring is 
physically stable up to 
2800 C., thereby assur- 
ing against deterioration 
by heot, even beyond 


the melting point (1083° C.) of the copper sheath. 


*Exclusively o General Cable product. 


GENERAL CABLE 


conmreepeoeR,mats oO 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 420 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 17, MW. Y. + SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES 
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Finishing school graduates 


Tuese strikingly beautiful tumblers dra- 
matically illustrate the fine finishes which 
can be applied to aluminum — either to en- 
hance its natural beauty, or to protect the 
surface, or both. 

The fact that aluminum can be finished 
in a wide variety of ways is an important 
reason why it is preferred for so many 
products. But it’s only one reason... 

For no other material possesses alumi- 
num’s unique combination of advantages 
— among which are lightness, strength, cor- 
rosion resistance, conductivity, heat and 
light reflectivity, workability, economy. 

These properties explain why aluminum 


is the most versatile of metals, required in 
ever greater quantities for today’s military 
and civilian uses. To meet this need, Kaiser 
Aluminum is expanding facilities and will 
soon increase production 132 per cent. 


The applications shown here are exam- 
ples of various finishes possible with alu- 
minum. Kaiser Aluminum engineers are 
eager to show manufacturers how this ad- 
vantage, and others in combination, can 
improve products and reduce costs. 

65 Kaiser Aluminum offices and ware- 
house distributors in principal cities. 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corpora- 
tion, Oakland 12, Calif. 


Kaiser Aluminum 


A major producer in a growing industry 


Natural finishing takes advantage 
of aluminum’s natural beauty, il- 
lustrated by these muffin and pie 
tins. Costs are at a minimum be- 
cause no further finishing steps 
are required. Result is a hand- 
some bright surface, easy to clean. 


Mechanical finishing, such as 
buffing, brings out high lustre 
of the metal. Methods include 
grinding, polishing, wire brush- 
ing, sand blasting, hammering, 
burnishing — used to provide dec- 
orative appearance or to form 
basis for further finishing. 


@ e 
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Chemical finishing, such as the 
etching of name plates, is a low- 
cost, easy-to-handle process with 
aluminum. Also used to produce 
a clean, smooth surface for fur- 
ther finishing 


Electrolytic finishing, using ano- 
dizing, is applied to aircraft riv- 
ets to achieve a hard protective 
surface. Color, which is readily 
applied to aluminum, identifies 
rivets of various alloys 


Organic finishing —which in- 
cludes painting, enamelling, lac- 
quering and varnishing—is low 
in cost. These embossed alumi- 
num milk bottle caps assure high 
brand identification and also re- 
flect top quality, 
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§ Latest Preceding Month Year 1946 
Week Week Ago Ago Average 


Business Week Index (above)... .. *235.2 +2346 2345 236.7 173.1 


PRODUCTION 


Steel ingot production (thousands of tons) 2,039 
Production of automobiles and trucks 39,488 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) ’ r $31,414 
Electric power output (millions kilowatt-hours) 6,922 
Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls.) 6,204 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of tons) 1,783 


TRADE 


Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and l.c.l. (daily av., thousands of we 
Carloadings: all other (daily av., thousands of cars). eeeccccce 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year). 

Business failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) 


PRICES 


Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 

Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. BLS, Aug., 1939 = 100) 

Domestic farm products, daily index (U.S. BLS, iinet 1939 = =r 
Finished steel composite (Iron Age, Ib.). . ee : icinke 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton). 

Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley: Ib.).. ade peenades 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kenees City, ‘bad. waboutae+abadds 
Cotton, daily price (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)..........++.000008 
WOE GE COOUOM, TIA) 5.6 5 os 5 0.000.050 000.55.0.004.0:00.0 00-0 seceneenee sue 


FINANCE 


90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s) 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s) 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
54,544 54,059 51,684 +#45,210 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks 54,586 2 y d , 

Total loans and investments, reporting member banks 73,583 74,217 74,878 70,384 ++71,147 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks 21,286 21,441 21,592 18,018 ++9,221 
U.S. gov't and guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks 32,166 32,283 32,522 32,443 ++49,200 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding 24,116 24,372 25,576 21,608 23,883 
t Revised. 


* Preliminary, week ended Jan. 26. 3 Markets closed. 
++Estimate (BW —]ul.12’47,p16). 8 Date tor "Latest Week’’ on each series on request 
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JENKINS Bros. 


SUNSHINE 6 


For enlargement of the Oakland, California plant of 


Sunshine Biscuits, we. 


proved low operating cost 


SS 


. ‘ For the second enlargement of their Oakland 
dictates repeated choice of branch, already one of the largest food 
manufacturing plants on the Pacific coast, the 
Jenkins Va Ives Sunshine bakers repeated their valve selection 
for the original building. A decade of experience 
with the low operating cost of Jenkins Valves 
confirmed their prior decision,—that the 
only true economy is to install the best valves 
money can buy. 
This confidence in the extra measure of 
efficiency and endurance built into Jenkins 
Valves is shared by plant operating managements 
in every type of industry. 
Despite this extra value, you pay no more for 
Jenkins Valves. For new installations, for all 
replacements, let the Jenkins Diamond be 
your guide to lasting valve economy. Jenkins 
Bros., 100 Park Avenue, New York 17. 
Jenkins Bros., Ltd., Montreal. 


— piping like this for distributing heavy syrups and mixes 
in the plant is one of the toughest proving grounds for 
ahh seeking out the slightest defects in design and construction. 
The repeated choice of stainless steel, bronze, and iron Jenkins 
Valves for these lines and such other vital services as steam, water, 
and sanitation, is a signifi tribute to their lasting dependability. 
Supplying the entire West Coast with Sunshine bakery and candy 
products, the plant is a model of modern food engineering. 








WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





WASHINGTON 

BUREAU 

FEB. 2, 1952 
a 
BUSINESS 
WEEK 


For steel wages and prices, the next three weeks will be critical. 
Unless Washington O.K.’s satisfactory increases by the end of that time, 
the threat of an industrywide strike will be back. 

Feb. 24 is the deadline, and the decision is up to Washington. Presi- 
dent Murray of the steelworkers says he will pull a strike if wages aren’t 
raised. Industry says it will take a strike unless it gets higher prices as 
an offset. There you have it. 

oo 


Washington is stalling on the issue. It’s supposed to fight inflation and 
the things that make inflation, such as wage-price leap-frogging. But 
it likes higher pay for labor (good politics), despite the fact that rising pay 
forces prices up (bad politics). So the delaying tactics keep putting off 
the day when higher steel prices finally have worked their way through 
the economy and begin to hit the ultimate consumer. The Administration 
doesn’t want to pinch him very hard in an election year. 


Steel wage raise is sure. Officials speculate on 15¢ as a minimum. 
They think Murray will delay a strike while this is worked out. 

Prices will also go up, but the effort right now is to find a way to 
hike them without blaming the rise on wages. Officials are looking for a 
loophole in the price control law and think they will find it. One scheme 
is to interpret the Capehart Amendment (which Truman dislikes) as 
requiring an increase. The other is to rule that the steel industry was 
depressed—-profitwise—in the base period and thus is entitled to relief. 


Other wage-price increases will follow. Coal is one example: Lewis 
can reopen his contract anytime after Apr. 1. It’s been a full year since 
the mine workers got their last raise. And Lewis always likes to show 
other labor leaders that he can outdo them on pay. 


The use of living costs as a yardstick for wage levels now is a well- 
entrenched policy. Wage control is tied to living costs. So are many 
labor contracts. The result is a steady up-pushing. The auto industry is 
a good example. In the past year the unions got 10¢ from General Motors. 
And it looks as if they’ll get another 3¢ Mar. 1. That’s almost a cent an 
hour every month, a pretty fast clip. 


Extension of controls will be late. The prospect is that renewal won’t 
be voted until just ahead of the expiration deadline June 30. 

The Administration isin no hurry. It wants all powers continued, and 
it wants those over prices and credit tightened up. But just now there’s 
considerable softness at the retail level, and that weakens the control case. 

Truman’s advisers predict a business upturn when spring rolls in. 
So the plan is to hold back on controls and wait for consumer spending to 
put a fire under prices. Then will come the Administration push—controls 
to meet an emergency. It’s the old scare technique. 


Price and material decontrols aren’t in the cards for a long time. The 
Defense Production Administration is willing to take various types of steel 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK (Continues 


WASHINGTON —chrome, for instance—out from under the Controlled Materials Plan. But 

BUREAU the general surpluses will be of little consequence for another year, at 

FEB. 2, 1952 least. As for prices, the Office of Price Stabilization is studying those that 
are below ceilings. But it’s reluctant to make exemptions. That would 
start a flood of decontrol demands; and besides, the official OPS position 
still is that we face inflation. 





Second-quarter metal allocations are being refigured in the wake of the 
decision to stretch out the military program (BW—Jan.26’52,p15). With 
a slower defense pace, there will be more metal for other uses. 

“Nonessential” hard goods people will benefit—the makers of window 
frames and blinds, jewelry, sporting goods, metal household furnishings, 
toys, etc. They are small, mostly, and the hardest hit by the defense pinch. 

They’ll get more metal in one of two ways: Either allocations will be 
upped across the board, or a pool of metals will be created for the relief 
of hardship cases. 

* 


This may be the turning point on cutbacks. Officials aren’t sure. 
But they think the first and second quarters will be the low points in 
civilian production, with more raw materials available thereafter. This 
assumes, of course, that the stretchout is no election gesture and that 
the foreign situation won’t erupt into a new crisis. 


oe 
Universal Military Training looks like a gone goose. Its backers, from 
the White House on down, failed to get church, college, and labor support 
in advance. Now it seems sure this opposition will bottle the legislation up. 
Odds are against the St. Lawrence seaway, despite Truman’s new plea. 
It’s too controversial for Congress to handle in an election year. 


A coal mine safety bill probably will be voted. Producers are split on the 
issue of federal enforcement, and this opens the way for action. 


ia 
- 
‘ 
' 
$ 
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Truman could be forced to announce his intentions in 30 to 60 days. 
Support is developing for such men as Kefauver, Rayburn, and Barkley 
(page 22). The Truman faithful are getting uneasy. They’ll stand by 
their boss. But they don’t want to be tailend Charlies for some other 
candidate. So National Chairman McKinney is promising to get the word 
to them. The danger to Truman if he waits too long is a worse split than 

148. 


e 

Eisenhower will detail his stand on foreign policy while in Europe. 
Word from his supporters here is that he plans some addresses abroad and 
in these he will remove any doubt as to where he lines up. 

Gen. MacArthur may come out for Taft. That’s how Washington reads 
his withdrawal from the New Hampshire primary. The genera! says he 
favors a candidate experienced in the “science of civil government.” And 
that would seem to exclude Eisenhower. 


Democratic strategy is pretty clear on domestic issues. It anticipates 
that the GOP will try to persuade the voters “they’ve had enough.” So 
the Democrats will counter with “look how well off you are”—prosperity. 

It’s the full stomach vs. the stomachful. And it’s potent. 
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GARDNER-DENVER COMPANY 
Gs D COLO , Moos OENvER, COLO 


Decembe: 4, 1951 


The International Nickel Company, Inc. 

67 Wall Street 

New York 5, N. Y. 

ATTENTION: Development and Research Division 


Gentlemen: 





For many years we have developed and manufactured equip- 
ment for use in mining, construction, petroleum, chemical 
and other fields. 


Our products include pneumatic rock drills, compressors, 
mine car loaders, mud pumps, brine pumps and other equip- 
ment in this category. 


In providing these products with the stamina to withstana 
wear, corrosion and impact, we have had, on numerous occa=- 
sions, the benefit of valuable help from your technical 
field men. 


Whenever called upon, your men studied the problems at 
hand ani provided us with information based on wide prac- 
tical experience in casting, heat treating, machining and 
other fabricating operations. Their recommendations in 
regard to various nickel alloys have proved especially 


useful. 
We greatly appreciate the substantial help freely given 
us by your technical men, and we thank you for making 
their services available. 

Very truly yours, 


GARDNER=DENVER COMPANY 


LM loucleven 


F. R. Anderson 
Chief Metallurgist 











At the present time, the bulk of the nickel pro- We shall continue to make available to in- 
duced is being diverted to defense. Through dustry technical data and service experience on 
application to the appropriate authorities, nickel alloys containing nickel, as dissemination of such 


A is obtainable for the production of engineering information can help promote the intelligent 
alloys for many end uses in defense and _utilization of critical materials, 
an IN C Ose. defense-supporting industries. 


Tasos oo 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. new vorx's, 





A system that Sniffs for Smoke 
thwarts these disasters at sea! 


Modern fire-proof construction, plus new instru- 
ment fire detecting systems which continuously 
sniff for fire smoke, now help make America’s 
ships the safest afloat. 

From all vital areas on shipboard, samples of 
the air are drawn through small piping and con- 
tinuously tested by an automatic smoke detector 
located in the wheelhouse. Any trace of smoke is 
instantly detected, an alarm sounds, and the exact 
trouble spot indicated on the detector panel. Then 
the threatened area is flooded with clean, non- 
damaging CO,, and the fire extinguished before 
extensive damage can occur. 

In the development of this advanced system 
of fire detection Weston instruments played an 
important part. The photocell used to detect smoke 


and measure its density is the *Photronic cell... 
chosen because of its dependability and long life. 
The relay which sounds the alarm is the famous 
*Sensitrol relay...chosen because its high sensitiv- 
ity and exclusive magnetic contacts provide posi- 
tive operation direct from the minute cell output; 
eliminating all need for amplification equipment. 

Thus in the development of fire fighting sys- 
tems, as well as equipment and processes for all 
other industries, engineers find the answer to crit- 
ical measurement and control problems at 
WESTON .. . whether they involve electricity, 
light, speed, temperature or pressure. WESTON 
Electrical Instrument Corporation, 617 Freling- 
huysen Avenue, Newark 5, New Jersey . . . manu- 
facturers of Weston and TAGliabue instruments. 


ic e107 we STO & Gulament . . TO INDICATE — RECORD — CONTROL 
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STALEMATED TRUCE TALKS in Korea combined with the Red threat to Indo-China force the U.S. to a decision: 


No More Limited War 


In Far East: 


In Paris this week the U.S., Britain, 
and France warned Moscow and Peiping 
that any new aggression in Asia would 
lead to immediate retaliation by the 
West. Back of this warning is a definite 
shift in Washington’s Far East policy. 

All the details aren’t settled yet. But 
the general outlines of a new and risk- 
filled U.S. policy are taking shape. It’s 
a pclicy that could easily lead to general 
war in the Far East, perhaps to World 
War III. Even if that stage is never 
reached, it may bring some shift of 
emphasis in U.S. military planning— 
away from Europe and toward Asia. 

e Three Threats—In formulating this 
policy, the U.S. has to consider at least 
three threatening possibilities: 

e What if the Communists drag 
out the Korean truce talks indefinitely? 

e What if there is a Korean truce, 
but the Chinese Communists break it? 

e What if Red China moves in 
Southeast Asia, say in Indo-China or 
Burma? 

Under the policy that’s taking shape, 
the answer to any of these would be 
retaliation by sea and air on mainland 
China. In case of a broken truce, or 


an outright invasion of Indo-China, 
chances are the retaliation would be 
immediate and would include use of 
atomic weapons on military targets. 
Decisions like these, especially in the 
case of Korea, could seriously strain the 
Atlantic Alliance. Prime Minister 
Churchill already is facing a storm of 
opposition in Britain for suggesting that 
he would go along with a retaliation 
policy if there’s a truce violation in 
Korea. 
« Assumptions—Up to this point, the 
U.S. has followed a limited war policy 
in the Far East on one assumption— 


that the Kremlin doesn’t want world. 


war and that the Reds bungled into 
South Korea because they thought the 
West would not defend it. 

This assumption looks more ques- 
tionable every day. From here on, we 
will go on the assumption that a new 
aggression, in the face of the West’s 
warning, means that the Kremlin is 
willing to gamble on world war to gain 
its ends in Asia. 

Here are the dangers the U.S. now 
faces in the Far East and the ways it 
might meet them. 


1 No truce in Korea. Two meth- 
ods of breaking the present deadlock 
are being kicked around unofficially in 
Washington: On the one hand, there’s 
talk of a new U.N. drive to the narrow 
neck of North Korea. Because there’s 
a real military stalemate now, this would 
require big reinforcements of U.S. 
strength. It would be hard to get sup- 
port for this in an election year. But 
political pressure for a Korean show- 
down might be even stronger. 

Another idea is to have the U.N., 
or the U.S. alone, declare that the pres- 
ent battleline will be guaranteed By a 
threat of retaliation against Red China. 
The aim of this plan is to force the 
Communists to accept a de facto truce 
at the present line so the U.N. could 
start pulling out its ground forces. 

There would be a real risk of general 
war if either of these courses were taken. 
So neither tactic will be tried immedi- 
ately. But something of the sort will be 
definitely in the cards if there is no 
truce in the next few months. 


2 Truce violation. If there is a truce 
in Korea, the West has decided to pull 
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the bulk of its troops out of the pen- 
insula. It would guarantee the truce 
with a threat of air and naval retalia- 
tion against China. Thus a Commun- 
ist violation would bring the world to 
the brink of war. For it would almost 
certainly force the Russians to help 
China directly, under the terms of the 
Sino-Soviet alliance. 


3 Red move in Indo-China. A full- 
scale invasion of Indo-China by the 
Chinese Reds would bring immediate 
Western air blows against Chinese mil- 
itary targets. The West doesn’t have 
the troops available to fight a ground 
war in Southeast Asia. 

The West can’t afford to let Indo- 
China go without a fight. It’s the key 
to all of Southeast Asia, including 
Siam, Burma, and Malaya. With- 
out this area’s raw material, Western 
Europe’s economic position would be 
even worse than it is today. That’s why 
Britain and France are sure to go along 
with U.S. policy in Southeast Asia 
even at the risk of weakening NATO. 

Moreover, the West couldn't pull 
out if it wanted to. The French have 
185,000 troops in Indo-China, plus an- 
other 100,000 civilians. There aren’t 
enough ships to evacuate such numbers. 

Even a gradual Chinese infiltration 
of Indo-China would provoke the West, 
though more slowly. The U.S. would 
meet the threat by giving the French 
air and naval support. But probably 
the end result would be the same. 
¢ Long Range—A change in the Com- 
munists’ tune in the Far East is a pos 
sibility. For example, they might agree 
to a Korean truce in the next few weeks 
But that wouldn’t end the danger of 
eventual Communist conquest of the 
arca. The economic and political threat 
of communism in Asia will stay with 
us for a long time. It can be countered 
only with long-range Western political 
and economic policies. 

Washington now realizes that we 
can’t stand still in the Far East. So 
even if the immediate threat in Korea 
and Indo-China should be removed, 
we'll push to build up Japan’s strength 
and to give the French enough help to 
clear the Reds out of Indo-China. 

You could see the signs of such a 
policy in what John Foster Dulles, State 
Dept. adviser, told a Senate committee 
last week. Even for this policy, the 
U.S. might have to allocate military aid 
and its own military strength more 
evenly between Europe and Asia. 
¢ Economic Race—The economic prob- 
lem is to raise living standards in Free 
Asia faster than the Communists do in 
China. And this has to be done in a 
way that proves the West isn’t out to 
reestablish colonialism or to substitute 
American imperialism for the old order. 

The economic challenge shows up 
most clearly in India and Japan. India 
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today is running a 5-million-ton annual 
food deficit. Unless big gains are made 
in raising food output, the deficit will 
be 12-million tons by 1956. Now you 
can see the results of the food short- 
age in the gains the Communists have 
just made in the Indian elections. If 
India is to stay free, this food problem 
will have to be solved. 

¢ Japanese Problem—The Japanese 
problem is more complicated. The Jap- 
anese must fight their way back into 
the world market and completely reori- 
ent their trade away from Communist 
China—toward Southeast Asia, India 
and Pakistan, South America. This 


must be done in the face of bitter 
hostility in the Far East and Europe. 

In theory, Japan could become the 
workshop of an expanding Far Eastern 
But economy would 
have to be expanded both fast and far 
to provide big enough market for 
both Japan and Western Europe. Only 
the U.S. nance such a prograin. 
And to finance it during the European 
rearmament period might mean taking 
U.S. aid away from Europe or boosting 
the total forcign aid bill. But if the 
economic job isn’t done in the Far 
East, there'll be no end to the troubles 
there. 


this 


economy. 


lr + 
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... German Ford Gets a Face Lifting 


U.S. 
will have good reason to watch the 1952 


motorists, and the auto industry, 
Mercury go by. It’s one of the few 1952 
autos that’s got a new redesigned body, 
which features a stronger chassis. It has 
a lot of new style changes, too, such as its 


low flat hood with airscoop-like projection 
and massive, wrap-around bumper. The 
redesigned German Ford with a 38-hp. 
motor is priced at $1,500 to Americans, 
about $250 less than the selling price in 
Germany. 
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Air Conditioning: The Next Big Boom? 


@ Complete home units may become standard equip- 
ment for new houses in the late 1950s. 


@ That's because it has been brought down from the 
millionaire’s level to the average pocketbook. 


@ The problem is selling the public on the idea that it 


isn't a luxury. 


@ Once that's done, air conditioning may hit the glory 
road, just as television did in the 1940s. 


In at least one respect, the cave man 
had it all over modern man—and that 
was that he was a cave man. He lived 
in a cave because of its uniform temper- 
ature; nature kept ius isunce air condi- 
tioned in the summer, warm in the 
winter. 
¢ Catching Up—His descendants are 
a now beginning to catch up with 
im in the field of human comfort. 
And 10 years from now, chances are 
that a lot of them in the U.S. will be 
right up even with him. From all the 
signs now, it looks as if air conditioning 
will soon be standard equipment in 
almost every new home being built. 

The move is already strongly under 
way. This week General Electric Co. 
announced that in Dallas 300 new 
homes are going up with GE air con- 
ditioning built into them. The im- 
portant fact is this: The air-condition- 
ing system, installed, costs $1,200 in a 
house that already has ducts for hot- 
air heat. Result: The air-conditioned 
Dallas houses will sell for under 
$12,000. 
¢ Mass Production—What the public 
hasn’t realized yet is that this isn’t 
nearly so sensational as it sounds. Home 
air conditioning is already on a mass- 
production basis. So every company 
selling air-conditioning equipment sells 
it for similar prices. And there are seven 
major companies in the year-round 
home air-conditioning field: York 
Corp., Carrier Corp., General Electric, 
Servel, Inc., Chrysler Corp., American 
Radiator and Standard Sanitary Corp., 
the Trane Co. Already builders all over 
the U.S. are putting up houses with 
the product of one of these companies 
installed. 

The public hasn’t realized, either, 
just what air conditioning is; it thinks 
of it in terms of air cooling, or refrigera- 
tion. Actually, air conditioning toda 
usually includes both heating and cool- 
ing, thermostatic control, cleaning of 
the air, and careful humidity control. 
The air-conditioning industry is now 
prepared to put all this in a package for 
only a few hundred dollars more than 
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you pay for a heating system alone. 
¢ For Everyone—This is why the manu- 
facturers are convinced that, barring war 
or depression, they will be the Cinder- 
ella industry of the late 1950s. Said 
one industry spokesman: “This is going 
to be, at the very least, like television 
was in the late 1940s. More likely, the 
air-conditioning business curve will look 
like that of the auto industry. Eventu- 
ally, every family that can afford a car 
for its garage can afford air conditioning 
for its home.” 

Just when that time comes depends 
to a large extent on how fast the in- 
dustry can educate the public. That’s a 
big job because of two common ideas: 
(1) that home air conditioning is some- 
thing only for millionaires; and (2) that 
it’s unhealthful, anyway. (The second 
idea came largely from the old air- 
cooled neighborhood theaters, which 
advertised, and supplied, air “20 deg. 
cooler” than outside.) 
¢ Price Problems—The price concept, 
the industry feels, is the big obstacle. 
It has to try to teach people that air 
conditioning is no longer a luxury re- 
served for the wealthy. Said Thomas F. 
Morrow of Chrysler's staff: “It wasn’t 
too many years ago that central heating 
looked like an expensive proposition, 
too. People had to get used to the 
idea; they had been accustomed to 
single-room heating facilities. Air con- 
ditioning is in that stage now. People 
have got used to the convenience and 
comfort of one-room air-conditioning 
units. It'll just be a matter of time 
until they are willing to accept the cost 
of air-conditioning the entire house.” 

It will probably have to be a public 
acceptance of cost rather than a drop in 
price that turns the trick. The reason 
is that modern air-conditioning equip- 
ment has been simplified about as far 
as it can be—unless and until some revo- 
lutionary new development comes 
along. And since they are on a mass- 
production basis now, firms can’t cut 
costs much more on the assembly line. 
¢ Basic Principle—Today most air-con- 
ditioning units operate on the same 


basic — Essentially, they are 
little more overgrown electric re- 
frigerators. Air passes over coils con- 
taining a a is dehumidified, 
then is forced by a fan through ducts 
into each room. The refrigerant circu- 
lating through the coils takes the heat 
out of the air passing over and dissipates 
it Ep e fal for units of this 
is electricity. 

"Bonk Inc., , a different type 
of unit right now. This system uses 
water as the refrigerant, using heat to 
vaporize it at low pressure, then con- 
verting it ey back to water at high 
pressure. It is then cold and circulates 
through coils over which air to be con- 
ditioned passes. 

Servel thinks it has an advantage over 
its competitors with this system because 
instead of electricity it uses as its main 
fuel source either gas, oil, or steam— 
whatever is most economical in the par- 
ticular area. 
¢ The Heat Pump—But both Servel 
and everyone else in the field are likely 
to get some rough competition from a 
new General Electric development. Last 
November GE announced that it had 
perfected and started manufacturing a 
single-unit, year-round air conditioner 
called a heat pump. Here again, this 
machine is little more than a large re- 
frigerator—except that it can be used 
either to heat or cool a house. 

To heat a house, the heat pump 
actually takes heat from the outside air 
(heat exists in the air at all tempera- 
tures). In effect, it is a refrigerator that 
can be reversed. The ordinary refrigera- 
tor takes heat from inside the box and 
dissipates it into the room. The heat 
pump gets heat a evaporating a refrig- 
erant outside. en, by compressing 
the refrigerant inside the house, it raises 
the temperature and gives off heat. In 
the summertime, the process is re- 
versed to cool the house. 

The heat pump works completely 
automatically; the machine senses 
whether the temperature within the 
house calls for heating or cooling and 
acts accordingly. GE claims that the 
average cost of operation runs about 
the same as for present individual heat- 
ing and cooling equipment. Average 
cost of the new unit runs $2,300. 
¢ House Changes—As the air- 
conditioned home becomes more and 
more common, you will see big changes 
in house design. Air-conditioning of- 
ficials say that it will do away with the 
need for breezeways, screened porches, 
even door and window screens, now re- 
quired to get a breath of air on a 
hot day. With the need for ventilation 
requirements gone, there will be more 
freedom in the placement of windows. 
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STILL TOP FAVORITE, gcsing. “Meantine «= 


Democrats Jockey for a Place in Line- 


There’s more than just tun in Presi 
dent Truman’s guessing game about 
whether he will run again. His secret is 
all-important 

¢ To the Democratic Party's plans 
for the 1952 convention and campaign; 

e To the hopes and ambitions of 
other would-be candidates. 

After all, any incumbent has over- 
riding power to take his party’s nomi- 
nation if he wishes. And if he chooses 
to step aside, he still has tremendous 
influence in naming his successor. 
¢ Poker Hand—Last week’s jockeying 
between the President and Washington 
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OLD FAVORITES in the Fair Deal camp. 


reporters is the best possible example 
of the President’s political skill, and an 
illustration of how Truman can and will 
keep his silence until the moment he 
thinks best for announcing his inten 
tions. 

He was asked: Do vou now know 
whether or not you are going to run? 

Yes, he knows what he is going to do, 
was the answer, and when he gets 
around to it he will tell you all about 
it. 

Well, would Governor Stevenson of 
Illinois be a good candidate? (The big 
rumor of the week was that Truman 
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Kefauver (above) has thrown 


venson for Presi 
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But Barkley (left) is 


his 


coonskin hat in the ring, but he’s in 








the White House’s black books. Stevenson (above) is emerging as a 
likely candidate, if Truman doesn’t decide to run himself. 


After Truman 


pleted the circle, and still no one was 
any surer of his plans than before. Tru- 
man promised that he might have some- 
thing to say by Apr. 29-the final date 
for candidates to file for senator from 
Missouri. But whether he would merely 
announce that he was not interested in 
being senator, or whether he would give 
his Presidential intentions, was not 
known. You could get a lot of argu- 
ment from the politicians, though, that 
Apr. 29 is far too early for Truman to 
let the cat out of the bag. 

¢ On His Own—It’s a brave politician 
who goes ahead and throws his hat in 
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too old; and Rayburn (right) has home-state troubles. 


the ring without any kind of word from 
the President. He incurs the Adminis- 
tration’s wrath for jumping the gun, 
whether the President runs or not. 
There’s already one such, Sen. Estes 
Kefauver of Tennessee. Last week he 
announced he was in to the finish, and 
already it’s obvious that Kefauver will 
be opposed by the Administration, by 
'ruman, or by a Truman choice. The 
senator stirred the ire of the Kansas 
City, Chicago, and New York Demo- 
cratic regulars with his crime investiga- 
tion, and the bosses know that Ke- 
fauver would feel no loyalty toward 
them if he won the nomination and the 
election. 
¢No Laughing Matter—Truman ad- 
mits that Kefauver’s candidacy is no 


Byrnes will lead the not- 


SOUTHERN STRATEGIST go sciia south. 


laughing matter. He belittled Kefauver 
at his news conference, but he has told 
intimates that Kefauver is hot, politi- 
cally. And Truman doesn’t know 
whether he can retire and still stop 
Kefauver’s nomination, a point to re- 
member in watching events between 
now and the late spring when Truman 
will announce his plans. 

Kefauver’s strength, oddly enough, 
is in the East and in the cities, despite 
organization opposition. Like Republi- 
can Gen. Eisenhower, right now Ke- 
fauver claims more strength among the 
rank and file than he can among the 
professionals. 

But he whipped two of the best “pe 
of all in 1948 when he was elected in 
Tennessee over the bitter opposition of 
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Memphis boss Ed Crump and Crump’s 
man in Washington, Sen. Kenneth D. 
McKellar. 

¢ TV Idol—Kefauver can match a New 
Deal and Fair Deal voting record with 
any of the Democrats who will be in 
the race if Truman withdraws. He is 
internationalist, prolabor, pro-Fair Deal 
welfare programs, and on civil rights 
issues is less extreme than most South- 
erners, though still opposed. 

Kefauver’s strong point, of course, is 
his sensational record as crime buster 
on television. His committee counsel 
then, Rudolph Halley, has already 
shown, with his election as president of 
the New York City Council, that anti- 
crime pays in politics. 
¢ It’s Truman’s Deal—You probably 
will see no other serious challenger un- 
less and until Truman makes a move. 
Even Southerners will hold their peace. 
Whether they try to split the party 
again will depend on (1) the candi- 
date’s views on civil rights, and (2) the 
civil rights plank in the party platform. 
Gov. James F. Byrnes of South Caro- 
lina will lead the South’s strategy be- 
fore, during, and after the convention. 
And he has no eagerness for belting the 
party except as a last resort. 

The stories now circulating about 
Truman’s preference for Gov. Steven- 
son of Illinois are being taken seriously. 
Stevenson won in Illinois by an almost 
half-a-million majority in 1948, pulling 
Truman through that state in a surprise 
upset. He is the Midwest’s most attrac- 
tive Democrat, whose domestic views 
are liked by labor, and whose interna- 
tional views are foresquare with the 
Administration. 
¢ Running Mate?—Stevenson qualifies 
as Truman’s choice for President, in the 
event that Truman does finally step 
aside; but equally, he qualifies as a 
running mate, should Vice-President 
Barkley be replaced. 

Along with Kefauver, Stevenson 
could put forth a banner of clean 
government to offset Republican 
charges of Democratic corruption. 
Stevenson did a clean-up job at Spring- 
field after his election in 1948. 

His weaknesses are those of almost 
any northern Administration Democrat. 
The South opposes his views on civil 
rights, conservatives don’t like his Fair 
Deal domestic outlook, and enemies 
of the Truman-Acheson foreign ees 
oppose Stevenson’s support of ‘the 
European defense buildup. 
¢ Shoes Are Too Big—But no Demo- 
crat with any chance of winning the 
nomination can satisfy those factions 
—not even old war horses like Vice- 
President Barkley and Speaker Sam 
Rayburn. 

The South probably would stomach 
either one. But Barkley is pretty old 
for four years in the White House— 
he was 74 last November. And Ray- 
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burn is still plagued with a home-state 
situation that has kept him from get- 
ting on the ticket before. He can’t 
get Texas Democrats to support him 
100%. 

Rayburn is strong among Democrats 
the country over. His Rayburn school 
of politics in the House has graduated 
scores on scores of congressmen. 

But he is loyal to Truman and 
won't make any effort without con- 
siderable Administration backing. 

Barkley is the old party men’s best 

loved. He has been a key man since 
1932. But time has probably passed 
him by. 
e What It Takes—Every aspirant ex- 
cept Truman suffers a lack of organiza- 
tion strength. The man that gets the 
nomination, should Truman retire, will 
be the man who can today get second- 
choice pledges from organization Demo- 
crats. 

And those will be hard to get. No 
state chairman or national committee- 
man will want to commit himself 
until he gets a sign from Truman, 
himself. The professional wants to be 
right—either behind Truman or the 
man Truman endorses. 

And Truman, like any boss—of a 
chamber of commerce, a state, a cor- 
poration, or a nation—finds it hard 
to believe anybody can possibly take 
over successfully. 


New Vistas for Crippled 


Pressing a lever pulls in the wheels of this 
chair as much as 54 in., thus permits it to 


pass through narrower doorways. M. 
Arnold Lerman, its designer, thinks it will 
open new jobs for the crippled. 


job of drawing 


Sights on Homes... 


... are raised to 800,000 
units in 1952. But builders 
must stretch materials allot- 


ted for 660,000 to do it. 


Government planners have tacked up 
an 800,000-unit target for residential 
housing construction in 1952. 

There’s a catch, though. National 
Production Authority wants the 800,000 
units to be scrabbled out of critical ma- 
terials that had been allotted for 660,- 
000 units. To help in the scrabbling, 
NPA is going to let the homebuilders 
work under a set of revised rules. Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency has the 
up and administering 
the new code. 

e Maverick—NPA sees one big advan- 
tage in the move: It will get housing— 
a prime pain in controller’s neck— 
out of NPA’s bailiwick. The planners 
have already found that homes just 
won’t play according to blueprint. Last 
year credit restrictions were supposed 
to dry up the market. But the public 
gaily demonstrated that it could absorb 
a lot more houses than NPA had ex- 
pected when it figured the steel, cop- 
per, and other critical materials. In 
fact, last year, with 1,090,000 housing 
starts was the second-largest in history. 

Right now Raymond M. Foley, 
HHFA Administrator, is puzzling out 
the new rules that he says will bring 
800,000 units within reach. After he 
does his stuff, it will be up to the build- 
ers to bridge the rest of the gap by 
conserving materials and digging up 
hidden inventory 
e Permits—First problem for Foley to 
decide is the limit to be set on self- 
authorization of new starts, by which 
contractors write their own orders for 
critical materials. Government people 
have always shied away from a permit 
system on dwellings from single-family 
up to four-family structures. Chances 
are that HHFA will continue self-au- 
thorization in the small-house category, 
but will lower the limits for use of 
critical materials, especially copper. 

The present self-authorization limit 
on a single-family house is 160 Ib. of 
copper if copper water pipe is used, 
35 Ib. if the water pipe is steel. For 
carbon steel, the limits on these houses 
are now 1,450 Ib. and 1,800 Ib. re- 
spectively. Cuts are now predicted on 
all these amount 

At the same time, the order is ex- 
pected to set maximum sizes and 
weights for pipe and wiring. No limi- 
tations are expected for the heating 
plant. There’s a strong chance that 
floor area and number of bathrooms 
will be limited. 
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The antitrusters of the Justice Dept. 
are out to make 1952 one of their 
big years—and right now they see no 
reason why they can’t do just that. 

When Korea began, an unofficial an- 
titrust “moratorium” set in. But it has 
been easing ever since. The filing of 
the big case against International Busi- 
ness Machines last week is a tipoft. 
You can count on the antitrusters turn- 
ing up the heat from now at least 
through June. 
¢ Green Light—Antitrust chief H. Gra- 
ham Morison (above) has a go-ahead 
from the higherups, including Charles 
E. Wilson, chief mobilizer. Only the 
biggest cases—and that means bigger 
than IBM—will be checked with Wil- 
son for their impact on arms produc- 
tion. 

The figuring runs like this: There was 
real reason for the World War II 
moratorium. The idea then was to let 
nothing, not even a minor irritation, 
interfere with industry’s drive for pro- 
duction of war goods. 

Now things are’different. We aren’t 
in an all-out war. The guns-and-butter 
type of economy leaves room for plenty 
of antitrust activity. 

On the other hand, the antitrusters 
can’t quite adopt a “business as usual” 
attitude. For instance, you can’t file a 
splitup suit against U.S. Steel at a time 
when another arm of the government 
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@ After Korea there was short moratorium 


on antitrust cases. 


@ For a year the moratorium has been 


easing up. Now the IBM case gives the tip- 


off on more big cases to come. 


@ H. Graham Morison, chief of the division, 


is out to prove that it rates a big boost in its 


appropriation—up to $3%4-million. 


@ He figures the way to get it is to show 


he’s worth it. He has a green light, too, from 


mobilization chiefs. But defense needs still 


keep a loose rein on his activities. 


@ |BM isn't his only post-Korea case. Others 


were retail druggists, Chicago dairies, auto 


wheel makers, crankshaft manufacturers. 


Antitrusters ‘Get Set for a Big Year 


is helping the corporation to add a 
new $400-million plant to its capacity. 

There’s room for a lot of antitrust 
suits under this rather high ceiling. And 
the division is tooling up to handle 
them. Antitrust appropriations—and 
manpower—have built up to a lot higher 
point than before World War II. 
¢ Revival—After the war the antitrust- 
ers began making up for their wartime 
years of marking time. On the policy 
front, they began slapping suits—lots 
of them—against the really big outfits. 

One of their biggest boosts came 
from the Republican 80th Congress. 
In two years—fiscal 1947 and 1948-i 
boosted antitrust money by 28%— 
about $500,000. Then President Tru- 
man and the Democrats won, and—not 
to be outdone—they boosted antitrust 
appropriations again, hitting a total of 
$33-million in fiscal 1951. 

But fiscal 1951 began a few days 
after Korea, and antitrust wasn’t sure 
what was ahead in October. Herbert 
Bergson resigned as antitrust chief, hav- 
ing made his record as a hard-hitting 
government lawyer and administrator. 
Not until February of 1951—after 
Charles E. Wilson had come in as 
chief mobilizer—did the present anti- 
trust chief, H. Graham Morison, take 
over. 
¢ Pruned—The division got caught in 
the switches, budgetwise, and Congress 


cut its money by half-a-million dol- 
lars—or about 70 out of its 250 lawyers. 
This year Morison is out to get his 
funds back to $3}-million—the amount 
that’s in the budget request. ‘That'll 
ive him back 55 of the 70 men he 
ost. 

Between now and June he’s out to 

show that his case record backs up 
his request for additional manpower. 
Looking at the record since last July, 
when the current year began, you'd say 
Morison has a long way to go. Only 
eight cases have been filed. But this is 
the normal pattern. 
¢ Controls Angle—Not all the cases 
will be big ones. In fact, the environ- 
ment of government controls compli- 
cates things and makes it tougher for 
the antitrusters. 
e What to Look For—Nevertheless, 
the IBM case gives you an idea of 
what to expect. Just about everything 
in the antitrust book was thrown at 
the company. It was charged with 
monopolizing the tabulating machine 
business, monopolizing the tabulating 
machine card business, monopolizing 
tabulating machine patents. 

In the book thrown at IBM were 
these chapters: refusal to sell its ma- 
chines, and insisting on leasing; barring 
the use of attachments not having prior 
approval of IBM; barring experimenta- 
tion with machines without prior ap- 
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pee of IBM; writing provisions in its 
eases that in effect required custom- 
ers to buy only IBM cards; preventing 
the growth of independent businesses 
for maintaining and airing tabulat- 
ing machines, and for the manufacture 
and distribution of replacement parts. 
¢ Bigness—The question of “bigness” 
is one of the easiest angles in the IBM 
case, the antitrusters hint. They figure 
IBM’s position. in the business leaves 
no room for any doubt. IBM owns 
about 100% of the electrical tabulating 
machines in the country—which is 
about 90% of all tabulating machines, 
including mechanical. 

During 1948-50, the antitrusters say, 
IBM had leased more than 100,000 ma- 
chines to more than 6,000 lessees at an 
annual rental of about $100-millign. 
Government rentals for the equipment, 
it’s estimated, were about $25-million 
during 1951. 

The balance of the tabulating ma- 
chines in the U.S. are mostly Reming- 
ton Rand’s mechanical machines— 
which Remington Rand either sells or 
leases. 

The remedies asked are about what 

you would expect. The court is asked 
to end all these restrictions on the use 
of the machines and to require the 
company to sell them. The antitrusters 
want it made easier to set up main- 
tenance and service bureaus as inde- 
pendent businesses not tied to IBM. 
They want IBM’s patents and technical 
knowhow “dissipated” to the degree 
necessary “to promote free and unfet 
tered competition.” 
e Wait and See—The antitrusters are 
deliberately vague about what kind of 
divestiture or splitup of IBM they 
would like to see. But there’s language 
in their complaint that leaves them free 
to ask for just about anything. What 
they want first is to get a verdict that 
IBM is a monopoly and that its prac- 
tices are illegal. If thev win that, then 
they'll come in and tell the court what 
they think should be done, including 
any splitup they think fits the situation 
at the time. 

Now the antitrusters are casting an 
eye on even bigger game than IBM. As 
a warm-up, they've taken on quite a few 
cases that have gradually been relaxing 
the post-Korea moratorium. Here are 
some of the most important: 

Retail druggists. Pittsburgh druggists 
were accused of trying to enforce retail 
price maintenance, despite the Supreme 
Court ruling. 

Chicago dairies. Nine dairies were ac- 
cused of agreeing to allocate wholesale 
customers among themselves. 

Auto wheels. Three companies were 
accused of using patents to monopolize 
the stamped metal wheel industry. 

Crankshafts. A group was accused 
of monopolizing induction-hardened 
crankshafts. 
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... Slumps Wearily to Harbor Bottom 


under 
He blamed th 


A shipbuilder’s nightmare came true 
in Naples when the motor tanker Pio 
Riego Gambini slid gracefully down the 
launching ways, hopped, and then 
flopped on its side in shallow water. 
Bystanders said the ship seemed to hit, 
and jump over, an obstacle just as it 
reached the water. 

Ciro Pellegrino, owner of the ship- 
yard, said the launching rails gave way 


the sliding ship. 
ident on earlier 
ifted the sand on 
f the ways are laid. 
ficial investigation 
unced, but some 
engineers who the simultaneous 
birth and death of the motor tanker 
were inclined t ilong with Pelle 
grino’s explanati 


the weig 


storms that had 

which foundati 
Results of th 

have not been 
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Let us help you... 


BUY STEEL 
SELL STEEL 


you need... 
you cant use 


Plan Also Applies to Metal-Working Machinery and Equipment 


Would you like help in finding extra steel? Would 
you like to get rid of steel you can no longer use? 
Here’s a plan that can do both for you. We offer 
it as a supplement ‘to our regular steel service 
because there are still many orders we cannot fill. 

Despite shortages, there’s a considerable ton- 
nage of steel held by manufacturers who have no 
use for it. Perhaps this stagnant steel is lying 
dead because of design changes, or because of a 
switch from civilian to defense production. In 
any case, the holder can no longer use the steel. 
But chances are that your company, or some 
other manufacturer, can use it. 

That’s why we are opening the pages of our 
next Ryerson Pictorial, free of charge, to the 
classified advertisements of steel users who have 
stagnant steel stocks they wish to dispose of. 
And we will also accept ads describing metal 
working machinery and equipment that are no 
longer needed. We will run these free ads on a 
first come, first served basis until the available 
space is filled. Deadline for copy is February 18. 
Listings should be furnished as follows: 


Steel— Give kind or analysis, shape, length, size, 
finish, condition (good, fair, poor) and pounds or 
tons involved. For carbon steel we suggest pass- 
ing up any item of much less than one ton be- 
cause of space limitations. 


Metal-Working Machinery & Related Equipment 
—Give kind or type, manufacturer, capacity and 
condition. 

Ads will be identified by number so that names 
will not be disclosed, and classified by State and 
by type of steel or equipment. Replies will be for- 
warded to you promptly. 

Since our Pictorial is regularly received by 
more than 100,000 steel users in every line of 
business, these ads will bring about a widespread 
exchange of information. As a result, many com- 
panies should be able to locate needed steel or 
equipment and, at the same time, dispose of 
items they don’t need. But remember, this means 
of getting steel requires your cooperation. 

So make a thorough check. If your idle steel 
and equipment is too good to scrap, let us help 
you sell it. Whether you scrap or sell you are 
helping the defense effort by putting every pound 
of idle steel to work again. Send listings of your 
stagnant steel and equipment to the nearest 
Ryerson plant by February 18 for publication in 
our Pictorial shortly thereafter. 





NOTE— This plan is designed as an exchange be- 
tween steel users (not black market brokers) in 
accordance with Government allotments and 
ceiling prices. 


RYERSON STEEL 


CINCINNATI + CLEVELAND - 
SAN FRANCISCO + SEATTLE «+ 


PITTSBURGH 
SPOKANE 


PHILADELPHIA + DETROIT «+ 
LOS ANGELES - 


BOSTON 
ST. LOUIS 


STEEL-SERVICE PLANTS AT: NEW YORK 


BUFFALO CHICAGO MILWAUKEE 





HAUL AND SWITCH 
RAILWAY CARS! 
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GET THIS BOOKLET 


Whiting equipment is the answer to your handling 
problems! Get the complete story of 
each of these cost-savers now. Write for 
“Quick Facts On Handling” 


WHITING CORPORATION 
15661 Lathrop Ave., Harvey, Illinois 


The amazing WHITING TRACKMOBILE has a draw-bar pull 
equal to that of 20-ton locomotive! It operates on track and 
road! It’s priced at a fraction of the cost of conventional type 
plant locomotives. it cuts costs, speeds hauling, saves time 
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Rephasing of warplane production this 
week knocked out most of the Wright 
R-3350 piston engine program at the 
lonawanda (N. Y ylant of Chevrolet 
Division, General Motors Corp. GM 
had assigned 3-million sq. ft. of plant 
space, but wasn’t due to mass-producc 
till early 1953. Rumor: Curtiss-Wright 
Corp. will tak« the rest of the 
program under the extended timetable 
° 

lelevision makers get a chance to sound 
off in Washington Feb. 8 on National 
Production Authority’s ban on mass 
production of co I'V. Some theater 
installations mav be O.K.’d, but no 
major change in the regulation is ex 
pected 


Turnabout: Windsor (Ont.) merchants 
are reported reluctant to accept U.S. 
dollars, now that Canada’s dollar has 
hit par with ours (BW —Jan.26'52,p9). 
Thev’re afraid U.S. dollars mav be dis- 
counted if the pr it trend continues 
(BW—Jan.26’52,p108) 

° 
Loew’s, Inc., is in line for a consent 
decree that would settle a government 
antitrust suit If a federal court in 
New York appro\ on Feb. 6, Loew’s 
will sell 24 of its theaters, mostly in 
the New York area, and split into 
film-producing ind theater-owning 
companies. Loew the fifth and last 
major theater-owning producer in anti- 
trust actions of the past 14 vears 

. 
The stock exchange is studying pos- 
sible higher commissions for buving and 
selling securities 

® 


New York State's ight-distance tax 
on trucks (BW —Oct.27'51,p34) is con 
stitutional, a stat yurt ruled last week 
That clears the wav for the state to 
start collecting the tax. Truckers will 
appeal. 


Wage stabilizers slapped two penalties 
against the J. D. Hedin Construction 
Co. of Washingt D. ¢ BW —Dec 
15’51,p30) 4 Michigan enforcement 
board ruled that the company had over 
paid bricklavers 25¢ an hour on a 
veterans’ hospit t at Ann Arbor 
It ordered the Veterans Administration 
to withhold the $40,000 overpayment, 
and it disallowed the amount as a busi 
ness deduction f 1951 income tax 


The 1937 sale of the Williamsport 
Pa.) Wire & R 0. to Bethlehem 
Steel for $3.3-mill was a fraud, a 
special master ruptcv ruled last 


week at Scrant 
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Sixty seconds of every minute every hour 

. around the clock . . . day in and day 
out... all America lives, moves, and works 
to the rhythmic pulse of electric power. It 
is the lifeblood that puts the colossal pro- 
ductive strength into U.S. Industry .. . 
that gives our nation the healthiest living 
standards the world has ever known. For 
few indeed are the present day activities of 
factory, mine, farm, home, and office . . . 
of your own daily routine .. . that are not 
dependent on electric power .. . and to a 
far greater extent than is generally real- 
ized. For instance, its large-scale use in 
industry today gives each worker the equi- 
valent of over 200 helpers. Add in the fact 
that many of today’s vital materials—such 
as aluminum, high-grade steels and abra- 
sives to work them, electro-chemical and 
metallurgical products—are available only 
through the magic of electric power. And 
Mrs. America hardly needs reminding of 
the freedom she gets from household 


ece LIFEBLOOD OF AMERICA 


drudgery of bygone days with her myriad 
electrical servants . . . merely by flicking a 
switch. Yet nothing we in America now 
have, use, or do is so generally taken for 
granted as the great multiplier of produc- 
tivity, the greatest work-time-and-trouble- 
saver ever known . . . ELECTRICITY. 

Essential as it is to our national eco- 
nomic strength, security, amd modern 
standard of living, electric power is still 
America’s best buy . . . costs industry less 
than one per cent of total product value 
... the average family only a few cents a 
day . . . with both now using more of it 
than ever before. 

To keep the giant electrical heart of 
America beating healthily, the nation’s 
power companies have already planned 
far in advance to meet foresee- 
able growing demands. Only a 
lack of necessary materials for 
construction and equipment will 
prevent their fulfillment. 


One of a series of advertisements sponsored by 
The Babcock & Wilcox Company to bring the facts about electric power to the public. 
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rFURBULENT LONGSHOREMEN, who have made New York's port one of the nation’s worst labor areas, inspire some . . . 


New Concepts in Labor Relations 


the port lay paralyzed through another 


New ideas in labor relations are rare. 
I'he field has been ploughed wide and 
deep by researchers, investigators, prac- 
titioners, and theorists. And although 
many things remain to be explained, 
real innovations in practice are seldom 
proposed. But this week two novel 
proposals are being seriously studied. 

(hey come from the special Board 
of Inquiry established by the State of 
New York to make recommendations 
for peace on New York’s waterfront: 

¢ One gives arbitration a_brand- 
new front. 

* The other creates a new use for 
fact-finding. 
¢ Stormy History—Since 1946 more 
than 500,000 man-days of work have 
been lost in the port through strikes. 
The greatest losses result from stop- 
pages led by insurgent elements in the 
International Longshoremen’s Assn. 
(AFL). The labor anarchy that pre- 
vails on the docks, ILA’s inability to 
control its membership, and the preva- 
lence of crime and corruption have cost 
the port dear. 

All the standard devices for injecting 
order and reform into this situation 
have failed. When the Board of In- 
quiry was impaneled last November, 
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insurgent strike. The board mediated 
that strike, then went on for two and 
a half months to study the problems 
behind it. Out of that study come 
the two pioneering proposals that the 
employers and ILA are now deciding 
whether to accept. 

e Arbitration—The first of these rec- 
ommendations would make a_ basic 
alteration in the processes of arbitra- 
tion. 

The board concluded that part of 
the labor unrest in the port developed 
from a conviction among longshoremen 
that their union would not represent 
them in cases where they suffered from 
contract violations. Rightly or wrongly, 
part of the ILA membership feels that 
some union officers are in collusion 
with employers to deprive them of their 
due. 

Cut off, under such circumstances, 
from protection of the grievance-han- 
dling provisions of the contract, these 
union members have only the strike 
as a measure of protest. 

Attacking this problem directly, the 
board offered a revolutionary recom 
mendation: that individual union 
members be granted access on their 


own initiative 
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Build on the 


of Hometown America 


Hometown America . . . where people 
still care about home and family life in 
the traditional American way. Where 
there’s not so much talk about social 
significance, but lots of day-to-day ac- 
tion by good citizens and neighbors. 
Where more than 214 million typically 
American families have an abiding faith 
in The American Magazine. 


They look upon it as a tried and trusted 
friend. Because it has always reflected 
their hopes and ideals . . . with under- 
standing of their heartaches. . . it is truly 


a Family Service Magazine. 

And it reaches more than 24% million 
Hometown American families every 
month. Families with incomes 38.7% 
higher . . . families 2% bigger and 9% 
younger . .. than the US. average. So if 
you want such people to believe in the 
integrity of your company, your prod- 
uct or service, tell them your story in 
The American Magazine. In The Amer- 
ican your advertising costs less. Because 
it lives longer. Because it is built on the 
bedrock of Hometown America. 


MAGAZINE 


fee Homeloan CUmeriea 


The Crowell-Collier Publishing Company, 640 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. Publishers of The American Magazine, Collier's, and Woman's Home Companion. 





The name to watch in chemicals 
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ORONITE-—SILENT PARTNER IN A 
BILLION POUNDS OF DETERGENTS 


When detergents began ick” with the public, the soap 
Tirelttiaat dec luge q titics of the basic chemical from 
which dete Oronite was a pioneer and still 
is a major prod r of lis n led chemical. Today, mor 
than a billion pound Velemelireltticartmmeaedatcaetes 
have been made fror ronrt Alkane 
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‘Oliariceriie ction of chemicals for in 


came Clima eel a finished product; yet v« 
lel cmsltiatiiliaaie @laslitican n ils are silent partners in man 
many industr makin ucts and processes better,.mor 
competitiy 

Possibly terials would prove profit 
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other Oronite cl f Cal rw ul lace one you necd 


mass produ with us? 


ORONITE CHEMICAL COMPANY 
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Unions Strike New Blow 
At Jurisdictional Feuds 
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“We shall force the United States to spend it- 
self into destruction.” 

These are the words of Lenin, father of Rus- 
sian Communism. Quoted from page 191, vol- 
ume xxi, of his Collected Works, they were 
printed recently in a metropolitan newspaper. 

This is the announced goal of the Politburo, 
and it is the direction in which many patriotic 
citizens fear we are headed. For example, Con- 
gress has just appropriated $87 billion to be 
spent during 1952, and enacted taxes estimat- 
ed to produce only $71 billion. The deficit is to 
be added to our national debt, already $259 
billion; and this deficit will depreciate the na- 
tional currency by another $16 billion. 

Part of this stupendous appropriation is to re- 
arm ourselves and the free world against Com. 





munist attack. But what about the rest of our 
spending?... Let us also be realistic. It is time 
for us as a nation to pause, reflect and consider 
well. We can do three things to avoid national 
bankruptcy: 


1. Eliminate every non-essential federal 
expense. 

2. Provide taxes to pay all obligations as 
we go. 

3. Pay off some of our national debt every 
year. 


Let every citizen who believes in preserving 
our nation from the economic termites within, 
as well as from the announced enemy without, 
become an active worker to prove the Russian 
prophet false. 


The Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company 
General Offices -- Youngstown 1, Ohio 
Export Offices--500 Fifth Avenue, New York 


MANUFACTURERS OF CARBON ALLOY AND YOLOY STEELS 


teel industry is using all its resources to produce more steel, but it needs y 


itnow. Turn in your scrap, through your regular sources, at the earliest | 
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Marine Midland has 
“next door-neighbor’ 
knowledge oF, business 

and people in SA. 
New York Grate 


Cammunities / 


pe 


A real estate man who “knows” 
ROCHESTER has lunch every 
Thursday with a vice president 
of the local Marine Midland Bank 


Firsthand facts about available business 
properties and market conditions in New 
York State are yours when your com- 
pany banks with The Marine Midland 
Trust Company of New York... one 
of the many ways this bank can serve you. 

The 14 Marine Midland Banks have 
113 offices throughout New York State. 
Their officers are local people who 
know their communities. Let us show 
you how their intimate knowledge can 
be helpful to your business. 


The ¥ 


MARINE MIDLAND 


TRUST COMPANY 
of New York 








320 BROADWAY + NEW YORK 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


What's Happening to the Cost of Living 


Total Cost 

of Living | 

Old New | 

ene 

1941... 110.5 
1942... 120.4 
1943... 124.4 
1944... 127.0 
1945... 429.9 


1946... 153.3 
1947... 167.0 
1948... 171.4 
1949... 1675 VW 
January, 1950 .... 166.9 168.2 


| December, 1950... 178.4 178.8 
- 181.6 181.5 

183.8 

184.5) 

184.6 


185.4 
185.2 
185.5 
185.5 
186.6 
187.4 





December, 1951 190.0 





Data: U. 5. Bureay of Lehar Stetteties. 


Olid New Old 
* 


113.1 
1327 
137.1 

137.4 
141.4 


185.9 
| 206.9 
| 205.0 
(197.3 

196.0 


215.4 
221.6 
226.0 
225.4 
224.6 


226.7 
227.0 
227.5 
226.4 
226.3 
229.2 
188.6 232.1 


189.1 233.9 


Rent 
Old New 
* 


Food Clothing 


New 
. 


108.2) 
108.0 
108.1 
108.3 
108.3 


108.8 
115.4 
119.5 
122.2 wy 
122.6 129.4 


125.8 132.9 
126.0 133.2 
126.8 134.0) 
127.3 134.7, 
127.7 135.1, 


128.0 135.4 
128.3 135.7 
128.8 136.2 
129.3 136.8 
130.0 137.5 
130.8 138.2 
131.4 138.9 


114.8 
125.9 
134.6 
142.8 
149.4 


176.5 
191.2 
200.4 
185.8 
185.0 185. 0 


196.4 195.5 
199.7 198.5 
203.2 202.0 
204.6 203.1 
205.2 203.6 


205.7 204.0 
205.5 204.0 
204.9 203.3 
205.2 203.6 
210.7 209.0 
211.0 208.9 
209.9 207.6 











196.0 


216.3 
221.9 
226.0 
226.2 
225.7 


227.4 
226.9 
227.7 
227.0 
227.3 
229.2 
231.4 
131.8 139.2 


232.2 209.1 206.8 


*BLS has revised its formula for computing the cost-of-living index (BW-Mar. 10, ‘51, p112).) 
Since the old index is still widely used in labor-management bargaining, BLS will continue 
issuing both sets of figures at least through 1951. 


C ¥ L Collen to a Up 


Ihe Bureau of Labor Statistics’ cost- 
of-living index has jumped again. For 
mid-December it was 190.0 on the 
“old” basis still generally used in in- 
dustrial relations, or 189.1 on BLS’ “‘re 
vised” basis 

I'he new increase indicates at least a 
2¢-per-hour raise for auto workers and 
others with an upcoming “escalator” 
wage adjustment. The auto adjustment 
will be on the basis of mid-January’s 
index, to be released late in February. 
Workers will get 2¢ then if the index 


stands still « ps slighth If 
it goes up, the get 3¢ « 
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LABOR BRIEFS 





CIO arbitrator job was turned down 
by former Sen. Frank Graham, CIO’s 
first choice for permanent umpire to 
settle its jurisdictional disputes (BW — 
Nov.10°51,p40). Graham says he 
doesn’t want to leave his present duties 
as U.N. mediator in a dispute between 
India and Pakistan. 

e 
AFL’s electrical workers opened a drive 
last week to take telephone workers 


away from the (¢ unications Work- 
ers of America Che AFL Union 
savs CWA ha oked unnecessary 
strikes [and] f uiserably” in get- 
ting results. ‘T] AFL challenge re- 
taliates for a CWA attempt to take 
over an AFI tract at Western 
Electric’s Kearny (N.J.) plant. 
* 


ClO 


now in effect for 
of 36 railroads, 


A 40-hour week 


vard-service emp 
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as a result of a contract signed last 
year between carriers and the Brother- 
ood of Railroad Trainmen. At that 
time, shortening of the week (down 
from 48 hours) was deferred because 
of manpower problems involved. 

s 


Severance pay amounting to $126,000 
is being paid to 800 former employees 
of Utica and Mohawk Cotton Mills, 
Inc., in Utica, N.Y., under a manage- 
ment-union settlement. The company 
recently closed two mills as the first 
step in a move to South Carolina. The 
agreement settles a $400,000 claim the 
CIO textile union had filed in behalf 
of employees, citing a dismissal-pay 
clause. 


No-Strike Truce Eases 
Atom Plant Project 


The Atomic Energy Labor Relations 
Panel, the unions, and the contractor 
on the Atomic Energy Commission’s 
gaseous diffusion plant at Paducah, Ky., 
may finally have worked out a solution 
to their troubles. 

The panel recently got the unions— 
AFL’s building trades—and the con- 
tractor, F. H. McGraw & Co., to agree 
to negotiate a system of grievance pro- 
cedures. Until the system is worked 
out, the panel will take jurisdiction over 
disputes while a “no-strike pledge” op- 
erates. At least, that’s the way the setup 


is yo to work. International un- 


ion officials have agreed to keep their 
men on the job. But in many cases the 
men walk off anyway. 

e Example—Last week 35 iron work- 
ers quit work when a dispute arose and 
their steward wasn’t around. Accord- 
ing to union rules, they should have 
chosen a temporary steward, but they 
didn’t know the rules, so they quit in- 
stead. They were ordered back imme- 
diately and did return. 

This kind of strike was a problem 
before the pact, and it seems to be con- 
tinuing undiminished. But William H. 
Davis, panel chairman, thinks the pact 
has laid the groundwork for ending 
most of the trouble. 
¢ Hangs on Faith—The new agreement 
depends on the good faith of all parties 
in order to operate successfully. It has 
no compulsory provisions. The AFL 
has accepted the no-strike principle for 
production workers in AEC plants, and 
many building trades leaders have ac- 
cepted it for construction workers, too. 
But Davis doesn’t argue with the con- 
tention of some that they aren’t 
bound by it. He hopes they will co- 
operate anyway. 

If they don’t cooperate, the con- 
tractor will try to convince the com- 
mission that more drastic measures will 
haye to be tried. 
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“” LYON 


IS A LOGICAL CHOICE 
for Sheet Metal Contracts! 





SUBCONTRACTS 
DURING WORLD WAR II 


Special parts and assemblies for air- 
craft, ships, tanks, ordnance—a wide 


variety of types, shapes and sizes. 
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@ Can you use LYOn’s experience and capacity? 
For complete information contact your nearest 
Lyon Field Representative—or 


MAIL COUPON 


for this very comprehensive 20-page brochure. It gives 
the complete story of Lyon’s facilities...tells why LYon 
is geared to handle sheet metal contracts better. 


LYON 


METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
210 Monroe Ave., Avrora, Illinois 


NAME 





Please send me a copy of ‘‘Craftsmen in Sheet Metal,”’ 
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PLANT LOCATIONS 





AURORA, ILL. * YORK, PA. 
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LYON PRODUCTS STILL SERVING INDUSTRY © BUSINESS + INSTITUTIONS * 





HOMES 


1 Dispatcher, fo 


reground, gets a call from 


a ship line for a crew. 


3 


Losers in the 


rotation, and others who'd 


of Seafarers International Union (AFL) in Brooklyn attracts seamen 4 
between trips, has facilities for relaxation, recreation, and training. 


Maritime Unions Must Staff Ship: 


rather wait before shipping out again, 


HIRING HALL 


If you want a crew for an outgoing 
ship, you call up the maritime union 
you customarily deal with. The union 
runs a hiring hall to take care of just 
such needs. ‘Today union hiring halls 
find it hard to line up enough takers— 
short of shanghaiing them—to fill the 
job orders. 

Unions like the hiring-hall system. 
It gives them tight control over job 
placement, makes it pretty sure that 
no one but a union man gets a ship 
job. That’s why they're so worried 
over the shortage of seamen on the 
beach. They know that if they don’t 
provide the crews someone else—and 
that, of course, means the government 
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will step in as it did in World War II. 
¢ Hall de Luxe—The Seafarers Inter 
national Union (AFL) got a_ break 
when its snazzy new union hall in 
Brooklyn was ready for opening just 
it a time of peak demand for seamen. 
Ihe new hall (pictures, above) helped 
solve the big problem: how to get 
unemployed seamen within reach of 
job calls 

SIU’s array of lounges, recreation 
rooms, cafeteria, bar, and other “beach” 
facilities attracted seamen and, better 
vet, kept them around to fill orders. 

The new building also provides SIU 
with the space it needs for classes that 
upgrade seamen to higher ratings in 
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sit around and relax. They’re never far 
from the board or the... 


.. Or Else... 


experienced men were on the beach— 
available for ship jobs. ‘This backlog 
has since dwindled almost to zero 
Shortages have developed in many 
lines: radio officers, licensed marine 
engineers, cooks who can both plan 
meals and bake on shipboard, able- 
bodied seamen, and, in many ports, 
engine room crewmen in the higher 
ratings. 

e Rules Eased—For lack of men, as 
many as 47 ships at a time have been 
tied up in U.S. ports, at an average cost 
of $1,500 a day for each. Other ships 
were at sea only because the Coast 
Guard relaxed certain rules. Liberties 
were allowed to sail with only 38 crew- 
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3 Men take turns to claim jobs for which they're qualified. Here, 


one man signs on while others wait turn. 


It’s a short wait. 


5 Upgrading classes the union runs. It’s in the union’s interest to help members qualify 
for better jobs, higher pay. Shortage of skilled men is acute and. . . 


men instead of 45; some lower-rated 
men were permitted to stand in tor 
hard-to-find skilled hands; and a few 
aliens were approved as crewmen. 
Rule relaxing is only an expedient. 
It doesn’t solve the shortage. ‘That 
would require a lot more experienced 
seamen, not just enough to fill all 
ships’ crews, but also a 25% to 30% 
reserve. The extras are needed be- 
cause seamen ordinarily don’t jump 
right from one job to another—they 
like a layover in port between sailings, 
to break the monotony of sea life. 
¢ Good Living—SIU and other sea- 
farers’ unions now have a good lure 
for “inactive” seamen: The present 
shipping boom is expected to last a 
long time, and it offers good jobs at 
the highest maritime wages ever paid. 
Basic pay has risen since World War 


II, and seamen are now paid overtime 
when they work more than 40 hours 
a week. Since most crewmen work 56 
hours at sea, their weekly pay has been 
almost doubled. 

High-pay bait has brought enough 
seamen back into the service to cover 
most crew jobs on a minimum basis— 
without providing the necessary re 
serve to cover port lavoffs. But ship 
ping people are worried. More ships 
are coming red-hulled out of the oa. 
ball fleet; the rate of turnover in crews 
is also beginning to climb. So ship 
operators and unions expect the re- 
cruitment to be harder from here on. 
e Burnt Children—The trouble _ is, 
World War II seamen who really 
wanted to return to the sea seem to 
have been already signed. The others 
are skeptical about going to sea again: 
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| Fred Harvey supervisor, Walter E. Stone, and the Wyandotte Chemicals’ products help food taste better: 


Harlequin Room chef inspect a succulent roast turkey in vegetables, for instance, are fresher, cleaner, better-tasting 
the Fred Harvey kitchen in Chicago's Palmolive Building. because of Wyandotte dry ice, cleaners, and sanitizers. 


od .. 








Fred Harvey efficiency is known to David C. Raggio, of the Harvey staff, La Fonda, under Harvey management, 

millions who have enjoyed food on the inspects a modern, thorough, high-speed ws one oj t Southwest's most historic 
famous Santa Fe trains. Railroads, and even dishwashing unit. You can rely on Wyan- hotels. Thous s of hotels, institutions, 
the manufacturers of railroad cars and dotte specialized products for washing dish- and comme buildings find among 
equipment, benefit by the use of Wyandotte es, silver, glassware by hand or machine Wyandotte cts the answer to every 
Chemicals’ cleaning products It’s the world’s largest cleaning line. specialized 1 tenance-cleaning need. 





Wyandotte Chemicals 
work for you every day! 


.--Wwhen you stop at your favorite eating place, 
for instance. Take the famous Fred Harvey 


WYANDOTTE 


HEM 


hotels, restaurants, and shops: 


The restaurant business, like every other business and industry, depends on 
chemistry. Management of the fabulous Fred Harvey organization knows this 
—and so do top men in thousands of other restaurants. 


Wyandotte Chemicals’ products are used in manufacturing cooking utensils, 
whether of glass, steel, or aluminum. In processing food—butter, meats, baked 
goods, fruit—whether you eat it in a restaurant or at home. In cleaning the 
dishes and utensils, and the kitchen itself. And some chemicals are important 
cooking ingredients—baking soda, for instance. 


Directly or indirectly, every industry relies on chemicals.. And Wyandotte 
has been a leader in supplying‘ virtually every type of industry for over 60 
years. Ask your friends in business. Test us on your chemical or cleaning prob- 
lems. You’ll find, as so many others have, that Wyandotte Chemicals’ products 
and services are the finest. 


yandotte CHEMICALS 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN «+ OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Organics, Inorganics—World’s largest manufacturer of 
specialized cleaning products for business and industry 


Research at Wyandotte is given top 


From the Fred Harvey-operated hotels, 
Harvey bus tours show guests the won- 
ders of Grand Canyon. The diversity of Har- 
vey services is phenomenal. (The diversity of 
Wyandotte’s products is amazing, too: im- 
proving roads, rubber, plastics, gasoline. 


Behind the scenes, Fred Harvey oper- 

ates creameries, laundries, even a school 
for Grand Canyon mules! In these fields 
Wyandotte helps, also: improving animal 
feeds, making laundry cleaning products 
and helping to keep dairies clean. 


emphasis. In modern laboratories, new, 
improved products and processes are con 
stantly being developed. May Wyandotte 
Chemicals help you solve problems of 
production, application, and costs? 





“Man! This is the easiest 
hard day's work 


I've ever done!” 


“Bless EDISON TELEVOICE! 1+ gets me through a mountain of written 
work as easily as talking on the phone. I just pick up 
my TELEVOICE phone and talk. It's always connected to 
the recording instrument which my secretary keeps on 
her desk. I enjoy a direct line from thought to action!" 


1 girl serves 20 dictators ! 

Or more! Forget the secre- 
tary shortage--and begin 
to use secretarial capac- 
ity you never dreamed you 
had. TELEVOICE cuts instru- 
ment dictation costs as 
much as 66 2/3%. Just puta 
TELEVOICE station at every 
desk--and watch how fast 
the work flows out! 


\ 
O1CE ... the simple) 
\ 
economical phone- 
\ 


Famous Disc EDIson VOICE- 

WRITER, with exclusive 
High-Definition recording, inte- 
grates perfectly with the TELEVOICE 
system for those who want or need 
a heavy-duty instrument all their 
own. For every dictating situation, 
you can always rely on EDISON! 


Eye-openiag booklet! Ideas and help by the bookful! And the 
whole sensational success story of TELEVOICE. 
Send for your copy--now! Or arrange demon- 
stration by phoning our local representative. 
In Canada: Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., 
Toronto 1, Ontario. 


EDISON TELEVOICEWRITER 





EDISON, 14 Lakeside Ave., West Orange, N. J. The Televoice System 


Okay—send me A LINE ON TELEVOICE 


COMPANY. INCORPORATED 
ADDRESS Ediphone Division 
West Orange, New Jersey 














City. 





‘are Ow turned into typed orders in 
a matter of minutes. Previously, 
delays ran up to 24 hours. 


be. At Otis, four TELE VOICEWRITER 


rs (one shown below) serve 
‘ TELEVOICE 


phones in 
ts. They replace 39 


‘old. individual instruments which 


had obsolete—at a saving 
in ¢ t cost alone of 53%! 
And Otis reports other big plusses 
in swift, convenient service and 


: agree with 
Otis that Tecevoice is the handier, 
More direct line to action on 
less You owe it to your- 


n how EpisoNTELEVOICE 


ata ain A elle 


or ran 








“~~. World War Il merchant 

mariners have lost their 

spirit of adventure...” 
MARITIME UNIONS starts on p. 36 


they complain that all they got out of 
the merchant marine was good pay for 
the duration. After the war they had 
no jobs left, no status as veterans, no 
reemployment rights in industry, no 
GI housing, education, or other vet- 
erans’ benefits. They were dumped by 
the thousands into the postwar civilian 
world, and they got a quick brushoff. 

Since then, most have got shore 
jobs. They generally get less take-home 
pay, but they have a lot more security 
than they would in the maritime in- 
dustry. Many are now married. ‘Their 
old, venturesome spirit is gone. So, 
they say, why go back? Why gamble 
again in a feast-or-famine industry? 
¢ Uncle Sam’s Shadow—Unions and 
shipping companies recognize that it 
will take a lot of persuasion to get 
many of these former seamen back 
aboard ship. They are cooperating to 
urge them, to advertise the earnings 
possible in the industry today. Mean- 
while, they are keeping worried eyes 
on the government. 

A year ago the Maritime Admin- 
istration saw that its buildup of the 
merchant marine was headed for man- 
power shortages. It set up plans for a 
recruiting and manning program sim- 
ilar to that of the War Shipping Ac 
ministration of World War Il. Under 
it, MA employment offices would re- 
cruit men and (1) if the men were 
experienced, assign them to specific 
reactivated ships, or (2) if they were 
inexperienced, send them to training 
stations. 

Unions and steamship companies 
objected vigorously. The unions saw 
the program as an encroachment on 
their hiring-hall system. The com- 
panies saw it as another government 
move into the lines’ jealously guarded 
sphere of management rights. 

The objectors won the right to try 
to fill crew needs through their regular 
hiring channels. MA’s recruitment 
plan was set aside. But it can be taken 
up again any time the _hiring-hall 
system fails to man the ships. 
¢ Draft Losses—Right now unions 
and ship lings are trying to bolster their 
positions by strong appeals for draft de- 
ferments for seamen. As it it, local draft 
boards call seamen as quickly as anyone 
clse who is qualified for military service. 
Unions complain that draft losses alone 
have been big enough to cause maritime 
labor shortages. They say that if the 
government stops drafting seamen and 
releases those mm are already in service 
most maritime labor worries will end. 
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Muscle is the 
World's Most Wasteful 
Lifting Power 


*‘Muscling” is the expensive way to load or unload trucks. The 
cheapest way—the safest, fastest way—is to use a GLOBE 
Self-Leveling Ramp. 


The GLOBE Self-Leveling Ramp is readily installed at any 
loading platform. It provides a hydraulically-positioned gang- 
plank that instantly adjusts itself to truck or trailer level as 
vehicle springs flex. Platform workers can wheel 

cargo on or off trucks without ‘“‘juggling’’—make 

better time without risking damage to cargo or 

injury to themselves. 


Whatever your lifting problems, GLOBE can supply 
the right answer. Write today for our book on 
modern lifting. It is full of practical information on 
money-saving, labor-saving methods of lifting, load- 
ing, and handling materials and equipment. Ask for 
Bulletin BW-311. 











BY THE WORLD'S LARGEST 
MAKERS OF HYDRAULIC 
LIFTS, ELEVATORS AND 
OGiLIFTS AUTOMOTIVE HOISTS 


GLOBE HOIST COMPANY, 1000 E. Mermaid Lane, Philadelphia 18, Pa. 
(Factories at Des Moines, lowa & Philadelphia, Pa.) 














Latex “reproduction” of inscriptions on stone at ancient 
city of Timna, South Arabia, ted by the A. i 
Foundation for the Study of Man. 





2300-year old news 
picked up by rubber! 


RDINARILY you think of rubber 

as erasing words or letters. But 
here’s the perfect switch! A special latex 
compound, developed by American 
Anode, actually picks up inscriptions 
that were carved on stone 2300 years 
ago in the Arabian desert! 


First step in the ingenious process is 
painting the latex on a cloth laid over 
the inscriptions. When the latex is dry, 
the impregnated cloth is stripped off 
the stone. A plaster of paris cast is then 
made from this flexible rubber film— 
and an exact duplicate of centuries-old 
inscriptions is ready for deciphering 
anywhere. What's more, the rubber “neg- 
ative” may be kept for permanent file. 


Development of this special latex 
compound is typical of American 
Anode’s approach to many unusual 
problems. For we've helped on success- 
ful projects that range from decontam- 
ination boots and nature-like plastic 
plants to protective work gloves and 
rubber-coated chains. American Anode 
materials can be made to resist water 
and weather, gasoline, oil, many chem- 
icals and more “problem” conditions. 
And—we can handle jobs from design 
to delivery. For information, please 
write Dept. AF-1, American Anode 
Inc., 60 Cherry Street, Akron, Ohio. 


What can 


AMERICAN ANODE 
do for you 7 


CRUDE AND AMERICAN RUBBER LATICES, WATER 
CEMENTS AND SUSPENSIONS, AMERAN RESIN 
PASTES, COMPLETE MANUFACTURING FACILITIES 
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When a Union Is Also a Boss 


Labor groups prove just about as tough as any other 
employers. And NLRB, in Air Line Pilots case, rules that they 
have to bargain collectively, 


When it comes to bargaining with 
their own employees, labor unions are 
just like anybody else. 

That’s what the National Labor Re- 
lations Board said in ordering a bar- 
gaining election for the Union of Air 
Line Pilots Assn. Professional and Ad- 
ministrative Employees, unaffiliated. 
The employer in the case, Air Line 
Pilots Assn., is itself a labor union, 
affliated with AFL. 

When the vote is finally counted 
this week, the need for it will already 
be gone. The employer union has rec- 
ognized the employee union. Since the 
case was taken to NLRB, the pilots’ 
union got a new president who agreed 
to deal with UALPAPAE. David L. 
Behncke, previous president and foun- 
der of ALPA, had been the target of 
the employees’ organization. It claimed 
he worked them night and day without 
overtime pay and even put some of 
them to work on construction of 
ALPA’s new office building in Chi- 
cago. 
¢ Growing Staffs—This is the first time 
in its 16 years that NLRB has had to 
pass officially on a union as an em- 
ployer. But it’s not the first case of 
union employees joining a union or of 
disputes between unions and their own 
employees. The bigger unions get, the 
bigger their staffs get, and the more 
often these staffs organize into a union 
of their own. 

The consensus of impartial experts 
who help settle labor disputes is that 
unions are as bad or as good as other 
employers in their own labor relations. 
One union official went so far as to call 
them “lousy when it comes to dealing 
with their own people.” 
¢AFL Method—There’s no single 
union that acts as bargaining agent for 
union employees. In AFL units, most 
employees, including office people at 
AFL headquarters in Washington, are 
members of AFL’s Office Employees 
International Union. OEIU doesn’t 
ordinarily go out and organize union 
workers in a union—they join as a mat- 
ter of course. At one time, an OEIU 
official says, there was strong anti-union 
sentiment among some AFL unions as 
employers. “Now,” he says, “‘it’s pretty 
much gone, and we operate with our 
union-employers in the same way we 
work in other industries.” 
¢ CIO Scramble—In the CIO there’s 
no such set pattern. Since the expul- 
sion of the Communist-dominated 
United Office Professional Workers, 


like any company. 


CIO has issued many charters for local 
industrial unions of office workers. A 
lot of these groups include office work- 
ers of CIO unions. In New York, CIO 
Local Industrial Union 1735 includes 
200 employees of 20 unions in the New 
York-New Jersey area. In Washington 
and Detroit, similar setups exist. Else- 
where, groups of employees—as in the 
Air Line Pilots Assn.—have formed 
their own unaffiliated unions. In Port- 
land, Ore., office employees of CIO’s 
Woodworkers Union joined the Tex- 
tile Workers Union (CIO) to get bar- 
gaining experience and power behind 
them. 

There’s one other 
that union employees 
by belonging to units 
they work for. In 
employers and their bargaining agents 
are part of the same organization. One 
cynical union official likened this to 
company unions, where the emplover 
controls the union representing his em- 
ployees. Some fF Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers of America 
(CIO) are represented in this way. And 
John L. Lewis’ United Mine Workers 
has a local for its own employees as 
does its catch-all organization, District 
50. In neither case, however, do 
UMW’s_ empl participate in 
UMW’’s welfare fund 

In the independent railroad unions, 
the setup works this way: Male em- 
ployees are recruited from the member- 
ship of the union. Female employees 
generally ire members’ widows, or- 
phans, or other relatives, and belong 
to a women’s auxiliary of the union. 
The Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men & Enginemen has an employees’ 
unit which handles grievances for those 
employees who want it to. The other 
brotherhoods have similar units or 
committees which act on behalf of 
employees. 

e Guild Move—There’s been one no- 
table exception to this industrial rather 
than craft pattern of organizing all 
union employees into one group. The 
American Newspaper Guild (CIO), 
through its labor press unit in New 
York, has been trying to organize all 
union employees who work on union 
newspapers. Of 100 or more pros- 
pects, the Guild claims around 60 now 
—from both AFL and CIO unions. 
And it also claims one quasi-contract 
—with CIO’s Transport Workers Un- 
ion. Unions don’t sign regular contracts 
with their employees. Instead they “ex- 


important way 
are represented 

of the union 
these cases, their 


nplovees of 
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120th Annual Statement 





THE BANK OF 
NOVA SCOTIA 


Established 1832 





CAPITAL AUTHORIZED AND SUBSCRIBED 
$15,000,000 
CAPITAL PAID-UP 
$14,804,545 


RESERVE 
$29,609,091 





Condensed General Statement 
as at 3lst October, 1951 


ASSETS 


Cash, clearings and due from banks $164,423,893.84 

Government and other public securities not 
exceeding market value 223,872,345.38 

Other bonds and stocks, not exceeding 
market value 

Call loans (secured) 

Other loans and discounts (after full pro- 
vision for bad and doubtful debts) 


23,819,511.54 
33,266,903.10 


385,802,500.45 


Liabilities of customers unde. acceptances 
and letters of credit (as per contra) 19,833 ,636.59 
22,455,725.59 

618,447.06 
$874,092,963.55 


Bank premises. . 
Other assets 


LIABILITIES 


Notes in circulation see $ 46,386.34 
Deposits 803,770,765.18 
Acceptancesand lettersofcredit outstanding —_-19,833,636.59 
1,644,)15.11 
14,804,545.85 
29,609,091.72 
483,195.58 
296,500.00 


Other habihtes 

Capital paid-up 

Reserve fund 

Dividends declared and unpaid 
Provision for extra distribution 


Balance of profits, as per Profit and Loss 


Account 3,604,727.18 


$874,092,963.55 


GENERAL OFFICES: TORONTO, CANADA 
Branches across Canada and in 
JAMAICA « CUBA + PUERTO RICO 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


LONDON, ENG. 
108 Old Broad St. 


NEW YORK, U.S.A 
49 Wall St 








HOW TO MEASURE 
A NATION’S GROWTH 


‘ rapidity of Canada’s growth, 
which is one of today’s international highlights, 
can be measured in various ways. However computed, 
nearly all economic indices will reveal progress 
and prosperity. For example, the impressive increases 
in gross national product since the war clearly 
demonstrate the continual development of Canada’s 
natural resources, made possible in large measure 
by increasing foreign and domestic investment. This 
development is paralleled by a vigorous program 
of capital expansion. 


In these years of growth, The Bank of Nova Scotia’s 
annual statements reflect the healthy state of Canadian 
business. The Bank, a full partnes in Canada’s 
economic life, is expanding its facilities and services 
each year to meet the increasing demands of 
Canadian and American and other foreign business. 


The BANK of NOVA SCOTIA 


383 Branches from coast to coast in Canada and abroad 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
49 WALL STREET 


GENERAL OFFICE: 
TORONTO, CANADA 


LONDON, ENG.: 
108 OLD BROAD S*. 





e Mystik Cloth 
Tapes 


e Mystik Paper 
Masking Tapes 


e Mystik Protecto- 
Mask 


e Mystik Dri-Pipe 
e Mystik Spra-Mask 


e Mystik Sand-Blast 


Absolute 
Protection 


agoinst Moisture 


Mystik TaPE type 6000-A, is the only tape 
made that complies with government specifi- 
cations JAN-P-127 Type I Grade-A. That 
means no moisture, not a drop,can seep through 
this tape. For the answer to your shipping 
problems wherever you want maximum pro- 
tection against deteriorating elements, get 
Myst1k Tape, 6000-A. Write today for full 
information and samples on this and other 
pressure-sensitive Mystik Tapes. Mystik 
Adhesive Products, 2636 N. Kildare, Chicago 39. 





change letters” or issue a “memoran- 
dum of understanding.” That’s the 
kind of deal the American Newspaper 
Guild has with TWU. 

The Guild goal is to achieve the 
same journeyman standards for the la- 
bor press that it has set for regular 
newspapers. This will be tough. It 
might mean that the employees of a 
union paper would be paid more than 
the employer-union officials. Another 
utopian demand could be a standard 
work week. Most union papers have 
small staffs, and many of the emplov- 
ees also work in the union’s publicity 
department. ‘Tl frequently means 
overtime—unpaid \ prevalent notion 
in union circles is that work for the 
organization is done out of devotion 
to the cause and not for financial com- 
pensation. On the credit side, the 
Guild says TWU and others it deals 
with are generous on vacations and 
sick leave. 
eA “Cause”—It taken for granted 
that to man plovees of unions, 
unionism is a ise,” not just a job 
As a result, t the militant tech- 
niques of unior in their workplace 
would mean identifying their employer 
as an oppressive boss—something they 
are reluctant, and sometimes fearful, to 
do. On the ot! hand, this pro-em- 
ployer sentiment has been used as a 
pretext by som ions for paying sub- 
standard wage 
eScabs in the Union—There have 
been cases of strikes and picketing of 
union offices. In Toledo, a dozen office 
workers struck CIO’s United Auto 
Workers Local 12 in a dispute over 
working conditions (BW—May27’50, 
pl08). As sox the clerks walked 
out, Richard Gosser, who runs Local 
12, hired replacements. This—according 
to union standards—is out-and-out scab- 
herding and strikebreaking. He was 
forced to back down 

Last fall employees of CIO’s Com- 
munications Workers of America in 
Washington struck for a pay boost. 
During that strike, union officials 
crossed picket lines—another anti-union 
sin (BW —Oct.27’51,p42). 

In Brooklyn, a group of unions owns 
a meeting and social hall called the 
Labor Lyceum. It has five caretakers: 
porters and other service help. The 
five were organized into a bargaining 
unit by AFL’s Building Service Em 
ployees International Union. They re- 
quested the standard contract the union 
gets for its members elsewhere. But 
the union-owners refused to grant most 
of the basic demands of BSEIU. It 
wasn’t until the state stepped in that 
the Lyceum owners finally gave in and 
signed. 

That sort of thing has happened 
often enough to make it impossible for 
the labor movement to claim it is a 
model for employers to copy. 
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This excellent L-O-F Fiber-Glass prod- 
uct, available now in quantity, is 
called “B” Super:Fine. Its light weight 
and superb sound- and thermal-insu- 
lating qualities are welcome to industry. 


Why production of 


is such weleome news to American industry 


Executives and key men of 
many industries have expressed 
keen interest in the production 


ot L-O-F Fiber-Glass 


HERE ARE several sound reasons 

why L-O-F Fiber-Glass is good 
news to industry. 
First: L-O-F’s great resources and 
over 50 years of experience in pro- 
ducing quality automotive glass, 
plate glass, Thermopane*, plastics 
and other products assure you 
Fiber-Glass of highest quality. 
SECOND: L:O-F Fiber-Glass is being 
made in many important forms, 
high-demand products of special in- 
terest to manufacturers of aircraft, 
automobiles and trucks, textiles, 
reinforced plastics and paper and 
electrical insulation. 


THIRD: Fine, new plant facilities 


Lo. 


have-been set up by Libbey-Owens: 
Ford to provide extensive produc- 
tion capacity and make L-O°F a 
highly dependable source of supply. 


If you have already discovered 
the benefits of glass in fiber form, 
investigate L-O-F now as an im- 
portant new supplier. 


Or, if you are now using other 
types of material for thermal or 
acoustical insulation, reinforcing 
for plastics or paper, or electrical 
insulation, L-O-F Fiber-Glass can 
offer a combination of advantages 
unmatched by other such materials. 


For technical data, or consultation 
on L-O-F Fiber-Glass applications 
in your business, call your local 
L-O-F office (branches in 24 major 
cities). Or write, wire or phone 
Libbey-Owens:Ford, Dept. F-G 222, 
Nicholas Bldg., Toledo 3, Ohio. 

*® 


LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD GLASS COMPANY 


FIBER-GLASS DIVISION 


FIBER:GLASS 


Continuous-fiber textile yarn 
is fantastically strong. Won't 
shrink or stretch, rot or mildew. 
And it has excellent electrical- 
insulating properties. 


Roving, chopped strand and 
textile yarns of L-‘O-F Fiber- 
Glass. For reinforcing plastics, 
paper, paper tape, etc. 


Super-Fine “AA” sound and 
thermal insulation, primarily 
for aircraft. Incredibly tiny 
.00004” diameter) fibers. Made 
to highest L-O-F standards. 





IN STEELMAKING, where there is a desperate demand for anything that will boost output, the question is . 


How Much Can Oxygen Do? 


Over a century ago, a Kentucky iron- 
master named William Kelly discovered 
that he could blow air through redhot 
pig iron and burn out impurities. The 
principle is still used in the Bessemer 
converter. 

A few years ago, the steel industry 
pushed Kelly’s idea a long step further. 
It started blowing oxygen through its 
opeti-hearth furnaces—on the theory 
that if ordinary air would cause com- 
bustion in the melt, oxygen would do 
the job a lot better. It hoped to get a 
triple benefit from using oxygen: 

¢ Burning out the impurities. 
¢ Controlling carbon content. 
¢ Melting scrap faster. 

By now the steel industry has had 
enough experience with oxygen to form 
some definite opinions about its value. 
But the records of the different com- 
panies don’t add up to the same con- 
clusion. Some found that oxygen 
worked fine; others were disappointed: 
Some have given up the whole idea. 
The only point on which there is gen- 
eral agreement is the use of oxygen in 
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heat-treating steel. Just about everyone 
is using it for that. 
¢ Shy About Data—Most of the com- 
panies that are using or experimenting 
with oxygen are close-mouthed about 
their results, for competitive reasons. 
It is known, though, that Wheeling 
Steel Corp. feeds oxygen into the heats 
of its open-hearth furnaces. This speeds 
up removal of carbon, which in tum 
permits Wheeling to build deeper fur- 
naces and make bigger heats. U.S. 
Steel fooled around with oxygen, then 
switched to compressed air, which it 
feels give the same results. Republic 
Steel Corp. tried oxygen, too, but 
dropped it because of increased wear on 
furnace linings. 
e Inland’s Results—There is one com- 
pany that has been willing to issue 
facts and figures on its oxygen develop- 
ment. That’s Inland Steel Co., which 
is the eighth-largest producer in the 
industry. 

Probably, the results that Inland 
describes are pretty much the same as 
those experienced by a number of other, 


less talkative companies. Here are some 
of Inland’s finding 

e Use of oxygen has 
production, and cut costs 
e If times get tough for steel, it 
even lower Inland’s breakeven 


increased 


may 
point. 
eThe c using a lot of 

high-purity oxygen, can’t always get as 
much as it want 

Linde Air Produ 
Union Carbide 
Inland’s sole source 
supplies around tons (or |-million 
cu. ft.) per day, with a purity of 99.5%. 
e Added Capacity—To meet generally 
increasing demands, Linde is now build- 
ing a new oxygen plant at East Chi- 
cago. It will have a daily capacity of 
500 tons either low-purity (95%) or 
high-purity (99.5 

Inland has signed up for about 200 
tons per day from Linde, most of it 
the 95% grade. The oxygen will be 
brought to its Indiana Harbor works 
through a pair of 3-mi.-long pipelines. 
One pipe will carry low-purity oxygen 


ts Co., a division of 
Carbon Corp., is 
of oxygen. Linde 
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They’re sharpening a tool 
for you 


T Brookhaven National Laboratory on Long Is- 

land, these men are building a cosmotron. They 

are going to use it to study the forces behind nuclear 
energy. 

That's the purpose. But this kind of project gener- 
ally has another result, too—one with a more direct 
effect on everyday business and living. In building 
their cosmotron, these men are being called upon for 
some near miracles in high vacuum technology—a 
technology which on the workaday side is bringing 
us better metals, longer-lasting biologicals, more ef- 
ficient electronic appliances, less expensive and more 
attractive decorative items. 

For example: take the problem of maintaining this 
60-foot diameter ‘‘merry-go-round"’ containing about 
500 cubic feet of volume at less than one-hundred- 
millionth of atmospheric pressure. (DPi supplied spe- 
cial diffusion pump jets to do it.) An all-metal con- 
struction was out because of eddy currents. Ceramics 
in the shape required lacked strength. Most plastics 





spoiled the vacuum by giving off too much vapor. (One 
plastic proved pretty good in that respect, but could 
not be obtained in sheets large enough to cover the 
entire surface.) 

Happily, our Myvaseal Gasketing Material, a syn- 
thetic elastomer, tough and easily compressible, 
proved in design experiments to have so low a vapor 
pressure that the Brookhaven engineers upped their 
sights on the vacuum attainable. With the Myvaseal 
covering you see being applied here, they now expect 
that 90% of the starting protons will survive their 
150,000-mile ride inside the chamber without being 
deflected by gas molecules. 

Perhaps there is a place in your manufacturing op- 
erations where Myvaseal Gasketing Material can now 
make high vacuum play a profitable role. Or, perhaps 
the new high-volume DPi Oil Ejector vacuum pumps, 
or one of the host of other DPi developments, can turn 
high vacuum into an efficient unit process for you. 

To find out, write Distillation Products Industries, 
Vacuum Equipment Department, 739 Ridge Road 
West, Rochester 3, N. Y. (Division of Eastman Kodak 
Company). 


high vacuum 








Alse ... vitamins A and E... 
distilled monoglycerides ... mere then 
3500 Eastman Organic Chemicals 


for science and industry 





WORKING CAPITAL 


rates high priority in 


business planning now 


N an economy such as we have 

now, a tight cash position is not 
necessarily a reflection on the “health” 
of a company. On the contrary, many 
of America’s biggest and many of 
America’s fastest growing concerns 
have found, now find or will find 
themselves in this position. 


Many companies are “current 
asset” PROSPEROUS but “ready 
cash” POOR because it’s the composi- 
tion of working capital rather than its 
size that counts. And with higher tax 
payments to make on 1951 earnings 
... and with 70% of these taxes to pay 
before June 30... such companies are 
going to suffer a still further drain 
on operating cash 


Delaying action to correct a re- 
ducing cash position can be just as 
disastrous to a business as ignoring 
warning signals of failing health can be 
to an individual. 


We know. For while CommerctaL 
Crepit was able to solve the working 
capital problem last year for hundreds 
of manufacturers and wholesalers who 
came to us in time, there were other 
companies that were beyond our help. 
They had delayed too long, fought a 
losing battle in trying to operate and 
compete under the terrific handicap 
of a short cash position. 


Obviously, Commercta, CrepIT 
cannot predict the future, but that the 
money market may tighten as the 
need for more commercial borrowing 
grows is more than a possibility. For 
nearly 40 years the business of 
CommerctAt Crepit has been money. 
We're SPECIALISTS in this field. 
Our advice to the executive whose 
business is likely to face a cash 
problem any time in ’52 is to give the 
subject high priority. Start now to 
investigate ways you can meet the 
problem. 


Half a billion dollars 
can't be wrong 


One method you should investigate is 
that offered by Commerciat Creprrt. 
Currently, we are supplying manu- 
facturers and wholesalers with cash for 
working capital purposes at the rate 
of HALF A BILLION DOLLARS 


annually. 


Commerctat Crepit can provide 
the average company with substan- 
tially more cash than its usual borrow- 
ing sources within 3 to 5 days. 
ComMERCIAL CREDIT can put execu- 
tives’ minds at rest by showing that 
our funds can be available continuous- 
ly for ten weeks, ten months or years. 
ComMERCIAL CREDIT can give assur- 
ance to users of its method that if 
increased sales call for increased 
financing, more funds will be available 
automatically. 


CommerctaL Crepit’s plan offers 
all the advantages of selling stock or 
taking in partners without the disad- 
vantages. You solve your problem 
almost immediately and without any 
legal, accounting or other preliminary 
costs. You retain full company owner- 
ship. You keep complete control over 
management and profits. You handle 
our one reasonable charge as a tax 
deductible, business expense. 


There is nothing more costly 
than lack of cash 


DON’T DELAY. If you have or face a 
tight cash position, wire or write the 
nearest ComMERCIAL CreEpiT Corpo- 
RATION office below and we will sub- 
mit a proposal. Just say, “Saw your 
message in Business Week. Give me 
complete facts.” 


. . ° 


If your need is urgent, phone our 
nearest Divisional Manager: New 
York, Mr. Barrett, Phone MUrray 
Hill 3-5400; Cutcaco, Mr. Rogers, 
Phone DEarborn 2-3716; Battmore, 
Mr. Brilhart, Phone SAratoga 4395; 
Los Ance.es, Mr. Norton, Phone 
Michigan 9431; San Francisco, Mr. 
Dunnington, Phone YUcon 2-6362. 





Capital and Surplus 
over $120,000,000 
COMMERCIAL 
CREDIT 
CoMPANY 


BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: 
Baltimore 1 + New York 17 + Chicago 6 
Los Angeles 14 + San Francisco 6 














“. . . Oxygen has cut costs 
as well as corners...” 
OXYGEN starts on p. 46 


for the open-hearths. The other is for 
the high-purity required by conven- 
tional steel mill jobs such as welding 
or heat treating. 

Inland feeds the gas into the open 
hearths in two ways: It is piped di- 
rectly into the burners of the open 
hearths to support combustion and get 
a hotter flame. It is blown into the 
melt to contro] its characteristics. 
About 35% of Inland’s consumption 
oes into the burners; the rest is used 
fe decarburization in the melt. Inland 
plans to boost the quota for the burners 
when its larger supply comes through 
next year. 
¢ Output Boost—The company’s pro- 
duction men figure that oxygen in- 
creases the furnace output by about 
8%. Scrap can be fed into the furnaces 
faster; a iat is brought down to spe- 
cifications more quickly. 

Inland’s No. 2 shop now has a rated 
capacity of 23-million tons per year. 
Without oxygen, capacity would drop 
by 190,000 tons. With the increased 
supply next year capacity should go up 
another 100,000 tons. That’s equiva- 
lent to adding a big open-hearth fur- 
nace. Capacity won’t go up proportion- 
ally with the new supply, though, 
because most of the oxygen will go to 
the burners. Oxygen for the burners 
doesn’t increase the output as much 
as it does when used for decarburiza- 
tion. 

The new Linde plant will mean a 
cost saving for Inland. The present 
plant makes only the high-purity kind 
of oxygen. With the new one, Inland 
will ‘switch to low-purity at a consid- 
erably lower price. 
¢ Cost Factor—Oxygen isn’t something 
that steelmakers use only when they 
are forced to make more steel. It has 
cut costs as well as corners in Inland’s 
shops. So if there is ever a drop in the 
steel business, Inland will close down 
some open hearths, instead of cutting 
off the oxygen, despite its expense. 

Inland is so sold on oxygen that it is 
specifically designing its new $30- 
million open-hearth shop for it. The 
shop will have four furnaces, each with 
a capacity of 250 tons per heat. The 
furnaces will up Inland’s annual capac- 
ity by another 750,000 tons. 

Besides calling for new furnace de- 
signs, the use of oxygen will require 
bigger and faster equipment for 
handling scrap. With the increased 
combustion, Inland can use more and 
heavier scrap, and still melt it down 
in the same time needed for normal 
charges. Already, the buggies that haul 
scrap to the oxygen-using furnaces 
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Plumb good... 


Important to a builder is his “plumb bob”. Important to all expanding 
industries are dependable materials, equipment and services. 
The Davison Chemical Corporation produces many products of dependability. One of these 
is silicofluorides . . . used by builders for the hardening of concrete. This is only one of the many ways 
Davison is helping to meet the requirements of industry and agriculture. Davison products, development 
facilities and research personnel are at all times available to help you with your particular problem. 


Progress ot Chemistry 


THE DAVISON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Baltimore 3, Maryland 


PRODUCERS OF: CATALYSTS, INORGANIC ACIDS, SUPERPHOSPHATES, PHOSPHATE ROCK, SILICA GELS AND SILICOFLUORIDES. SOLE PRODUCERS OF DAVCO GRANULATED FERTILIZERS 





how hot? 


Oxygen bubbled through molten 
Stainless steel sc removes 
impurities and s badly 
needed nickel mium 


“DRY ICE” (Solid CO. gas) refrigerates 
your blood donation to preserve its life- 
giving effectiveness during its flight overseas. 
This same gas also sparkles soft drinks, 

and helps keep food fresh. 


at the frontiers of progress youll find 


Reduction y, Incorporated, 


It’s a long step from reclaiming highly critical nickel and chro- Divisions of Air 
mium to the refrigeration of whole blood — yet Air Reduction takes AIR REDUCTION SALES COMPANY, AIR 


it in stride. REDUCTION PACIFIC COMPANY, AIR RE- 
Why? Because Airco’s business is the business of America — a cor- DUCTION MAGNOLIA COMPANY... Indus- 
porate family that contributes to the basic activities of American trial Gases, Welding and Cutting Equipment 
life and industry —a corporate family that depends on each in- * AIRCO EQUIPMENT NUFACTURING 
dividual member for the techniques and knowledge to benefit indus- DIVISION * NATIONAL CARBIDE COM- 
tries as diverse as aircraft manufacture and food packaging... PANY ... Calcium Carbide * OHIO CHEMI 
medical therapy and shipbuilding. CAL & SURGICAL EQUIPMENT COMPANY, 
In fact, wherever progress is racing ahead, not inching to new OHIO CHEMICAL PACIFIC COMPANY . . . 
frontiers, you'll find an Air Reduction Product. Medical Gases — Apparatus — Hospital 
Equipment * PURE CARBONIC COMPANY 

Carbonic Gas and “Dry-ice"” * AIRCO 


=) => ‘an 
AIRCO) Air REDUCTION COMPANY, INCORPORATED | company international... Export « 


AIR REDUCTION CHEMICAL COMPANY 











carry 30% more weight per load than 
to other furnaces. 
¢ Effect on Lini ygen boosts 
steel output, but it shortens the life of 
the refractory linings in the furnaces. 
The large heats and the bulkier scrap 
charges wear the linings down. 

In another role, though, oxygen helps 
get the linings back into shape. Lances, 
squirting oxygen, burn out iron lodged 
in the linings. Once the spots are 
—- oxygen cuts the drying time in 

alf, which means that the furnace gets 
back into production that much faster. 
¢ Low Pressure—Inland isn’t content 
to coast along on the 8% increase that 
oxygen has squeezed out of its furnaces. 
It is still experimenting with new meth- 
ods. Inland researchers are using the 
gas at reduced pressures, and in smaller 
lines. They don’t yet know what effect 
this will have on production or operat- 
ing costs. But the research is a hedge 
against a time when oxygen might be- 
come scarce. 

¢ Others Dubious—Inland isn’t the 
only steel company that is enthusiastic 
about oxygen. But a large part of the 
industry is still dubious. 

One reason for the doubts probably 
is the fact that oxygen was greatly over- 
rated when it was first introduced in 
U.S. steelmaking back around 1946 
Originally, reports filtered back from 
Europe that steelmakers were doing 
great things with oxygen. That put the 
U.S. steelmakers on the edges of their 
chairs. Steel Co. of Canada, Ltd., gave 
it a whirl with moderate but limited 
success. After the Canadian tryout, 
oxygen picked up the reputation of 
being close to a sure cure for anything 
that ailed the industry. 

Looking back, many steel cxperts 
feel that the publicity was more than 
oxygen deserved. A lot of companies 
had to learn by experience that it takes 
time, money, and some disappoint- 
ments to use oxygen successfully. 





PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





Two big aluminum extruders were or- 
dered by the Air Force for use by Rey- 
nolds Metals Co. in mass-producing 
large aircraft parts (BW-—Jan.19’52,p 
23). The two presses, one rated at 12,- 
000 tons capacity and the other 8,000 
tons, will be installed at Reynolds’ 
Phoenix (Ariz.) plant. The 12,000-ton 
oe will be able to squeeze a 5,000-Ib. 

illet, 32 in. thick and 70 in. long, into 
an aircraft part. 


2 
Thimble-sized rectifiers are being made 
of germanium by General Electric in 


limited quantities. They convert al- 
ternating current to direct current that 
operates equipment such as radar, sonar, 
and computing machines. Germanium 
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rectifiers are smaller, lighter, and more 
efficient than selenium or copper 
oxide types. 
« 

Radioactive ethyl: Scientists at Battelle 
Memorial Institute have tagged tetra- 
ethyl lead, an antiknock agent in gas- 
oline, with radioactive carbon-14. They 
believe this will help them find out 
what ag oy chemically to leaded 
gasoline when it burns in an auto en- 
gine. 


s 
Idle machine tools are being spotted by 
the Defense Dept. A recent directive 
asked for a list of all metalworking ma- 
chines used in production 25 hr. or 
less in nongovernment plants in the 
past year. The department wants to 
add such machines to its industrial 
equipment reserves. 

. 
Electrical cellophane is the way du 
Pont describes Mylar, its new polyester 
plastic film. The stuff is colorless and 
transparent like cellophane, but it’s a 
much tougher material. Mylar stays 
flexible down to 50F, withstands heat 
up to 150F, and is a good insulator. 
It won't be commercially available for 
two or thee years. Then du Pont ex- 
pects it to take hold first as an elec- 
trical insulator. Other potential uses: 
packaging, lightweight storm windows. 

¥ 


A new family of powdered metallic ores 
for foundry use has been developed 
by Exomet, Inc., of Conneaut, Ohio. 
When heated, the rough-grained pow- 
der releases oxygen and generates heat 
up to 4,000F. It is said to help make 
sounder castings by keeping the metal 
hot in the mold. And as the casting 
shrinks on cooling, this onan addi- 
tive makes up for the shrinkage. The 
stuff is compounded of iron mill scale, 
aluminum powder, and a pinch of ferro- 
alloys. One of the five varieties can be 
used in making steel ingots, another in 
welding. 


* 
A sound wave producer for industrial 
research is offered by Raytheon Mfg. 
Co. This oscillator can be used in bac- 
teriological and biological research for 
studying the effect of sound waves on 
micro-organisms. It may also cut costs 
of chemical manufacturing methods. 
* 

Fabricating titanium is a tough job. 
One way to get around titanium ma- 
chining problems is not to machine it, 
but to form it, says the Cyril Bath 
Machinery Co. Tests made with the 
material on the company’s rotary draw 
former shows that a titanium ring for 
jet engines weighing 5 Ib. can be made 
of 54 Ib. of metal and cost $135 by 
forming. But to whittle the same ring 
out of a chunk of metal would take 350 
Ib. of metal costing about $8,750; 
would bring machining woes. 





LOW-COST 
VARIABLE SPEED 


for liqht machinery 


converts any standard 
constant-speed motor 
toa variable speed drive 


REEVES 


Vari- Speed Jr. 


1, REEVES Vari-Speed Jr. is placed on motor 
shaft. 


2. Any standard, constant-speed motor, Ve 
to 14 hp. 

3. Handwheel moves motor forward or 
backward for speed variation. 

4. Sliding motor base. 

5. Any standard V-belt. 

6. Any standard sheave. 

Widen the work range of your light 

machines by installing REEVES Vari- 

Speed Jr. Easily applied . . . provides 

stepless speed adjustability in ratios up 

to 2% to 1. No intricate mechanisms 

- no chain drives, gears, multiple 

belts, etc. Write for complete informa- 

tion to Dept. 9. 

REEVES PULLEY COMPANY + COLUMBUS, INDIANA 

Recognized leader in variable speed control 


Variable Speed Drives 
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1 Suction-cupped handler picks up unlabeled cans of pineapple, doing the work of 15 
men at the plant of Hawaiian Canneties Co., Ltd. 


Quick Handling for Hot Cans 


In the canning business a fair part 
of the processing dollar goes into tot- 
ing cans around. So if you can get one 
mechanical octopus to replace 30 hu- 
man hands, you save yourself a goodly 
chunk of handling costs. That's just 
what Hawaiian Canneries Co., Ltd. 
is doing with its new palletizing (pal- 
let loading) equipment. 
¢ The Old Way—Hawaiian Canneries, 
like other processors, has to cook its 
pineapples in the can and allow the 
stuff to cool before labeling the can. 
Before the company got its new equip- 
ment, a two-man team would take the 
cans off the line after cooking and stack 
them by hand in trays. Then a truck 
would cart a stack of trays to a cooling 
area. When the cans were ready for 


52 


labeling, the men unloaded them by 
hand onto the labeling line. 

The company figured that manual 
handling in a processing plant was 
about as inconsistent as a skyscraper 
without elevators. So it went to work 
on a mechanical handler and came up 
with its suction-cupped materials han- 
dler (pictures). 
¢ Time-Saver—Now one palletizer does 
the work of about 15 men. And it 
loads cans onto the pallet about twice 
as fast as the men it replaces. The 
company also developed another ma- 
chine that unloads the cans from the 
pallets and onto the labeling line. 

The idea looked so good that Stand 
ard-Knapp, division of Emhart Mfg. 
Co., of Portland, Conn., got exclusive 


4 


The mechanical handler 


stacks 300 


“bright” cans per min. on pallets. 


Another machine unloads cans, trans- 
fers them at a rate of 1,000 per minute 
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3 After the pallet is loaded with 2,160 
cans, it’s carted away. 
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to a converger, which delivers them single 
file for labeling operations. 
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Worner & Swasey 5-spindle 
automatic bor machine 
installation at Colson 
Corporation, Elvria, Ohia. 
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they help solve a customer's production problem 


Here’s what Warner & Swasey designers did for one of their 
customers with advanced 5-spindle automatic bar machines— 

© Cut setup time more than 50% i 
@ Increased production 7 to 8 times on lots of 500 to 10,000 pieces [By 
® Made “progressive” setups much more practical , 

® Made small lots economically practical 

© Provided easy access and interchangeability of tooling 

© Eliminated cam changing 

Working with Warner & Swasey designers, SCS’ engineers 

supplied a spindle bearing arrangement which provided 

maximum rigidity through a variety of feeds and speeds without 

the need of bearing adjustment. 

Why, when today it’s pretty hard not to buy good bearings, are 

so many machine tools SS -equipped? : 
Simply because machine tool designers know, when they specify “ 
SOS, they get other things along with the bearings... the 


teamwork of bearing engineering spe- 


cialists at SCS ’s headquarters; the 
teamwork of S0S field men who are 
BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 


qualified specialists in the application of 
bearings to machine tool designs; the ex- 
panding production facilities of efficient, 
up-to-date plants. 

Whatever your product, your engineers 
and designers can have this helpful team- 
work simply by asking for it. 779 


8 integrity - fts hip - llurgy + tol control . surface finish 
WHY SF IS PREFERRED BY ALL INDUSTRY product uniformity 
engineering service - field service 


SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 
— manufacturers of SKF and HESS-BRIGHT bearings. 








40,000 
satisfied 
owners of 


VOTER 


TRACTOR 
WINCHES 


Sold and Serviced for 
more than 20 years by 
CATERPILLAR-HYSTER 
dealers all over the world 





A high percentage of all Caterpillar 
Diesel tractors are equipped with 
Hyster winches. 

Caterpillar dealers around the globe 
—more than 400—sell and service 
Hyster towing winches for Caterpillar- 
built tractors. 

Hyster towing winches are used in 
these basic work classifications: CON- 
STRUCTION, INDUSTRIAL, LOG- 
GING, MINING, OIL and GAS, MIL- 
ITARY, AGRICULTURE, TRANS- 
PORTATION, GOVERNMENT. 

Any Caterpillar dealer will gladly 
tell you about Hyster tractor winches. 


HYSTER COMPANY 


2907 N. E. Clackamas, Portland 8, Ore. 
1807 North Adams St., Peoria 1, Illinois 


World's Largest Manufacturer 
of Tractor Winches 





rights to make and sell the equipment. 
¢ Should Be Popular—The letizer 
looks like a cinch to catch on Ne with 
packers and jobbers of other food prod- 
ucts as well. Fruits, fish, and vegetables 
such as corn and peas—like pineapples— 
have to be cooked in the can. Before 
labeling, the can has to be carted away 
to cool—and it’s in this extra operation 
that the machine can be useful. 

The processor also likes to catch 
“leakers” in the bright (unlabeled) can 
before he slaps a label on it and packs 
it in a carton. By slipping a kraft paper 
separator between each tier of cans on 
the pallet, he can easily spot the leak- 
ers. Then, too, by storing the cans for 
a few days, any that go bad are easy 
to see because the can swells. 

Some canners and jobbers label cans 
with the retailer’s brand name, as with 
chain stores. So they like to store the 
cans bright and label only to order. 

Standard-Knapp also sees possibilities 
in handling glass jar products with its 
palletizer. The suction cups on the 
machine head get a firm grip.on the 
jar so there’s little chance of glass break- 
age. A coffee packer also is interested 
in the equipment. 

The palletizer and depalletizer are 
— at about $7,500 each. Standard- 

napp says it can build the equipment 
to suit the individual canner’s need. 


Muscle? No, Plastic 


It’s not that the man is so strong. The 
pipe is so light. This extruded plastic pipe 
now being used in the oil fields weighs 
one-twelfth as much as cement-lined steel 
pipe. A three-man crew can lay 4,000 ft. 


of it in a day. Made by the Tennessee 
Eastman Co. of Tenite butyrate plastic, 
the pipe resists corrosion and doesn’t clog 
up with parafin when carrying crude oil 
as steel pipes do. It’s available for indus- 
trial purposes in 20-ft. lengths and diam- 
eters up to 6 in. 


10,000 LIVES LOST IN FIRES 


Every 24 hours, an average of 
27 victims comprise a tragic, 
nationwide loss because certain 
buildings fail to provide safety 
from FIRE. The corrective? In- 
stall GLosBE Automatic Sprink- 
lers to discover and stop FIRE. 
GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
NEW YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 











EXCELLENT 


"li 


Government statistics prove that Maine 
work stoppages are far below the nation’s 
average. In Maine you get all the usual 
advantages that mean profitable opera- 
tion, and an important PLU 

You and your family can really live and 
enjoy life—enjoy an environment that as- 
sures health and happiness for yourself 
and family. 

You'll find it easier to work and easier to 
play when you are in busi- . 

ness in Maine — get the 

Maine Facts. 

An inquiry on your business let- 


terhead will have prompt, confi- 
dential attention. Write today 


Maine Development Comm. ¢ Augusta 1, Maine 
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Scale With Brains 


In almost every manufacturing proc- 
ess from glass to waffle mixes, you 
have to weigh out dry materials for 
mixing according to a formula. Se- 
lect-O-Weigh, made by Richardson 
Scale, does the job automatically and 
with just one scale. 

On a control panel located at any 
convenient point in the plant, the oper- 
ator sets a dial for each ingredient in 
the formula. He pushes a button, and 
screw feeder mechanisms deliver in se- 
quence just the right amounts of each 
matcrial. The scale, weighing either con- 
secutively or cumulatively, discharges 
the stuff to a mixer for processing. It 
can’t start on the next weighing job 
until the scale indicator is back at 
zero. Richardson designs each elec- 
tronic machine to handle your spe- 
cific needs. 

e Source: Richardson Scale Co., Clif- 
ton, N. J. 


Build-It-Yourself Set 


What you might call an “industrial 
erector set” is a package of ten 10-ft. 
sections of slotted-leg steel angles. Just 
by bolting together the units, called 
DexAngle, you can assemble almost 
anything from shelving, bins,  scaf- 
folding, and motor mounts to rails and 
benches. You can also get auxiliary 
components, such as panels and casters, 
to give the equipment a wider versa- 
tility. 

When used singly as uprights in 
lengths up to 54 ft., these angles will 
support loads as high as 1,200 Ib. But 
you can increase the strength by mak- 
ing C-channels, T-sections, I-sections, 
and box sections. Assembled this way, 
the units will take loads up to 4,000 
Ib. The handiest thing about the 
angles is that they are easily altered 
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WANTED 


16 million tons of ‘‘dormant scrap’’ needed 


to keep steel production up 


Ir you were down to only a few days’ supply of raw materials 
would you call it an emergency? 

That’s the grim situation the steel mills face. They’re desperately 
short of scrap. Some have only a week’s supply on hand. Others have 
even less. Any bad snow storms could delay shipments long enough 
for some of these meager scrap piles to disappear entirely. More 
scrap is urgently needed. 

That’s why we are calling on you—the top executives of American 
business—to do even more than you have, to get every last pound 
of scrap out of your shops and factories and to the scrap dealers. 
Unless this scrap is turned in, it will be impossible to turn out the 
118 million tons of steel that are slated for production this year, 
and next. 

To make this steel—every ton of which is vitally needed—the 
mills must get nearly one and a half million tons of industry’s 
dormant scrap every month. This means that every old machine, 
every piece of worn-out or obsolete equipment, every steel appliance 
or structure, that is no longer usable—or that you have been hang- 
ing on to just because “‘it might come in handy some day” —must 
be ruthlessly scrapped. Only you have the authority to see that 
this is done. Can we count on your help? 

Even if you manufacture nothing of steel, you’ll be surprised’ how 
much scrap you can comb out of your place if you'll just do sume 
drastic house cleaning and say “Scrap that stuff.” 


Let us add your name to this 
Scrap Drive Honor Roti 





CLUETT, PEABODY & CO. INC. whose 
Arrow shirts and “‘Sanforized” 
trademark are world famous has 
done an outstanding job turning 
in “dormant” scrap. They write, 
“At our Leominster, Maas. plant 
we have disposed of 154 tons of 
scrap during the past few months. 
At the Troy plant, in the past 
month, we have disposed of 
176,980 pounds of miscellaneous 
scrap metals. We are making an 
effort to get rid of all metal scrap 
@s soon as any accumulates.’’t 


GEG. A HORMEL & CO. makers of THE ATLANTIC REFINING CO. re- 


Spam and other famous meat 
products, report: “Since the first 
of January (1951) we have sold 
250,000 pounds of scrap iron, in 
addition to other scrap metals. 
For an industry that does not 
primarily use steel in its produc- 
tion, we feel this is rather en- 
lightening. In our own meat 
packing plant here in Austin. we 
have a continuous scrap drive 
and sell scrap each week in the 
year.”’t 


porting on the results of their 
scrap campaign say this: “Dur- 
ing the past nine months we have 
collected and disposed of 3,143 
tons of scrap—1,873 tons of 
which came from our Philadel- 
phia refinery and the balance of 
1,270 tons from other points. 
During the next three months 
we estimate a collection of 1,322 
tons, which will make a total 
scrap collection of 4,465 tons 
for 1951.”"t 


t These Scrap Drive reports are excerpted from letters to the American Iron and 
Steel Institute, Committee on Iron and Steel Scrap. 


You'll find your local scrap dealers listed in the 
yellow pages of the telephone directory 
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Here’s HUFFORD’S new metal forming 
BULLDOZER with built-in vertical 
hydraulic die clamps! Upper pressure 
plates on dies are positively secured in 
place and protected against deflection 
during forming operations, yet plates are 
instantly released to facilitate work 
handling and removal. No bolts required. 
Result: faster output, less effort! 


~ a 
The vertical clamping cylinder assembly is 
easily positioned longitudinally on collers 
Pressure from each 25 ton cylinder is independ- 


ently controlled. If desired, the entire overhead 
beam is removable. 
A variable-volume pump powers the 150 ton 


pressing cylinder, the ram automatically halting 
at any predetermined position by actuating a 
stop on the shipper rod. This motor-driven stop 


is rapidly adjustable. Final settings and minor 
ram advances are made by a graduated hand- 
wheel. Ram position is indicated within .010” 
at all times by an automatic counter. So sensitive 
is the control, that ram travel repeats with 
pin-point accuracy! 

Other constructional features and prices 

are available upon request. 
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MACHINE WORKS, INC. 


00 E GRAND AVE. EL SEGUNDO CALIF 


PORTABLE HYDRAUL 
USTOM MACHINE 








and dismantled and are completely re- 
usable—and no special brackets or hooks 
are necessary. 


e Source: Acme Steel Co., 2840 Archer | i 
Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
¢ Price: $17.60 to $20 per package. = 


. . You can be sure your Pyrene* jobber will recommend the 

Long-Lived Midget Pump right extinguishers for your fire hazards—because there’s 

A tiny pump for machine lubricating a Pyrene for every fire hazard! Standardize on Pyrene, a 
applications or for pumping oil in in- symbol of quality since 1907. °T.M, Reg. U.S, Pat, Of, 
dustrial and domestic oil burners has a 
special feature: Little rollers replace 
standard vanes in the pump’s pressure 
chamber. This cuts friction way down 
and is supposed to increase the life of 
the pump five times over an ordinary 
pump. 

Called Magna-Mite, the pump has 
a capacity of 14 gpm. down to + gpm. 
It has a speed range of 300 rpm. to 3600 
rpm. and yet is less than 3 in. in diam- 
eter and 6 in. long. It comes with 
any of three types of control: constant, 
adjustable, or variable displacement. 
¢ Source: Milwaukee Hydropower, Inc., 
3447 N. 35th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Price: $40 to $80. 


bias AIR FOAM 
CARTRIDGE-OPERATE ic laateenntiinaatins Dems 


NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS oan Go canal salutes © Neu Pyrena Fanm Compound yield 200 
acid. For fires in wood, paper, gals. of foam! For flammabie liquids 
textiles. 2% gal. size. 7 8nd ordinary combustibles. 








Permanently protect loose leaf papers. 
One punch with the Target Punch- 
Reinforcer, made by Stationers Supply 
Corp., 82 Wall St., N. Y. C., not only 








punches the holes but also reinforces 
the papers with adhesive-back tape. 

- > 
Freight handlers who have trouble with 
loads shifting or loosening should like 
a new spring-action load binder. The 
heavy spring binder holds a constant 
uniform tension and eliminates break- 
age of chain and load alike. You can 
get it from Canton Cast Products Co., 
2452 13th St., N. E., Canton, Ohio. 

’ 
High-speed engraving is possible with 
the Scan-A-Graver, a plastic engraving VAPORIZING LIQUID & CHEMICAL oe ee 

. , ’ £7 . ; . siz@ produces als. 

machine. You can make a single col- Cth es ene oe tealonagpe ty nag tard 
umn cut in 6 min., claims Fairchild Genusits Guts Gi: 2-21, 1 Ot. liquid and ordinary combustible hazards, 
Camera & Instrument Corp.—and re- (above) pressure types. 1 at. (large iltus- Senne conoes or saites tat shel 
duce costs up to 30%. ee stainless see! or seamless copper.) 

. 
A Bs posting board form from And other extinguishers, Also manual and automatic fire-fighting systems. 
Todd Co., Rochester, N. Y. makes it 
easy to compute taxes for unemploy- There’s a PYRENE 
ment compensation and the Federal e 
Insurance Contributions Act—which for Every Fire Haza rd 
have different annual bases. The form a 
helps you figure taxes on gross payroll. 


" PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Different movie lenses get different 
views of the same subject By peering 577 Belmont Avenue Newark 8, New Jersey 
through Bausch & Lomb’s Animar lens MERees ei OO Tun Th Bytpient Go. 
demonstrator, a telescopic device, you 
can tell just how each lens looks at the 
subject. 
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7. Chicago 


248.2 
252.1 
274.7 
293.7 
318.6 


November 


Income Again Dips Slightly 


Income slid off a bit in November, 
according to the national composite of 
BUSINESS WEEK'S Regional Income In- 


dexes. The move was not entirely un- 
expected, in view of the quirks that had 
affected the index in the two previous 
months. It had dropped in September, 
due chiefly to an abnormal dip in farm 
income; some crops were late, and farm- 
ers held cattle off the market in the 
hope of higher prices. So, in October, 
the index rose sharply as these extra 
farm products came to market. The 
November dip represents an adjustment 


58 


to normal from the farms’ abnormally 
high October level 

¢ Nonfarm Standstill—But the very 
fact that these switches in farm income 
have such a telling effect on tle over-all 
index is significant in itself: It means 
that the rise in income from nonfarm 
sources has virtually come to a stand- 
still. It seems likely now that this flat 
trend will persist until the rise in de- 
fense production catches up with the 
drop in civilian output. 

¢ Farm Gains—Gross farm income last 
vear soared to a new all-time record— 


8% above the previous peak, set in 
1948, and 20% above 1950. The major 
part of the gain wa to higher 
prices; marketings ros about 2°‘ 
Net farm income rose less, 
due to higher production costs. So, on 
a net basis, 1951 mly the third- 
best vear in history, behind 1947 and 
1948. 

Most of the 1951 gains 
stock and poultry raisers. Cash receipts 
from cattle and hogs were up 20%; 
from sheep and lamb p 5% (despite 
a 15% drop in marketing 


due 
only 
however, 


went to live- 


from chick- 
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They did ~~ 


When this cotton manufacturer* searched for ways to produce more, he used 
a system that will profit every executive who wants to improve production. He 
saw a critical area that robbed his plant of finished products; his electrical 
distribution system. Every electrical storm broke down his system. The entire 
plant was shut down for hours. 


what 


So he asked Westinghouse engineers for the help we offer everyone... he 
asked for a method, a scheme to solve his problems, not a quotation on 
devices. His staff and ours worked out a distribution method using many 
devices—switchgear, panelboards, power centers, transformers—to meet his 
problems. Results: he cut power costs $12,000 a year; his system restricts 
any one electrical fault to only 5% of the mill. Ve 


you can do 


His story is significant for any industry, any manufacturing process. It says 
you use capacity thinking to solve capacity problems. We want to do this 
kind of thinking with you or your engineers about your problems. 


to produce more 


You can choose the devices later. It’s how you put them together that counts 
—whether air conditioning, lamps, electronic tubes, elevators or stokers. 
Many manufacturers make good electrical devices. Westinghouse, in fact, makes 
a broader line than anyone else. But the priceless ingredient Westinghouse 
offers you, in addition, is the skill of broadly experienced engineers in putting 
together the right combination of good devices to let you produce more with 
what you have. Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 





we 





*name on request 


you CAN BE SURE...iF ITS 


Westinghouse 































“A 30 year service record 
wrote the specs 
for this piping job” 
Recently, engineers for one of 
the nation’s largest automobile 
manufacturers were asked to 
specify a piping material for the 
heating system in one of the 
company’s newest plants. 
They didn’t have to look far 
for the best material. In an adja- 
cent company plant Byers 
Wrought Iron pipe had been 


serving for 30 trouble-free years. 
on this excellent serv- 


ice record, specifications called - 


for 850 tons of Byers Wrought 
Iron pipe in the new heating 
system. 
Another example of a time- 
proven fact. 


Corrosion costs you more 


than wrought iron 

Now available—“A Winter 
Wonder’ —first sound mo- 
tion picture on snow melt- 
ing systems. Send now for 
folder telling what the film 
covers and how to apply for 
a showing to your group. 
Write A. M. — a 
Ciark Building, Pittsburgh 
22, Pennsylvania. 


WROUGHT IRON 





ens, 15%; from eggs, 30%; from dairy 
products, 15%. The gain from crops, 
over-all, was only 6%. Cotton and 
tobacco were big gainers; wheat and 
corn produced less income last year 
than in 1950. 

Among the regions, big gainers were 
the entire Northeast (dairy and poultry); 
the Southeast (cotton); and the Mid- 
west (cattle and hogs). Biggest loser 
was the Southwest, where even cattle 
raisers were hurt by the drought 
(page 64). 








WO divergent trends are begin- 
ning to show up in this region. ‘The 
economy of the Pittsburgh area is 
rapidly getting stronger. But that of 
Ohio, as a whole, is at best barely 
holding steady. ; 
¢ Activity Up—As recently as Novem- 
ber, the Labor Dept. rated the Pitts- 
burgh area’s labor supply in Group III 
—with.a moderate surplus of labor sup- 
ply over need. Since then, activity in 
the area has picked up sharply, with 
employment gains in machinery and 
metals fabrication leading the parade. 
Employment at yearend was 4% 
ahead of a year ago, payrolls 9%. 
The strength of the Pittsburgh sec- 
tion is due primarily to the fact that 
its conversion problem is relatively 
much easier than in most other areas. 
The area’s dominant steel industry will 
continue to make steel at full speed. 
There are two major threats to this 
section’s economy in the near future. 
One is the possibility of a steel strike 
when the current truce runs out later 
this month. The other is the steel- 
scrap shortage, which has already 
forced the shutting down of a few fur- 
naces. Otherwise, there is no weaken- 
ing in sight for the Pittsburgh area. 
¢ Jobs Scarcer—In Ohio, on the other 
hand, unemployment has been rising 
more than seasonally. Continuing un- 
employment claims at mid-January 
stood at over 51,000, some 50% above 
the mid-November figure, and 25% 
above a year ago. Many of the layoffs, 
of course, are seasonal—in construction 
and wholesale and retail trade. But 


the number of layoffs attributed to in- 
ventory-taking is well above last year’s, 
and it’s a good guess that a lot of these 
are due not so much to inventorv- 
taking as to inventory-reducing caused 
by lack of business 

Total factory employment in the 
state at yearend was lower than in No 
vember, 1950—13 months back. 
e Not Enough Defense—Ohio’s basic 
trouble is that, although its industries 
received some $23-billion in defense 
contracts last year—7 of the national 
total—defense work has not 
cnough to offset the decline in output 
of civilian goods. Durable goods manu 
facturers are by far the most impor 
tant in Ohio’s economy—they employ 
almost of all factory workers— 
and among the durable 
industries, only producers of steel, ma 
chinery and machine tools, and ai 
craft and parts show a rise in employ 
ment. 

Producers of fabricated metal prod 
ucts, appliances, and auto parts are 
all down. So are the textile, apparel, 
furniture, rubber, and 
leather industries 

The two major cities 
by the downtrend are Akron and 
Toledo. Akron, with its rubber plants, 
swings up and down pretty much with 
the auto industr Toledo is a ma- 
jor center for manufacture of auto 
parts, so it also reacts in sympathy with 
Detroit. 

Columbus 
spots in the stat 
last year. It’s also an auto-parts center, 
so it, too, has been hit by the Detroit 
cutbacks. But a good deal of the slack 
has been taken up by the rapid ex- 
pansion at North American Aviation. 
¢ Tools Strong—Cincinnati employ- 
ment has also slacked off some. Major 
sources of layoffs have been construc- 
tion, trade, apparel, and luggage—all 
mostly seasonal—plus the auto parts 
and metalworking industries. Machine 
tools are a continuing strong point. 
Outlook for Cincinnati is good—due 
chiefly to the large amount of defense- 
connected expansion in the past vear. 

Strongest spots in the state are Day- 
ton, Canton, Youngstown, and Cleve- 
land. Dayton has a lot of diversified 
defense plants and helped bv con- 
tinued expansion at Wright Field. 
Youngstown and Canton are steel-pro- 
ducing centers 

Cleveland is also a big steel center. 
In addition, its machine tool and tool 
and die makers are all working at top 
speed. Paint manufacturers are also 
at capacity. Metal platers and stampers 
and makers of civilian hard goods are 
not doing well. Nevertheless, total em- 
ployment is at a new peacetime high 
and is still rising 
e Miners Move—The region’s many 
coal mines produced more last vear 


bee n 


oF 
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major goods 


glass, paper, 


most affected 


was one of the strong 
through most of 
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Want the greatest 


economy... 


the greatest efficiency. . 


select 
the dealer who 


features 


STEELCASE 


Your Steelcase dealer offers you more than attractive office furniture 
... he offers you a Steelease engineered office plan to speed and simplify 
your “work flow,” increase efficiency, boost morale. Steelcase units are 
engineered with standardized, interchangeable parts to give you the 
convenience and flexibility that saves you time, space and money. And 
while it is the last word in efficiency, Steelcase furniture is also beautiful 
in smart, modern colors, new metallic finishes and matching upholstery 
and tops. Your Steelcase dealer is a specialist in office planning and 
layout. See him today. 


Voy Look for Steelcase in the classified 
section of your telephone directory. 


— es ey 


For new ideas in office planning, write for ‘‘Tooling Up Your Office’’ Business Equipment 
METAL OFFICE FURNITURE COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Michigan 





Chee Gm a Galtnan? 


ee | 


DO YOU SELL A PRODUCT OR SERVICE | 


USED IN CONSTRUCTION? 


ee ee ee cee eee eee eee ee ee ee ee ee eee eee ee! 


> Then read about George Green...* 


“Years ago I did a great deal of wasteful calling, chasing down 
rumors and making routine calls on regular customers. These con- 
sumed much valuable time, both mine and theirs. If it had not been 
for the longer hours people worked I would have had little time 
left for beating the bushes, as we had to, in order to find prospects 
with a current need for our products. 


“When my firm started providing me with Dodge Reports, I was 
a little skeptical, felt I knew everything that was going on in my 
territory. But I soon found that without the reports I would have 
missed some good sales opportunities and been too late on others. 
I began to cut down on useless calls and yet my 
customers sometimes credited me with mind read- 
ing when I called at just the right time. Those 
Dodge sleuths are really something on performing 
the first step in my sales, discussing a prospect 
with a current need for my product. Over the years 
Dodge Reports have helped me make many con- 
tacts of lifetime value I might otherwise never have 
made. Dodge Reports are today an indispensable 
part of my way of doing business.” 


ele} ates 3 
REPORTS 
tell you 
who to sell 


when to sell 


Whether you use Dodge Reports or not... 


If you have not seen this book, send for it at once. It 

will help you sell more and sell more easily. No obliga- 

tion, just send us your name, your company, your 

address, your title, if any. Do it NOW. We want you 

to have this book, the result of 60 years of service to 

salesmen in the construction field. 

*George Green is not the name of any one sali The stat above 
of what many successful salesmen in the construction field have told us. 


DODGE REPORTS 


119 W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 


Timely, accurate, comprehensive construction news service 
THE FIRST STEP IN EVERY SALE 
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than in 1950. And the outlook is for 
still further increases this year if ex- 
port demand holds up. But output will 
still be well below 1947, the postwar 
peak year. And mine employment last 
year did not keep pace with the rise 
in production, due to increased mech- 
anization and to the higher proportion 
of strip mining. 50 the mine areas are 
becoming a fertile field for industrial 
labor recruiters from the cities. 
e Farmers Do Well—Despite droughty 
weather, which cut yields on the re- 
gion’s two most important crops, corn 
and wheat—particularly the latter—the 
region’s farmers grossed some 15% 
more in 1951 than in 1950. Net also 
increased, though not so much, be- 
cause of higher costs. Ohio farmers 
did best, on both gross and net. Penn- 
sylvania did almost as well, except for 
the Lake Erie vineyards, where farmers 
abandoned some of their grapes. 
The take was not very rewarding in 
eastern Kentucky—until the burley 
auctions opened late in the vear. But 
the Kentucky burley crop was more 
than 20% larger than 1950's 
Prospects for this year’s farm in- 
come are bright. Wheat acreage is up 
9% over last year Despite the drop 
in the corn crop, livestock raisers have 
less to fear from feed shortages here 
than in most of the rest of the coun- 
try. The region had little soft corn, 
and there is as much grain per animal 
available in the region now as there 
was a year ago. In addition, hav sup- 
plies are larger. This adds up to a con- 
tinuing expansion of livestock produc- 
tion. 














FTER SETTING an all-time peak 

in December, employment in the 
Dallas region has dropped off sub- 
stantially. The decline is seasonal, of 
course, but the important fact is that 
there has not been any appreciable 
gain in defense jobs to take up the 
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“RURAL WOMEN ARE EXCEPTIONALLY 
RESPONSIVE TO “/g¢eé PROMOTIONS” 


**Preference for home permanent waves is very great 
in small towns and on farms,” says R. N. W. Harris, 
President of The Toni Home Permanent Company. 

“We have spearheaded our campaigns in rural 
magazines such as Country Gentleman. It speaks the 
farm woman’s own language and reflects her own in- 


terests. This gives our advertising more power, even 


though it is the same copy we use in other magazines.” 

Country Gentleman’s circulation of 2,300,000 is 
concentrated among the top-half farm families 
who earn 90°% of our entire farm income. Good 
customers not only for farm equipment, but for 
cosmetics, foods, appliances, textiles, transportation 


. +. every product for better living. 


Dealers coast-to-coast say: “Country Gentleman helps me most to sell my best rural customers.” 
And business places more advertising here than in any other farm magazine. 








**A current feature of Country Gentleman,” 
says Ruth Hogeland, Beauty Editor, ‘is a 
series of Home Beauty Jamborees—per- 
sonal care demonstrations staged by Country 
Gentleman in rural women’s own homes— 
then featured in the magazine to help rural 
women everywhere. Thousands of women 





have taken part in these demonstrations, in 
which all products used are nationally known 
brands available in any drug store.’ 
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Here's You on a 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


business trip | 


For you and your company, Southern 
California probably represents a 
pretty unique market. 


The way of life, the weather, the 
expanse of the cities—all combine to 
make Southern California untypical 
of any market in the U.S. You have 
to see it to understand it; and for 
your health as well as your business 
—winter’s the time to come. 


During your spare time you can play 
golf and tennis, swim in luxurious 
pools, ride fine western horses—or 
just loaf in the sun. At night there’s 
the lure of movieland, with its radio 
and television shows, famous cafes 


LTD., a non-profit c y 
serving vacationists. This advertisement 
sponsored by Los Angeles County Board 
of Supervisors for the citizens of Beverly 
Hills, Glendale, Hollywood, Long Beach, 

os Angeles, Pasadena, Pomona, Santa 
Monica and 182 other communities. 

——_———_—— = = = 

All-Year Club of So. California, Div. J-2 
629 So. Hill St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 

Please send me your free color folder 
“PLANNING YOUR SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
VACATION.” 


ALL-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
oer oF: ’ 





Name 





Street 





OO 


State 7 - 


== = PLEASE PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS @& ap 


and world premieres. And for foreign 
flavor, you ll find a quaint Chinatown 


= two minutes from a gay Mexican 
zaar. 


On week ends you can drive along 
the seashore or go inland, through 
fragrant orange groves, to the desert. 
No matter where you go, you'll find 
fun, adventure, sunshine—and beau- 
tiful accommodations. 


So let us help you spend your time in 
Los Angeles County and all Southern 
California. A special color folder of 
helpful information is yours for the 
asking. Just send the coupon below. 





slack. The rate of rise in the region’s 
defense industries has definitely 
slowed. Employment is expecied to 
continue down through this month, 
then to start rising again. 

¢ Skills Short—The over-all labor sup- 
ply is more than adequate at the 
moment, except for shortages in such 
skilled occupations as engineers, drafts- 
men, tool designers, machinists, and 
foundry workers, and in office workers 
—stenographers, clerk-typists, and office- 
machine operators 

Dallas continues to have the lowest 
unemployment percentage in the re- 
gion. But it, too, reported a scasonal 
decline last month. The aircraft indus- 
try continues to increase its pavrolls, 
taking up a little of the slack, but other 
major industries are not expanding. 
Houston employment increased  sea- 
sonally about 6,000 in December, 
dropped about the same amount in 
January. The long-term steady rise is 
expected to resume next month. 

In Waco and Fort Worth, the de- 
fense effort has not vet had its full 
effect. So employment in defense in- 
dustries in both cities is expected to 
expand in coming months. 

Beaumont and Port Arthur continue 
to have the highest unemployment rate 
in the region. But things are looking 
up in both cities. Employment in ship- 
building and ship repair is up sharply. 
Machinery, metalworking, and _petro- 
leum refining have also shown gains. 
e Smelter Slow—At Texas City, the tin 
smelter is operating at only 40% of 
capacity and fa further curtailment 
of operations if the bottleneck in ore 
meio isn’t broken soon. At San An- 
tonio and Amarillo, where employment 
has been high due to construction of 
Air Force bas« the curve has now 
turned downward as thé new installa- 
tions near completion 

Allowable crude oil production in 

Texas was raised for this month after 
three consecuti monthly cuts 
e Mining Strong—In southern New 
Mexico, the oil and gas industries are 
continuing to expand around Hobbs 
and Artesia, ining activitv is at 
a high level in the Silver City area. 
e Farmers Hit Hard—For the region’s 
farmers, 1951 was a horrible vear. Only 
the rice grow f the upper Gulf 
Coast of Texas came out unscathed— 
they harvested a record crop. But else- 
where in the region, from southeastern 
Arizona to northeastern Louisiana, bad 
weather and insects hit hard. In most 
of Texas and New Mexico, drought 
accompanied the farmer all vear. Of 
6-million acres planted to wintcr wheat, 
fewer than 2-million were harvested. 
The spring frost took South Texas’ 
winter vegetab off the market and 
blasted the citrus groves along the Rio 
Grande and in Louisiana 

Even for Texas farmers who re- 
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planted large acreages of abandoned 
wheat to cotton, the recouping opera- 
tion was only a partial victory. ‘The 
continued drought checked cotton 
growth, too, and the crop, first fore- 
cast at 5-million bales, ginned out at 
only 4.1-million, a loss of 18%. 

e Cut Herds—In most of the country, 
livestock men did very well last year. 
Not in this region. The burned-off 
grasslands forced a heavy schedule of 
costly grain feeding and, in many Cases, 
compelled ranchers to cut down the size 
of taeir herds. 

So 1951 was a very bad year for 
farm income in this region. And there 
is no positive sign that 1952 will be 
much better—except in South Texas, 
where winter vegetables are doing very 
well. Elsewhere, the drought is still 
raging. In the Panhandle, dust storms 
have hit, and the drought-starved young 
wheat plants have been unable to hold 
down the soil. In West Central 
Texas, the drought is the worst in 30 
years; the stricken area includes Abi- 
lene, San Angelo, Big Spring, and 
Waco, and extends down to Del Rio. 

Acreage planted to winter wheat is 
very small—12% under last  vear’s. 
Most likely reason for the cut is that 
farmers are planning bigger acreages of 
cotton, sorghums, and peanuts. But that 
won't be known definitely until plant- 
ing intentions are revealed this spring. 


e 











VER-ALL, the trend of income is 
just about flat in this region. 
Employment in most of eastern Penn 
sylvania and southern New Jersey has 
been declining somewhat. F 
Principal exception is the greater Phil 
adelphia area, where the trend is slightly 
upward. Most important factor in this 
section, from a long-range standpoint, 
is a slight pickup in the long-depressed 
textile industry. 
¢ More Defense Work—Defense cm 
ployment is also rising in and around 
Philadelphia. Electronics is the dra- 
matic war baby of the area. Total con 
tracts of the companies in this field are, 
of course, top secret, but vou can get 
an indication of their size from the fact 
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Office Chairs adjust 


to fit your own 


physique, your own 


work habits, and your 


own ideas of comfort 


Model 17-A COSCO Executive Chair: All- 
steel, saddle-shaped, revolving seat 
cushioned with Firestone Foamex or foam 
rubber latex; Tufflex-padded backrest 
curves two ways. Du Pont “‘Fabrilite”’ 
upholstery—green, brown, maroon, or 
gray. Bonderized, baked-on enamel finish 
—gray, brown, or green. Exclusive 
“Finger-Lift’’ height adjustment; soft 
rubber casters, lifetime-lubricated. $48.45 
($50.95*). In armless model (17-T), 
$43.95 ($45.95*). 


MODEL 16-5 é 


MODEL 20-A 





*Prices in Florida, Texas and 11 Western 
states. 


UELA 


Office Chairs 
HAMILTON Soe 


Also makers of COSCO Household 
Stools, Chairs and Utility Tables 


6 Easy Adjustments 
—without tools 

1. For height 
of seat. 


2. For depth 
of seat. 


4. For height 
of backrest. 


8S. For angle 
of backrest. 


6. For tension 
of tilt action. 


3. For slope 
of seat. 


Model 16-S Secretarial Chair, spring-tension 
back, $31.95 ($33.45*); Medel 16-F, fixed 
back, $29.95 ($31.25*). 


Model 20-A "Form-Fit" Side Chair, with arms, 
$29.95 ($31.25*); Medel 20-1, armless, $23.95 
($25.25*). 


Clip this coupon and mail today to 
HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
Department 822, COLUMBUS, INDIANA 

Gentlemen: 

Please send me, without obligation, the fol- 
lowing information on COSCO Office Chairs: 
( ) Name of nearest dealer. 

( ) Complete catalog. 
Nome 


Title 





Company 





Address 


City 














2 MEN 


produce 


18 TONS 


BRASS INGOTS 
PER SHIFT 


By conventional methods adding 
18 tons of ingots to plant capacity 
would have increased the poyroll 
by 20 men per shift and required 
considerable more foundry space. 


It was done with just 2 additional 
plant men in ao space approxi- 
mately 50 feet by 100 feet. 


HOW? 


1. By the scientific integration 
of processing and materials 
handling. 


. By designing the plant struc- 
ture and the integrated proc- 
essing equipment concur- 
rently, thus eliminating all 
structural obstacles. 


This is a typical MHS project 
showing what can be done to 
achieve PRODUCTION CONTROL 
with maximum economy. If you 
have such a problem, we might be 
able to contribute some usable 
ideas—no obligation, of course. 


Mechanical 
Handling Ge 


4610 NANCY AVE. + DETROIT 12, MICH. 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
In Canada: 
Conadian Mechanical Handling Systems, itd. 
et os oe 
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that Philco has just arranged a $40- 
million three-year V-loan to finance its 
electronic expansion. 

Unemployment in the area is about 
70,000—due partly to substantial immi- 
gration. But employment should start 
moving up faster soon. In Chester, Sun 
Shipbuilding will hire 2,200 in the next 
month; at Bristol, Kaiser Metal Prod- 
ucts savs it will need 7,000 new men. 
And U.S. Steel’s big new mill at Mor- 
risville should be in production by late 
summer. Even if the furnaces aren't 
ready, company officials say they will be 
using the new mill's finishing facilities 
by then to handle steel naalbibeiel at 
other plants. 
¢ Jersey Slowing—On the Jersey side, 
around Camden, employment officials 
expect some decline in employment 
for the next few months. Slower busi- 
ness among garment manufacturers and 
makers of civilian hard goods are ex- 
pected to be the main cause. RCA’s 
Camden plant has been holding steady. 
It would like to increase employment, 
but “lack of qualified engineering and 
technical workers is holding back our 
employing of assembly-line workers,” 
savs one RCA official. 

The area had expected some new de- 
fense plants and expansion, but they 
haven’t materialized. Two examples: 
U.S. Steel Products, near Delair, and 
Nationa! Steel, at Paulsboro. 

Employment is still high in Lancas- 
ter, Harrisburg, and Allentown-Beth- 
lehem. York reports some decline. 
The anthracite area continues in the 
dumps. Schuylkill County is particu- 
larly hard hit at the moment; in addi- 
tion to the coal slump, its shirt and 
dress factories have curtailed operations. 
County officials have asked the Air 
Force to bring its new $72-million 
base there, instead of to Lancaster 
County, where many residents don’t 
want it. But the Air Force prefers 
Lancaster. If the base doesn’t go there, 
it will probably wind up in New York 
State. Scranton was cheered recently 
by the rumor that Curtiss-Wright may 
establish a 5,000-man plant there. 
¢ Delaware Up—Wilmington continues 
strongest of the region’s major cities. 
Employment and payrolls there (and 
for Delaware as a whole) are at a new 
all-time high, and still rising. There 
have been some cutbacks in civilian 
goods plants (GM has furloughed 1,000 
since last March, for example), and 
there will be more. But the slack has 
been more than taken up so far by 
industries with defense contracts. That 
is expected to continue. 

There is a serious shortage of skilled 
workers. But there are still enough in 
the semiskilled and unskilled groups. 

The population of Dover, the state 
capital, is expected to be doubled by 
the planned expansion of the local Air 
Force base into a major terminal of 





the Military Air Transport Service. It 
appears now that new personnel will 
at least equal the city’s present 8,000 
population, and may be as much as 
50% greater. 
¢ Farm Income Up—Farmers through- 
out the region did well last vear; gross 
income was probably up 20% 
1950. Net was up substantially, too, 
despite higher costs, except in the cen 
tral counties of Pennsylvania, where 
late-summer drought cut output and 
raised costs. This year will probably 
show a decline in net, which will be 
squeezed between that won't 
rise much, if at all, and costs that are 
bound to rise sharplv. This will be par 
; and poultry 


Ove;r 


prices 


ticularly true of dairy 
raisers, who earn largest share of 


the region’s farm me. 
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recently only by last 
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Urban activity either expanding 
or, at worst, holding steady throughout 
the region. In Kansas City itself, both 
employment and wage rates are at new 
peak levels. Wichita, of course, con- 
tinues to boom—it is one of only five 
acute labor-shortage areas in the coun- 
try. And its boom has spilled over— 
into Beech Aircraft’s plants in Hering- 
ton and Liberal, Kan., for instance. 

In Oklahoma as a whole, nonfarm 
employment is at an all-time high; the 
gain above a year ago is better than 5%. 
rhe gain in factory employment is 
14%. Tulsa is the strongest of the 
Oklahoma cities—total nonfarm employ- 
ment has topped 100,000, and unem- 
ployment is only about 14% of the la- 
bor force. Muskogee continues the only 
major city with a general labor surplus. 
e Off Seasonally—The other four dis- 
trict states—Nebraska, Colorado, Wy- 
oming, and northern New Mexico— 
show a normal seasonal decline in ac- 
tivity and employment. Principal rea- 
son: They have caught comparatively 


1950" 1951 


region continues its 
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fine Jessop 
steel is most 
carefully 
watched | 














There is more than skillful melting and working and 
treating behind Jessop’s reputation for the finest 
specialty steels. Each batch is subjected to rigid 
quality control at all stages, to assure precise formula 
and condition. When you buy from Jessop, you buy 
more than good steel. You acquire metal thai is 
custom-made to your specific need. 


HIGH SPEED STEELS + HIGH SPEED BITS + PRECISION 
GROUND FLAT STOCK + HIGH SPEED AND ALLOY SAW 
STEELS + HOT WORK DIE STEELS + COLD WORK 
DIE STEELS * CARBON AND ALLOY STEELS 

STAINLESS ANQ HEAT RESISTING STEELS + VALVE 
STEELS * STAINLESS-CLAD STEELS * CAST-TO-SHAPE 
STEELS * COMPOSITE TOOL STEELS * ARMOR PLATE 


J STEEL COMPANY ° WASHINGTON, PENNSYLVANIA 

















ELECTRIC 


TRUCK CRANES DIESEL ENGINES POWER SHOVELS 








4 great hand 
at cutting costs | 


) 
Thege days, when you talk of joining metals, you talk of the 
lighter, stronger fabrication—electric arc welding. You’ve seen 








it bring costs down...helped by new methods, new electrodes, 
new welding machines. The broadest line of all was developed 
by P&H. The record here, as in other fields, points one sure 
way to cut costs—let P&H give you a hand! 


HARNISCHFEGER CORPORATION 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


SHORT OF STEEL? Here’s good news—now you 
can weld with substitute steels! You can weld 
cast steels to rolled steels, rolled steels to high 
alloys, weld the steels that “couldn’t be weld- 
ed.” This phrase is fast disappearing — thanks 
to P&H electrode research. Among its develop- . 
ments: the low hydrogen welding electrode, 
which put an end to gas pockets in the weld. 








SOM STABILIZERS WELDING EQUIPMENT OVERHEAD CRANES 





(Quiet, please... 
school’s in session” 


HAT kind of a classroom is this, you ask, with 


a child in bed and no teacher in sight? 


Actually, the device on the child’s bedside table 
turns her sickroom into a classroom... makes it 
possible for her to take an active part in the work 
being done by her schoolmates in a more conven- 


tional classroom miles away. 


That small “intercom” set, manufactured for tele- 
phone companies and connected to the school over 
telephone wires, brings the voices of teacher and 
pupils right into the room of the housebound child. 
By flicking a switch, she talks to her classroom 

. asks questions—answers them, too—and _ her 
voice is heard by everyone there just as though she 
were at her desk. 


Thus the magic of electronics works to brighten the 


lives of shut-in children. 


To assure uninterrupted schooling, the manufac- 


turers of this unique device turned Mallory for 
without 
Chev knew 


backed by mo > vears 


of electrochemical research and engi 


dependable capacitors—vital con 


Ww hich no eles tronic dey ice can “ 
Mallory capacitors 
would 


give long, trouble-free service. 
That’s the kind of service manufacturers of a wide 


range of electronic equipment—from television sets 


to radar equipment to intricate nputers—have 


learned to expect from Mallory cap s and other 


Mallory products. 


Asa manufacturer, it may pay you to see how Mallory precision products, 


research and engineering in the fields of electrochemistry, electronics and 


metallurgy can work for you to improve your product . . . lower your costs. 


P.R. MALLORY & CO., Inc., INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 





little of the direct defense program; 
nevertheless, employment in all four 
is at a relatively high level. Omaha, 
Lincoln, Denver, and Pueblo are all 
rated by the Labor Dept. as having a 
“balanced labor supply”—which means 
that there is no significant labor sur- 
plus. On the other hand, there are few 
critical labor shortages either. 

¢ Crops Way Off—T'wo separate trends 
affected the region’s farmers in 1951. 
Livestock men did very well; their in- 
come for the year is estimated as much 
as 20% above 1950’s. But the crop 
producers were plagued all year with 
drought and floods, frost and insects. 

Drought forced tremendous abandon- 
ment of acreage planted to wheat: In 
Kansas, fewer than 10-million acres 
were harvested out of almost 15-million 
planted; in Oklahoma only +-million 
out of 6}-million; in Colorado 2.4-mil- 
lion out of 3.5-million. In corn, rela- 
tively little acreage was abandoned, 
but the weather cut vields sharply. In 
Nebraska, the region’s leading corn 
producer, vield last year was only 264 
bu. per acre, compared with 36 bu. in 
1950; in Kansas, yield was down from 
35 bu. an acre in 1950 to 24 bu. last 
year. And a good bit of the corn that 
was harvested was trapped by Septem- 
ber frosts and thus didn’t fully mature. 
The Dept. of Agriculture estimates that 
fully a third of Nebraska’s corn was 
“caught.” 

The situation was partly saved in 
Kansas by replanting of abandoned 
wheat acreage to grain sorghums; the 
state’s farmers harvested 57-million bu., 
28% more than in 1950, and almost 
three times the long-term average. And 
in Oklahoma, the cotton crop was al- 
most double 1950's. 
¢ Outlook Good—If seedings for 1952 
winter wheat are any indication, the 
region’s crop producers are out to re- 
coup their losses. Acreage planted in 
Kansas, Colorsdo, and Wyoming is 
at near-record levels; in Kansas alone, 
the increase over last year is 440,000 
acres. In Oklahoma, however, less 
wheat was sown, because of the drought 
and its complications. Oklahoma far- 
mers may have decided to move more 
of their land permanently into cot- 
tons, sorghums, and peanuts; it’s still 
too early to tell. 

Weather so far has been mostly fa- 
vorable for winter wheat. But snow 
cover has been erratic, and much of the 
wheat is greening in the southern sec- 
tions, which makes it more vulnerable 
to possible severe freezes to come. More 
moisture is needed throughout the 
“dustbowl” area. 

For livestock men, 1952 is likelv to 
be less happy than 1951. Corn and 
other feed grains will be very short, 
with two results likely: (1) high feeding 
costs; and (2) enforced reduction of 
herds. 
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The scale 
tells the tale 








Two ways to greater profits 


Brown read proven, lightweight 
aluminum trailers, hundreds of 
pounds lighter than other compa- 
rable trailers as proved by Prey se 
weight certificates, help you to 
ones profits in two ways, You 
carry bigger payloads per trip . . . 
you pos + the panier of “igs 
needed to carry the same load, sav- 
ing gasoline, overhead, equipment 
and tires. 


Road transport operators 
throughout the nation, both small 
and large,.are finding daily THE 
SCALE TELLS THE TALE. 
Brown Trailers are helping them 
to greater profits with bigger pay- 
loads per trip . . . fewer trips. 


Brown’s lightweight trailers will 
build your profits too. Hundreds 
of —— more payload — per 
trailer — per trip adds up to in- 
creased profits. To keep profits up 
when overheads rise — get your 
trailer weights down — BUY 
BROWN for: 


a 
“ohn, Wena> 


| © Bigger Payloads 





aluminen 
Peanses 


Fes Tolede, Ohio Spokane, Wash, 
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open-end 
rotchet wrench... 


Initiavive 


© 1951—rtac 


The initative of our production-minded, automo- 
tive engineers has put America on wheels. In doing 
this, they created a demand for machine tools that 
produce great quantities of interchangeable parts 


at low cost. 
° 


This demand and the 


initative of Micromatic 


engineers has made Microhoning one of the most 
productive of all precision machining processes. 
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READERS REPORT 
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Cosgrove & Co 


H. L. Clary 
Clary Multiplier 
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Plomb Tool Co. 
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EVERY SUNDAY EVENING * AMERICAN BROADCASTING COMPANY 


(Check Your Local Newspaper for Time and Station) 


“Good evening, neighbors!” For 17 years this 
famous greeting has meant “Town Meeting 
Tonight!” Thinking Americans from coast to 
coast have found in Town Meeting a direct 
expression of popular opinion on the vital 
subjects of the day. In bringing this important 


American institution to television, Mr. Henry 
H. Reichhold, Chairman of Reichhold Chem- 
icals, Inc., hopes to add the sense of real 
participation through actual viewing to the 
many qualities which have made the program 
so important a part of the American scene. 


For Americans and American Industry 
as a public service of 


REICHHOLD CHEMICALS, INCORPORATED 


630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK 
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WAYS 


Enginee rece 


Ve-turn for full 
work efficiency 


privacy wherever 
desired 


special work 
facilities 


You SAVE SPACE-TIME-MONEY 


the ORIGINAL modular office 


IMMEDIATE ACCEPTANCE has greeted the in- 
troduction of TECHNIPLAN, confirming 
the widespread practical need for this mod- 
ular office system. Actual installations can 
be seen in most parts of the country. 


STANDARD UNITS comprise the TECHNIPLAN 
office. They are interchangeable, inter- 
locking, to form countless combinations and 
arrangements. To meet changing needs re- 
arrangement is readily accomplished with- 
out special tools or skill. TECHNIPLAN 
is always complete—never final. 


HIGHEST EFFICIENCY results from job-fitted 
facilities for each work station, and the 
time-saving /4-turn work position. All work 
surfaces and facilities are within easy reach, 
ample, without waste. 

PRIVACY, WITH SOUND BARRIER, is provided by 
standard partitions, as desired, either all 
wood or wood and glass. 

SMART, MODERN appearance is assured by 


traditional G-W craftsmanship devoted to 
fine woods, superbly finished in rich walnut. 


KNOW THE FACTS—use the convenient Check 
List Request. 


Engineering Specialists 
in Office 


Systems 


and Visible Records Cincinnati 12, Ohio 
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TO BETTER BUSINESS 


always complete — 
never final 


rearrange at will 
without special 
tools or skill 


18% up to 43% saving 
in floor space 


Variation of the TECHNIPLAN ar- 
rangement in main illustration. 


Another TECHNIPLAN arrangement, 
with partitions, fitted to its area. 


CHECK this LIST for 
wanted information— 
promptly furnished : 

[_] TECHNIPLAN Facts 

[_] Modern Filing Methods 

[_] Visible Record Facts 

[_] Special BIG Papers System 

Check above, attach 
to your letterhead — 
and MAIL—TODAY! 
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The piéce de résistance 
is engineered 


Piéce de résistance of the Old Fash- 
ioned is a cherry—complete with handle, 
but no pit. What happens to the pit? 
Well, until 10 years ago, they plucked 
it out with a little spoon —14 lbs. per 
worker per hour. Now they pit Maras- 
chinos by machine —without crushing 
the fruit or losing the stems —1,000 lbs. 
per machine per hour. Why? Because 
fruit prices are up, labor has become 
priceless, and processors must turn to 
food engineering. 


The cherry may be secondary to an Old Fashioned 
drinker, but the fruit processor takes a more serious 
view. Likewise, the baker, the brewer, the dairyman, 
the meat packer. They know food engineering is essen- 
tial in holding the slim, slim profits of food plants 


We hit your 
sales target! 


Ray 

PRODUCTS 
e) 
| 


LS 


y 


Michigan, punches 


Dunkley Kalamazoo, 
rubber phd y~ Ibs. of cherries an hour. 


these days. Ingredients, packages, methods, processes, 
physical distribution — all must be up-dated. So they're 
buying 1/7 of ALL new manufacturing plant and 
equipment (plus $20 billion worth of materials, parts, 
containers and supplies each year) . 

And they're buying three times as many subscriptions 
to Foop ENGINEERING as they did in 1940. It figures. 
For years, Foop ENGINEERING has led industry-wide read- 
ership polls (the latest, by Crossley Incorporated) ; for 
years, it has earried more advertising than any com- 
petitor covering the food engineering market. 

What's your market in food plants? Send for Foop 
ENGINEERING’s informative 1952 Market & Media File. 


TA McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. 


the food industry 




















Industry’s expansion 
plans peak during 
mobilization. But they 
stay high for years 
to come. 
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1952 1953. 1954. 1955 


———- estimated 


1949 1950 1951 


Business Week Reports to Executives on 


Industry's Expansion Plans 


Tae things stand out today from est wave of 


expansion ever in the turers have 


industry's detailed plans for plant United States 
ind equipment spending 
¢ The vear ahead will set a record 
Companies plan to lav out more for 
capital goods—$21.2-billion—than ever 
before in histor 
e After 1952, investment will still 
be big. Although mobilization expan 
sion will have passed its peak, business 
already plans to spend more than 
$14-billion in 1955—a level well above 
pre-Korean years 
These arc the major conclusions of 
the fifth annual survey of investment 
plans by the McGraw-Hill Dept. of 
Economics 
Chis year will probably be the high 
water mark in what has been the great- 
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Industry spending may 
drop quite a bit in 1953. Right now 
the onh whose capital ex 
penditures are rising are those with de 
fense contract defense-supporting 
priorities. By the end of the vear their 
spending, too, will have passed the 


industries 


crest 

¢ No Drying Up—But the idea that 
after mobilization capital investment 
will drv up, as it did in the 1930s, can 
now be written off. The increase in 
capacity during the defense buildup 
will be tremendous, certainly. For man 
ufacturing companies, it will amount 
to a jump of 16% since the end of 
1950 and more than 100% since 1939. 
In the six years since 1945 manufac- 
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Steel 

Machinery ‘ 
Electrical Machinery 
Autos [including defense) 
Transport Equipment 


Food 

Petroleum & Coal Products 
Chemicals 

Textiles 

Other Manufacturing 


ALL MANUFACTURING 


. 


Mining 
Railroads 
Electric & Gas Utilities 


Other Transport., Communications 


ALL INDUSTRY 


Planned 
52 


1,638 .. 
636 
809 
781 
404 


769 
2,815 
1,464 

396 
3,209 


2,040 

1,266 
676 

2,902 - 


11,141 12,921 


] 


943 
1,642 
3,948 
1,721 


806 
1,564 
3,676 
1,592 


18,779 21,175 


16,722 
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MILLIONS OF DOLLARS. 


s q W M 
53 ’ a 


1,048 
443 
712 
406 
145 


710 
2,477 
1,323 

396 
2,368 


321 
1,117 
3,204 
1,943 


415 
1,248 
3,360 
1,671 


358 
1,002 
2,748 
1,839 


15,110 14,141 


1951 Figures from U.S. Dept. of Commerce; Electrical & Gas Utilities Figures from Electrical World, American Gas Assn. 
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for 1952 Through 1955 


10% to 15% of 1951, and well above 
pre-Korea years. 

¢ Continuing Boom—For this year the 
survey indicates a continued boom for 
the capital goods industries. This sut 
vey is not a forecast, but a summary 
of industry's plans as reported to Mc 
Graw-Hill this month. It shows 

e Plans for expenditures by all in 
dustry in 1952 call for a jump in dollar 
outlays of 13% over last year. 

e Manufacturing industries — will 
spend $12.9-billion to replace old 
equipment and build new factories 
Expenditures in 1951 were $11.1-bil 
lion. 

The 13% jump that will take capital 
spending to its record $21.2-billion in 
1952 is by no means uniform through- 
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out industry. In electrical manufac- 
turing the increase in spending over 
1951 will be more than 100%; in trans- 
portation and communications it will 
be a modest 8%. Some industries 
will actually spend less in 1952 than 
in 1951. 

Capacity. Translated into terms of 
plant, the capital outlays of the manu- 
facturing industries will add 8.4% to 
capacity. (The rise in 1951 was 7%.) 
Che big increases will be in defense 
and defense-supporting lines; outside of 
some building materials, capacity won’t 
increase much in nondefense industry. 

Expansion. Defense industries are 
the big ones in terms of capital spend- 
ing. So industry—on balance—is still ex- 
panding this year. Of the capital in- 


vestment dollar, 52% will go for 
expansion; 48% is ticketed for modern- 
ization. 

Financing. Raising capital won't be 
a big obstacle in 1953. Companies gen- 
erally have—or can get—enough money 
to carry through their investment plans 
Four out of od intend to finance en- 
tirely out of retained earnings, depre- 
ciation, and reserves—no outside money. 
¢ The Big Year—Unquestionably, 1952 
is the big vear for defense-supporting 
expansion. It started in 1951. But, as 
BUSINESS WEEK checks revealed (BW— 
Jul.14’51,p21), the biggest defense proj- 
ects got going late, and completion 
was pushed off into 1952. Dept. of 
Commerce figures show spending is 
running unusually high nght now— 
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18% more than the first quarter of 
1951. However, the McGraw-Hill sur- 
vey shows expenditures, at least in man- 
ufacturing, will be fairly even through- 
out the year—52% in the first half, 
48% in the second. 

his year, despite bottlenecks, in- 


iL 
wil 


invest 


MORE IN '52 LESS IN "52 


(Percent change from 1951) 


+47% 

+19 
—17% 
—16 
—32 
- 1 
~ 4 

+44 

+ 2 

+28 


No change 


+62 


+38 
+13 
+118 
+106 
+10 


dustry feels it can get the job done. 
Few companies in defense-related lines 
expect materials or equipment shortages 
to limit their — In most cases, 
construction of new facilities is well 
along now; much of the tooling is on 
order. 


Mining, Manufacturing Are Leaders 


Within the major industry group- 
ings, the biggest increases in capi- 
tal spending this year are in mining 
(17%) and manufacturing (16%), 
where defense expansion is heavy. Elec- 
tric and gas utilities plan a 7% increase 
in spending; transportation and com- 
munications see an 8% hike. Railroads 
will spend only 5% more. 

The utility figure, however, doesn’t 
show a completely true picture. Electric 
utilities are actually expanding faster 
than manufacturing; power companies 
plan a whopping 24% increase in in- 
vestment in 1952. What brings the 
over-all figure down is a drop in the 
plans of gas utilities. 

Spending by private electric utilities 
will total $2.6-billion in 1952. If the 
outlays by public power agencies were 
added in, the total would be $3.8-bil- 
lion—the largest single expenditure for 
capital goods. 

Among manufacturing industries, 
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the biggest spending will come from 
the oil companies. Plans for new pro- 
ducing, refining, transportation, and 
marketing facilities add up to $2.8-bil- 
lion—38% more than actually spent in 
1951. 
¢ Longest Leap—The biggest increase 
in spending—as distinct from the big- 
gest spending—among manufacturers 
shows up in electrical manufacturing. 
Plans call for 1952 expenditures that 
are more than double those of last year. 
Transportation equipment—which is 
dominated by defense-swollen aircraft— 
shows a 78% increase. In steel, spend 
ing is up 25%; in chemicals, the rise is 
16%. Autos will keep spending close to 
last year’s high level, as will machinery. 
Nonferrous metals companies are spend- 
ing 60% more than last year. 
¢ Shift in Planning—Over-all, there 
won't be quite so much concentration 
on expansion this year as there was in 
1951. Last January companies planned 


to put 58¢ of every investment dollar 
into expansion, actually wound up in- 
vesting 53¢. Now only 52¢ out of the 
capital spending dollar is earmarked 
for expansion; the rest will go for mod- 
ernization. 

The reason for the shift in planning 
this year is this: Late in 1950 and 
early in 1951 small companies, particu- 
larly those in nondefense industries, 
speeded up their expansion plans to get 
under the wire ahead of materials short- 
ages. At the time, many of the com- 
panies were making record profits; add- 
ing new capacity seemed to be a logical 
decision. 

After the Controlled Materials Plan 
came into operation in the second half 
of 1951, nondefense industries had a 
harder time getting materials, both for 
building and for their products. For 
many, profits slipped badly. Thus, few 
of these companies are expanding now. 
And the fact that they aren’t holds 
down the proportion of expansion in 
the total manufacturing picture. 
¢ For Defense—Expansion in defense 
industries is tremendous. In the auto- 
mobile industry—long on arms work— 
73% of all capital expenditures will go 
for expansion. Chemical companies 
are spending 78 f their investment 
funds to expand. The transport equip- 
ment group, which includes aircraft 
manufacturing, investing almost 
entirely for new capacity 

On the other hand, the food and 
textile industric ticketing three- 
fourths of their 1952 spending for re- 
placement and modernization Apparel 
and furniture companies plan to spend 
almost nothing for expansion. 

e Capacity—By the end of this year 
U.S. manufacturing industries will 
have added 8.4% to capacity, if they 
carry through present plans 
Coupled with the new plant brought 
in in 1951, th idd up to an 
impressive record for two years 
of mobilization electrical manufac- 
turing, chemical iutos, capacity 
will be up alm fourth since the 
end of 1950. In hinerv, the jump 
will be nearly third; in transport 
equipment, over Stcel capacity 
will be up 12 tric power 20%. 

In 1952 alon planned increases 
over capacity on D 31, 1951, will be 
12% for ch | 13% for ma- 
chinery, 9% for steel, 8% for autos, 
14% for electrical manufacturing, and 
33% for transport equipment. Electric 
power capacity ited to rise 11%. 
Although capacity figures for mining 
aren’t available, th will certainly be 
a big rise. Expenditures by coal and 
nonferrous metals companies are up 
sharply. Petroleum will show 
gains since most of its planned spend- 
ing is for developing new wells 
e Nondefense Cuts—Outside of de- 
fense industries, however, you can’t 


too, 
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expect much of an increase in capacity. 
Capital spending, generally, will be 
down from last year. Food companies 
will spend 17% less this year than in 
1951; textile manufacturers plan a drop 
of 41%. There also will be big cuts 
by apparel, furniture, and some small 
machinery makers. Materials troubles 
are very definitely a factor here; ma- 
chinery, food, and some chemical 
companies say they would spend sub- 
stantially more in 1952 if they could 
get their hands on the needed supplies 
and equipment. 

Spending for new capacity will be 
lower in the gas utilities and communi- 
cations industries, too. The shortage 
of materials hurts badly here. Gas 
pipelines are being postponed for lack 
of steel plate and pipe. Telephone 
construction is held up by shortages of 
copper wire and other key materials. 
Railroads have the same trouble. With 
plates and structurals short, they can’t 
see any big increase in freight car 
deliveries this year. 


Money No Problem 


Financing isn’t going to be a big 
problem for industry in 1952. Most 
companies have enough cash to carry 
through their investment plans, or can 
get it Four out of five intend to cover 
their capital spending out of retained 
earnings and reserves. A good many 
others have already sold the securities 
to pay for at least part of their 1952 
programs. 

In some industries, however, plant 
expenditures are so big that companies 
will have to lean more heavily on the 
money market than they did in the 
past. This is true of aircraft, petroleum, 
steel, chemicals, and electrical ma- 
chinery. 

It’s normal to expect that aircraft 
companies would go outside for money 
—some of it in the form of government 
aid. But a year ago oil and electrical 
machinery companies were financing 
almost entirely from internal sources. 
Steel and chemicals companies planned 
to get more than 90% of their 1951 
funds from depreciation and retained 
earnings. 

This year 11% of electrical ma- 
chinery companies will borrow or sell 
new stock to help finance capital spend- 
ing. One-fourth of the petroleum com- 
panies, one-third of the chemical 
companies, and almost three-fourths of 
the steel companies expect to sell new 
securities to raise part of their funds. 
Chemicals are the only group relying 
heavily on equity financing. Other in- 
dustries will borrow almost all the out- 
side money they need. 
¢ Troubles—Small companies are ap- 
parently having a harder time in plan- 
ning capital expenditures than larger 
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What companies are spending for 


Steel 

Machinery 

Electrical Machinery 
Autos 

Transport Equip. 
Food 


Chemicals 

Oil & Coal Products 

Textiles 

Other Manufacturing 
TOTAL 


Steel 

Machinery 

Electrical Machinery 
Autos 

Transport Equipment 
Food 


Chemicals 

Textiles 

Other Manufacturing 49 
All Manufacturing 48 


Note: Totals add to more than 100% because 
some companies gave more than one answer. 
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index of Physical Capacity (Dec. 1950 = 100) 
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-How much manufacturers will 


¢ raise capacity in 1952 








Machinery 





Electrical 
Machinery 
Chemicals 
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120— All 
Manufacturing 
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companies. The survey, although it con- 
centrates on the larger companies, in- 
cludes a broad sample of smaller firms 
in the fields in which they are impor- 


—— Food 
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tant—such as metalworking and food. until late th the really big addi 


In many cases, the smaller firms indi- — tions to capacit lated to come in 
cate the squeeze on profits—and materi- 1953. The timetable holds truc 


als shortages—have cut into their plans. for chemical ; 
Actually, both the oil and chemical 


industries a1 xpanding on a long 


Plans Stay High for Years Ahead term basis a1 Their spending +s 


Industry already has plans for sub- 
stantial capital spending in the years 
to follow mobilization. Four out of 
five manufacturing companies — that 
answered the McGraw-Hill survey gave 
some plans for the years beyond 1952. 

They add up to considerably less 
than the superboom expected _ this 
year. But there’s already more new 
plant on the drawing boards for 1955 
than was installed in anv year but 1948 
or "51. Thus, even when the forced 
draft of mobilization ends, there’s a 
good chance industrv’s spending will 
level out well above pre-Korea. 

McGraw-Hill asked businessmen 
how much they would spend in 1953 
1955 if business stays reasonably good, 
and if corporate taxes continue at the 
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scheduled to | at a high level nght 
present 52% rate (but without an ex- through 195 In that vear thev plan 
cess profits tax). Here’s what their to put out just much money as they 
plans for the future show: did in 1951. 

Capital expenditures will start down In nondef lines, the adjustment 
in 1953. The big drop will be in to lower capital spending will come 
defense industries—steel, machinery, this year. In both food and textiles, 
autos, and transport equipment. These plans for 1952 are down to a normal, 
industries may be producing a lot of or maybe subnormal, level. Neither 
defense goods in 1953, But their plant industry figu on further cutbacks 
expansion will be largely finished this in 1953-55. In fact, if profits pick up 
year. And when it’s done, they evi- —companies have been hard hit by the 
dently don’t expect to add much new inventory re m and by price con 
plant for some time. trols—spending stands a fair chance of 
¢ Carryover—In some fields, particu- rising above plans later in 1952 and 
larly defense-supporting industries, ex- in the future 
— will carry over into 1953. © Utilities High—The utility group 
his is especially true of petroleum and looks like a sure bet to hold up well 
chemicals, The petroleum refinery and Electric utilities, particularly, plan to 
pipeline program won't hit full stride continue their present spending pace 
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through 1954. Peak additions to gen- 
crating capacity will come in 1953. 
But companies will carry on for another 
year with high expenditures for trans- 
mission and distribution equipment. 

Although gas utilities have much less 
definite plans for the years after 1952, 
electric and gas companies together 
plan to spend only 18% less in 1955 
than they will this year. In telephones— 
restricted now by materials eel 
—the big backlog of demand for phones 
and other communications _ services 
probably means more spending aiter 
1952. Mining companies are making 
unusual outlays right now to develop 
new sources of supply. They don't 
count on this to continue. Planned 
investment in the field shows more 
than a 60% drop by 1955. 

Railroad plans also trail off—down 
29% from 1952 to 1955. But as in 
manufacturing, this probably reflects 
uncertainty about future conditions. If 
trafic holds up, railroads may spend 
considerably more. 

Airlines are definitely planning on 
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bigger capital expenditures in 1953-55 
than they're making now. The reason: 
the big new fleets of superplanes now 
in design or on order. 

¢ More to Come—Add it all up, and 
you get industry spending 20% less 
than 1952 in 1953; 33% less by 1955. 
But in practice neither drop is likely 
to be that sharp. As more plans take 
form, 1953 could easily come within 
10% to 15% of the 1952 level; 1955 
might be off no more than 20% to 
25%. If this holds true, we'll have 
the foundation for a relatively high level 
of business, if not the hectic boom of 
mobilization. 

¢ Reasons—The overwhelming reason 
for big capital spending in the future is 
replacement and modernization. The 
shift from expansion—hardly perceptible 
for industry as a whole in 1952—will 
gather momentum as mobilization 
tapers off. 

Eight out of nine companies in 
steel, machinery, and the auto industries 
give modernization as a primary reason 
for their 1953-55 programs. In food, 
textiles, and other soft goods industries, 
it’s nine out of ten. Railroads and air- 
lines, too, will concentrate on modern- 


ization, although they expect some in- 
cidental increase in capacity. 

Only the chemical group will still 
be expanding so fast that new capacity 
—for por ae and present iotduete 
—will be its primary aim. 
¢ New Products—However, this doesn’t 
mean that there won’t be a substantial 
amount of expansion. A majority of 
companies in the electrical machinery, 
auto, and transport equipment indus- 
tries is planning more capacity for pres- 
ent products. And at least one-third 
of the companies in every line—except 
steel, food, and textiles—have some 
plans for new products after mobiliza- 
tion. 

A substantial minority of companies 
also plans factories to serve new market 
areas. Auto and chemical companies, 
especially, are in this class. Together, 
new products and new market areas 
account for a big part of industry’s post- 
mobilization plans for new plants and 

uipment. 

Taking all three—the modernization, 
the new products, and the new markets 
—you can draw a picture of high-level 
capital spending for a long time to 
come. 


Everything Depends on Profits 


Of course, it’s not guaranteed. Plenty 
of things can happen to knock indus- 
try’s plans for the future into a cocked 
hat. Here are the ifs and buts that 
businessmen stressed in replying to the 
McGraw-Hill questionnaire: 

(1) Everything depends on profits— 
after taxes. They'll be the source of 
funds for most capital expenditures. 
If there’s a general business slide, many 
capital spending projects would be 
dropped. 

Sone 40% of the companies answer- 
ing the survey said that it takes longer 
now for an investment in new equip- 
ment to pay off than it did two or three 
years ago. Equipment costs are up, and 
taxes cut into the additional profit you 
get from more efficient machines. 
Many companies also say they have 
exhausted the backlog of obvious, quick- 
paying improvements that they had 
right after World War II; they're get- 
ting into more marginal projects now 
that don’t pay so quickly. Thus, if 
profits dropped nahi 9 a good many 
projects might be junked. 

(2) There may be financing prob- 
lems. The industries with the largest 
spending plans for after £952-—steel, 
utilities, electrical machinery, chemicals, 
and petroleum—will rely on the public 
money market to finance a big chunk 
of their program. In the chemical in- 
dustry, 19% of the companies covered 
by the survey plan to borrow; 25% 
expect to sell stock. In petroleum, 
17% count on borrowing, in steel 


29%, and in electrical manufacturing 
14%. 

¢ Less Financing—As a group, manu- 
facturers expect to use the money 
market slightly less in 1953-55 than in 
1952. But that’s only because some 
industries are cutting their capital 
spending and expect to finance the 
smaller amounts out of retained earn- 
ings. However, expansion will still be 
heavily dependent on outside financing. 
And this makes plans vulnerable—be- 
cause it’s impossible to predict the 
markets so far ahead. 

¢ Tax Limits—The thing that would 
boost capital spending most is a cut 
in taxes. Manufacturers say again and 
again that the present tax level limits 
the number of projects that will pay 
out quickly; often they are reluctant 
to do any planning far into the fu- 
ture. A tax cut after mobilization 
would make a lot of projects more at- 
tractive. Capital expenditures might 
hold up even if profits were somewhat 
lower. 

¢ Foresighted—One of the most sig- 
nificant findings of the McGraw-Hill 
survey is that most manufacturing 
companies make it a regular practice 
to plan capital expenditures several 
years in advance. The fact that more 
companies are planning on a long-term 
basis may dampen the sharp swings in 
capital investment. More than 60% 
of the companies in most industries, 
and more than 80% in steel and chemi 
cals, use advance planning. So does a 
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How the money will be raised... 
... 1953-1955 


Percent of 
Companies Planning to: 


Finance from Borrow Sell Stock 
Profits and Partof To Raise 
Reserves Funds Part of Funds 


majority of companies in mining and 
transportation. Almost all electric utili- 
ties budget ahead. 

This advance planning—where it oc- 
curs—is generally for three to five years 
ahead. However, in steel, machin- 
ery, and chemicals, and among the rail- 
roads, many companies plan more than 
four years ahead, and many more look 
bevond three years. 

Other companies evidently formulate 
some advance plans for capital expendi- 
tures as a guide to financial planning 
and the raising of new money. But 
they do not set a definite schedule for 
actually making the expenditures. Oth- 
ers that used to plan spending well in 
advance have stopped. They blame the 
uncertainties of taxes and controls 

All in all, it adds up to this: Indus- 
try now does a great deal more long- 
range planning than it used to—and 
much more than most people have sus- 
This explains the relatively 
high level of plans for investment after 
mobilization. Industry is not just plan- 
ning for 1952. Companies are laying 
the groundwork for new products and 
markets in the vears ahead—sim- 
ply because thev figure this is sound 
business practice 
¢ Stabilizing—All this offers new hope 
for stabilizing capital expenditures with- 
out the bust that usually follows the 
boom. Plans can change, of course. But 
at least industry has the plans. And 
this could be something that might 
change the shape of future business 
cvcles 


pes ted 


new 
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How This Survey Was Made 


The capital expenditure survey made 
by the McGraw-Hill Dept. of Econom 
ics is a report on the spending plans 
of industry for 1952 through 1955. It is 
solely a report on where and how in 
dustry now intends to spend on capital 
goods 

The companies cooperating -in this 
survey employ more than 60% of all 
workers in industries where capital in 
vestment is highest. That includes 
chemicals, oil, railroads, electrical ma 
chinery, autos, utilities, and 
These industries account for about two 
thirds of all spending for capital goods 
Ihe companies included are mostly the 
bigger companies in these industries 
¢ Selective—In other industries, cover- 
age was not so complete. But the par- 
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REPRINTS AVAILABLE 
Single copies of this Report to 
Executives will be available in 
about three weeks to BUSINESS 
week subscribers upon request 
without charge. Other copies will 
be billed at the following rates: 
1 to 10 copies, 20¢ each; 11-100 
copies, 16¢; 101-1,000 copies, 12¢; 
over 1,000, 10¢. Address orders 
for reprints to Reader Service De- 
partment, Business Week, 330 
1. West 42nd Street, New York 36. 
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CHROME PLATE YOUR TOOLS 
IN YOUR OWN SHOP... FAST 


Revolutionary New Self-Contained Plating 
Unit Already Adopted by Many Leading Firms 
to Lengthen Tool Life, Reduce Shutdowns 


Model A-50 Chromaster is a bench-mounted unit for plating 
up to 25 sq in. Built-in power supply operates from single 


110/120 v 60 cy. a-c. 





Chromaster Platin; 
Multiplies Tool Life 
Up To Ten Times 


Now Chromaster enables you 
to do chrome plating in your 
own shop, obtaining a low fric- 
tion hard plate of high density 
and adhesion. 

Gives tools a hard, low-fric- 
tion surface that survives 2 to 10 
times normal tool life. 


Secret Formula 
Does The Trick 


Unlike other plating solutions, 
it requires no heating, no elab- 
orate heating system. 

Chromasol solution used with 
Chromaster is ready for dilution 
with water, no “doctoring” re- 
q' 





Famous Aircraft 
Manufacturer Gets 
325% Increase In 
Drill Efficiency 


Comparative studies of high 
speed drill performance con- 
vinced a famous aircraft manu- 
facturer to install Chromaster. 

Drilling through $320-CL “N” 
steel, 180,000 — 195,000 tensile 
strength, holes 3/4 in. deep 
drill size 5/16 in., Chromaso 
plated drills averaged 34 holes 
per drill as against 8 per non- 
plated drills. 


A Little Chromasol 
Goes A Long Way 


Economical to begin with, 
Chromasol solution gives amaz- 
ingly long service. 

One charge lasts more than 
500 hours plating time — enough 
for many thousands of 4-20 taps. 


FEATURES 


34_ minutes to chrome plate 


Lengthens tool life up to 10 
times 


Red 





tool i y 
No previous plating experi- 
ence needed 


Chromaster has come 
along at the right time. 

With deliv of new tools 
getting tighter, demands on your 
own machinery more pressing, 
you'll welcome Chromaster as a 
means of increasing tool life, sal- 
vaging worn tools and parts, re- 
ducing tool inventories, lessen- 
ing machine downtime. 


No More Niystery 
In Chrome Plating 


s 


In the past, many firms have 
preferred to have industrial 
chrome plating done outside. 
Techniques were too specialized. 
oqnipenet too complicated and 
costly. Consequently, they had 
the inconvenience of shipping 
tools, waiting for delivery. 

Now, with Chromaster, these 
objections have been removed. 
Technique is simple. Equipment 
is inexpensive. Fools can be 
nea quickly. Plated tools last 
longer, permitting reduction in 
inventories and reducing fre- 
quency of machine shutdowns. 








Anyone Can 
Operate Chromaster 


Chromaster simplifies indus- 
trial chrome plating. Thanks to 
a secret onal. Chromasol solu- 
tion permits plating at room 
temperature. Average plating 
time is less than with conven- 
tional processes. No heating 
needed. Thorough cleaning is 
only preparatory work. Plate is 
hard, even, accurately deposited. 
No after finishing or grinding is 
usually needed. 

Applications include drills, 
taps, dies, jigs, reamers, gears, 
cams and other component parts 
made of steel, iron and most 
non-ferrous metals. 

Hundreds of manufacturers, 
among them makers of aircraft, 
automobiles, dictating machines, 
electric appliances, glassware, 
motors, tools, are now usin 
Chromaster. ( Names on sapeatl 

Chromaster is made by Ward 
Leonard Electric Co., leading 
manufacturer of industrial con- 
trols. Address Industrial Chrome 
Division, 18 South Street, Mt. 
Vernon, N.Y., for full particulars. 





SEND COUPON FOR FREE BULLETIN 


WARD LEONARD ELECTRIC CO. 


Industrial Chrome Division 
18 South Street 
Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 


Please send your free bulletin on Chromaster. My type of business is 





Title. 





Cc 

















Chrotmasler Feige 


FOR YOUR INDUSTRIAL HARD CHROME REQUIREMENTS 





it looked back in the 


otton textiles. 


YESTERDAY This is the corner of Worth and Church Streets, the heart of the cotton textile business, as 
1890s. The wagons belonged to the dry goods wholesalers, then the biggest customers for 


Textile Market Gets an Itching Foot 


Worth 
years the nation’s primary cotton tex- 
tile market, became a corporation last 


New York’s for 85 and allied fields of activity that are 
interested in the improvement and ad- 
vancement of the downtown New 
York textile area.” In plain language, 


that means that Worth Street, Inc., 


e As a pic f real estate, the 
Worth Street ar losing ground 
More and m 
moving away f he old 
to the midtown 5 nt area 

e As a mark r textiles, 


Street, 


houses il 
week. A group of the leading firms district 
still operating in the area launched 


Worth Street, Inc. Worth 


lormation of the corporation isn’t a 
sign of strength. It’s a defensive move. 
I'he corporation’s founders call them- 


selves an “association of firms in textile 


Worth Street 


will try to stop any more textile houses 
from moving uptown. 

e What’s Up—It faces a hard job. For 
there’s no doubt about it, Worth Street 
is slipping. It is slipping in two ways: 


Is a District 


Physically speaking, Worth Street is usually 


taken to mean the six or so blocks in downtown 


itelalalehacelammelacl*lale Me ial= 


street of that name 


Here cluster scores of textile selling or merchant 


houses, as well as cotton converters and other 


textile businesses 


Street is 
trend of the 
creasingly larg 
put of the textil 
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Worth St. buildings look much the same as they 
TODAY did 60 years ago. But the customers are different. 


The wholesalers are gone, the converters are going. 


selling machinery that the Worth 
Street market provides. Instead of being 
sold repeatedly, a large part of textile 
So now moves all the way 
trom the mill to the finished garment 
without ever changing hands. 

The textile people who are still faith- 
ful to Worth Street are worried about 
what’s happening to their colorful 
and time-honored district. Outwardlv, 
Worth Street and the neighboring 
blocks look much as thev have for 
veats. There are even sizable chunks 


of buildings that date back to the days 
just after the .Civil War, when Worth 
Street won leadership in the cotton tex- 
tile field. The changes are behind the 
scenes. 
* Dropping Off—A decade ago about 
90% of all U.S. cotton textiles flowed 
through the selling houses along 
Thomas, Worth, and Leonard streets. 
Today no one knows what the per- 
centage is, but the guesses run con- 
siderably below 90%. 

A lot of old businesses are gone, 


Worth Street Is Also a Business 


Taken in its broadest sense, Worth Street means 


the primary market for cotton and synthetic 


textiles. The selling house handles the first sale 


of goods by the mill— whether those goods 


are finished or ‘“‘in the gray” (the state in 


which they leave the loom) 
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TOMORROW 


4lst St. and Broadway. 


The new customers are uptown, in the 
garment district, near this building on 
It's the future home of J. P. Stevens. 


many of them victims of mergers. And 
though there are always new names 
to take their places, the thing that 
really hurts is that some of the very 
biggest textile houses have packed up 
and moved out for good. 

The list of giants that have moved 
uptown is impressive: Dan River Mills, 
Pacific Mills, Burlington Mills Corp., 
United Merchants & Manufacturers 
(formerly Cohn-Hall-Marx). 
¢ Biggest of All—The blow that hit 
Worth Street hardest was the news that 





The man who works his eight- 
hour day on a lofty construction 
scaffold is no sissy— 

But he needn’t be a daredevil! 

His faith—and his life—rest se- 
curely on the scaffolding underfoot. 
In his profession, dependable scaf- 
folds are as elementary as brakes on 
@ car. 

Reason enough for WACO design 
experts to place special emphasis on 
the structural strength and rigidity 
of WACO Sectional Steel Scaffolding 
—the familiar red framework seen 
on construction jobs the world 
around. WACO engineers know that 
a man who works in safety pro- 
duces a better job. 

Wherever you see WACO’s red 
scaffolding, you see a symbol of 
strength, stature and security. 


WILSON-ALBRECHT CO., INC. 
Mi lis 16, Mi 





Manufacturers of WACO Steel 
Scaffolding Equipmer.t 


WACO 


CO.ING. 


Distributors in most U.S. and Canadian principal cities. 





4% 


. . . At the same time 
scores of mills closed . . .” 
THE MARTS start on p. 84 


huge J. P. Stevens & Co., biggest of 
them all ($349.4-million volume last 
year), was going to move uptown in 
May to a new 16-story building on 41st 
St. and Broadway. That finally goaded 
the downtown textile people to man 
the barricades. 

If you forget all the other firms that 
have moved out and just add up the 
volume done by these five big con- 
cerns, you can see what worries Worth 
Street. All told, the sales of these 
companies last year came to about $1.2- 
billion. Granted that some of that was 
in wool goods, that’s still a lot of cot- 
ton and synthetic textile volume that 
isn’t going through the oid channels. 

It’s hard for a lot of Worth Street 
people to realize that they no longer 
have the grip they once had on the 
textile business. The slogan of Worth 
Street, Inc., is a confident one: ““Tex- 
tile Center of the World.” The state- 
ment is still true. But how long will it 
continue to be so? 
¢ Threat—That boast is still true—in 
spite of the number of companies that 
have moved out of the old area. But 
the real question that haunts Worth 
Street is: Does the textile industrv need 
a center any more? 

In other words, the threat is not 
competition from another market or 
another geographical district. It is a 
change in the nature of the industry— 
a change that removes, to a large ex- 
tent at least, the need for a centralized, 
unified marketplace to bring buyers and 
sellers together 
e Customers—Worth Street had _ its 
greatest day at a time when the cotton 
textile industry consisted of a vase num- 
ber of producers, middle men, and buy- 
ers, each performing a single step in 
the manufacturing and marketing proc- 
ess. The main article that Worth 
Street dealt in was gray goods (unfin- 
ished cloth just as it comes off the 
looms). 

With more and more of the mills 
finishing their goods themselves instead 
of selling them to intermediate proc- 
essors, the need for a central market is 
lessening. The original producers of 
cloth are selling direct to the garment 
makers. And one perfectly logical re- 
sult of this development is that the 
sales are taking place where the cus- 
tomers are. That means uptown, near 
the garment district. 


1. Customers Were There 


In the early days the customers were 
right on Worth Street. About the 
time of the Civil War the big wholesale 


dry goods houses began to cluster 
around Worth Street. In those days of 
home sewing, they were the big buyers 
of cotton cloth. So it was natural for 
the sellers of cotton textiles to settle 
down nearby. 

The sellers, some of whom had been 
import houses when cotton was largely 
an import business in this country, 
acted as agents for the hundreds of 
domestic mills. These houses are mis- 
takenly referred to as commission 
houses, says the spokesman for Worth 
Street, the Assn. of Cotton Textile 
Merchants. This label dates back to 
the original relationship between mill 
and sales house: The Worth Street 
agent got paid on a commission basis 
for selling the mill’s goods. 
¢ Diversified—Eventually, the picture 
became a mixed one. A lot of houses 
took on more and more mills. Some 
added functions as well. Instead of 
just selling the goods of the mills, 
they became all-around marketing ex- 
perts. They influenced the kind of 
goods made, guaranteed the accounts 
of buyers, collected bills, supplied the 
mills: with working capital. 

Because many houses now go so 
deeply into the mill picture, the Cot- 
ton Textile Merchants group suggests 
they be called either merchant or sell- 
ing houses. 

The selling houses no longer supply 
working capital, but otherwise they do 
function in much the manner de- 
scribed above. Many of them own 
mills themselves does Joshua L. 
Baily & Co. This 75-vear-old selling 
house, like others on Worth Street, 
also represents other mills. Baily tvpi- 
fies the close relationship that sprang 
up between house and mill. 
Baily styles the goods turned out by 
the mills it represents and also lays out 
their production schedules 
¢ Dry Goods—While this mill-selling 
house relationship was settling into a 
pattern, one change after another shook 
the Worth Street system 

About the time of World War I the 
old wholesale dry goods houses began 
to disappear. They gave way to the 
ready-made garment industry and a new 
type of entrepreneur who catered to 
it, the converter. The converter is the 
man who takes the gray goods and has 
them dyed and finished for sale to the 
cutters who actually make the garments. 

About the same time other major 
markets began to open up. The big 
chains and mail order houses bought 
directly from Worth Street. Industrial 
users of cotton cloth became important. 

During the 1920s the manufactur- 
ing end of the business began to 
change. The South gained as a textile 
area, a lot of New England mills closed. 
This knocked out some of the old 
selling houses that had represented 
New England mills. At the same time 


selling 
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Photograph by Barton Murray 


Do pictures ever “come to life’? 


Perhaps not. But color has a magic w ay of making pictures and characters 


seem so real that they almost step right out of the page! 


For the wonderfully true-to-life and colorful illustrations you see today—in _ 


magazines, books and other literature for both young and old—you can thank the 
printing industry. Cyanamid’s Caleo Chemical Division has also helped to make ° ; 
printing industry. Cyanamid’s Calc mical Division has also helped to make AMERICAN unid COMPAN y 


such printing achievements possible by developing better pigments for 


inks that assure true color reproduction in high speed printing processes. 
. 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


Through years of research Calco has developed pigments to meet varied 
printing needs. And from Calco come many of the pigments used in printed 


textile fabrics, paints, plastics and colored papers that brighten your surroundings. 


Here is another example of how American Cyanamid Company serves you through many industries 





Meet the Champion! 


Blast Furnace ‘'H” at Sparrows Point, Md., Breaks Own World Record in Pig !ron Production 


its own world 1 wi 


In April, 1948, a new blast furnace was 
“lighted off” at Bethlehem’s stee! plant 
at Sparrows Point, Md., near Baltimore. 
This furnace became known to men at 
the plant as Furnace “H”. Since the day 
it started up, Furnace “H” has been 
continuously at work, converting the iron 
ore, coke and limestone charged into its 


great 28-foot-diameter hearth into mol- 


ten pig iron to be proc essed into steel. 

In August of last year Furnace “H” 
made a new world’s record by turning 
out 55,835 tons of pig iron, more than 
any blast furnace had ever before pro- 
duced in a single month. Later, it beat 


in output of 
56,010 tons month 

In less th ears of « uous 
operation Fur H” has turned out 
a total of substantially more than two 


million tons of iron. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 








1407 BROADWAY at 39th St. is head- 
quarters for Dan River, other big mills. 


scores of mills closed in the textile in- 
dustry’s long depression, which started 
well before the Great Depression of 
the 1930s. Other mills were swal- 
lowed up by big concerns in the be- 
ginnings of the trend towards integra- 
tion. This rubbed out some more old 
selling names. 

Worth Street shows the scars. The 
membership list of the Cotton Textile 
Merchants back in 1918-19 contained 
the names of 56 selling houses. Today 
more than half have disappeared com- 
pletely. Another half dozen have new 
names as the result of mergers. 


ll. Integration Speeds Up 


A good deal of this damage took 
place after World War II, when the 
process of integration speeded up con- 
siderably. 

Integration is hardly new. It started 
years ago with towels first, then with 
sheets. For a long time mills have 
carried these products right through 
the whole process of production and 
have established brand identity at the 
retail level. 

The shortages and price controls of 
World War II really lit a fire under 
integration. The mills wanted to grab 
as many of the along-the-way profits 
as possible. So they expanded vertically 
into other aspects of the business. At 
the other end of the line, converters 
and finishers wanted to insure them- 
selves of a supply of material. So they 
expanded in the direction of the mills. 
¢ Effect of War—Integration had gone 
a long way in other textile areas be- 
fore the war, but chiefly at the spin- 
ning and weaving levels. Since the 
war integrated companies have been 
moving into Worth Street's territory, 
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Like so many other essential industries playing an active part on 
both our home and freedom fronts, Caterpillar Tractor Co., of 
Peoria, Illinois realizes that it takes peak output in the office to 
achieve peak production in the plant. That’s why they are using 
Remington Electri-conomy Typewriters to boost typing produc- 
tion—save office costs— boost operator morale. 

In their central stenographic department alone, recent job pro- 

duction tests— based on lines typed per eight-hour day — proved 
that Remington Electri-conomy Typewriters have increased the 
typing output up to 25%. 
Why not send for FREE color brochure, “Take A Letter” (RE 8499) 
which tells us all about the typing advantages of the Electri-conomy. 
It’s yours without obligation— address requests to Remington Rand 
Inc., Room 2430, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Klemm gtom Mband 


THE FIRST NAME IN TYPEWRITER 





SUB-ZERO REPORT PROVES 
MINES CAN TAKE (T 


Ever consider how you might use refrigeration 
in your own business? 


Because Navy mines and torpedoes 
must be subject to brutal punishment 
... terrific shock ... sudden extremes 
of temperature... the NOL (U.S. 
Naval Ordnance Laboratory) built a 
huge temperature-simulation testing 
chamber (pictured above) in which 
full-size mines and torpedoes are ex- 
posed to temperatures as low as 
-100°F., with any per cent of humidity 
desired. 

Here tests are made to determine 
what happens to mines when they are 
dropped from speeding jet planes into 
the ocean ... their reaction tofreezing 
arctic winds... the effect of intense 
cold on delicate mechanisms housed 
within these modern tools of defense. 


Low temperature testing and many 
other less dramatic uses of refrigera- 
tion are steadily increasing in im- 
portance toAmerican industry. Every 
day firms take over defense contracts 
which specify that low temperature 
testing facilities are required. And 
the makers of refrigerating equip- 
ment quickly furnish the machines 
necessary for the purpose. 

Why not review with your own en- 
gineers the production set-up in your 
plant? Consider how refrigeration 


90 


(and air conditioning, too) might 
profitably be put to use in your oper- 
ations. And when selecting equip- 
ment ...ask your engineers to choose 
machines charged with ‘‘Freon”’ re- 
frigerants. These widely used refrig- 
erants are safe . . . nonflammable, 
nonexplosive, virtually nontoxic. 
They contribute to the long life and 
dependable, economical operation of 
both large and small air conditioning 
and refrigerating systems. They pro- 
tect your investment. E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), “Kinetic” 
Chemicals Division, Wilmington 98, 
Delaware. 


REG. u. 5. pat. OFF 


Better Things for Better Living...through Chemistry 


<i> 
FREON 


SAFE REFRIGERANTS 


“Freon” is Du Pont's registered trade-mark 
for its fluorinated hydrocarbon refrigerants. 














FINISHED GOODS business, now the 
chief concern of many houses, pulls them 
away from Worth St 


taking over bot rting and finish 
ing. C. T. Mu mn, 
viser to the Ar 
facturers Institut 
today “COVCTS 
total industry out 
goods.” 

I'his has had t of consequences 
for Worth Street 1 for the textil 
industry as a wl For one thing, it 
has dried up t irge degree what 
Murchison call great inland sea” 
of gray goods 1 of selling grav 
goods from the 1 number of in 
tegrated house bsorb their ow: 
output, sheph¢ through to 
finished stage Burlington Mills 
Before 1947 it w of the nation’s 
major supplict 
only 10% of it ne is in the gray 
goods. 

e Other Fibers—\ecanwhile, 
and synthetic f began to inter 
twine. Syntheti major factor in 
some of the | tile houses now 
Last year rayo! nted for 41 
of J. P. Steven volume. Cot 
ton goods acc t yr 34 
goods 23% 

~ This gives tl itegrated houses 
a double reason f inting to be in 
the midtown ar Chat’s where the 
silk and ravon district is. It’s also the 
location of th nt district, the 
customer for fi | goods 


economic ad 
Cotton Manu 
that integration 
vo-thirds of tic 
f finished picce 


goods | day 


cotton 


, woolen 


ill. The Garment Trade 


In announcing move to the mid 
town area, J. P. Stevens made this 
point: “The rigid lls that separated 
one segment of textile industry 
from another ar imbling.” 

Specifically, it had in mind the blend 
ing of different fib in today’s fab- 
rics and the freq rossover of fibers 
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between men’s and women’s clothes. 
For this reason, and because it makes 
more finished goods than it used to, 
Stevens finds it better to be in close 
contact with the garment trades. 

The Stevens move is not simply a 
matter of moving uptown. It is, in 
fact, rather complicated and shows how 
integration can affect Worth Street. 

Stevens will pull not one but two 
selling houses from the Worth Street 
area when it moves into its new quar- 
ters. 

One will come along in the process 
of consolidation. The new offices will 
pull together Stevens’ currently scat- 
tered offices in Leonard Street (cot- 
ton), Empire State Building (wool), 
Broadway (rayon). 

A second selling house will come 
loose as the result of Stevens’ acquisi- 
tion of a famous old sheet and pillow- 
case maker, Utica & Mohawk Cotton 
Mills, Inc. In picking up Utica, 
Stevens also acquired that company’s 
selling agent, Taylor, Pinkham & Co. 
That’s another house lost to Worth 
Street. When Stevens moves into 
1460 Broadway, Taylor, Pinkham will 
go along. 
¢Cramped Space—There are other 
reasons than this for leaving Worth 
Street, of course. One is space. There 
aren’t many new buildings in the area. 
In 1950, when Dan River Mills wanted 
more space, it had to move out of 
Worth Street. 

There was the question of customers. 
During the war Dan River went imto 
colored yarn fancy goods. That meant 
selling to the fashion trades. It is also 
making and selling more rayon. 

Since the move uptown, more re- 
tailers and manufacturers have been 
dropping into its offices. Out-of-town 
buyers also drop in more often. 

The out-of-town traffic is a factor 
to consider. Dan River’s new offices at 
1407 Broadway are much nearer to 
the railroad terminals than Worth 
Street is. Pacific Mills, which has also 
moved its rayon and cotton operations 
into 1407, likewise finds this an asset. 

Burlington is still another textile 
house that has moved up to 1407 
Broadway. Burlington’s integration 
came just at the end of World War II; 
again Worth Street lost an old selling 
agent. 

Burlington (its gross for the 1951 
fiscal year ended Sept. 29 was $310.1- 
million) acquired Cramerton Mills in 
1946, then later took over that com- 
pany’s exclusive sales agent, Gayley & 
Lord. 
¢ Quick Service—Finished goods sales 
to the garment trade were the chief 
reason Burlington went uptown. The 
garment business, it points out, very 
often needs quick service on enough 
material to make, say, a dozen dresses. 
It makes a difference if you’re in mid- 
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Maintenance time 


on these Asphalt 


Tile Floors has been 


also—MULTI-CLEAN 
ASPHALT TILE PRESERVER 
REDUCED MATERIAL COSTS 50% 


That’s what has happened the past two years on the office, 
plant hospital and cafeteria floors at the Seeger Refrigerator 
Company, St. Paul, Minnesota, World’s Largest Exclusive 
Refrigerator Manufacturer. 

Multi-Clean Asphalt Tile Preserver is applied to these busy 
floors only four times a year. Both new and old asphalt 
tile receive the treatment which restores and protects the 
natural beauty, color and lustre of the tile, without waxing. 
(Formerly, waxing was required 3 to 4 times a month.) 

An occasional buffing with a Multi-Clean Floor Machine 
and No. 0 Multi-Clean Steel Wool Disc puts a long lasting, 
beautiful, anti-slip sheen on the floors. Daily dry sweeping and 
weekly damp mopping, both of which are more quickly accom- 
plished because of the Multi-Clean treatment, complete this 
simplified, low cost maintenance by the Multi-Clean Method. 


FREE! FLOOR MANUALS 














THE MULTI-CLEAN METHOD inchs foe tbcinadith ents’ ota egnetle 
The floor treatment used at floor. Check the Seeae fee the tebe 
Seeger's is only one application in your plant. 
of the Multi-Clean Method. This 
is o proven three-way program 
for all types of floors. i includes 
(1) right materials for your floors 
(2) floor machines to reduce the 
labor ond (3) detailed instruc: — _ 


. . r use under 
tions for their prope arious MULTI-CLEAN PRODUCTS, INC. 


: 2 am aera 

eatans Senor , 2277 Ford Parkway, Dept. BW-2, St. Paut 1, Minn. 

’ rw 

indus’ i item Please send me details on Asphalt Tile Preserver 

Every Multi-Clean produ and the manuals J have checked. 

carries a 100% guarantee! (_) aspHatr Tne C) concrere O RUBBER TILE 
woop (_} reerazzo () unwoveum 


| mine-sow rLoor ~=—- (_] wer-prv () att-purrose 
MACHINE ve-uUM SCRUBBER 





Name and Title. 





Company. 





Address_ 





City. 








NEW... Cohrlastic seatinc unit 


FOR DE-ICING AIR-INTAKE DOORS ON B-36 HEAVY BOMBERS 


Jet engine pod doors now 
electrically heated for 
positive opening and 
closing 


HIS brand new electric heating pad is the 

work o' Connecticut Hard Rubber engineers 
in cooperation w:th designers at Consolidated 
Vultee. It is suggestive of the new ways of 
applying heat to many parts of a plane oper- 
ating in high altitudes. 


The pad ists of r ribbon wire 
embedded in a spec'ally developed silicone 
coated fiberglas with high dielectric strength 
(in excess of 2500 volts.) This is sandwiched 
between thin aluminum sheets that attach to 
the door assembly. The material is thin and 
lightweight, not over .050” in thickness. It 


THE CONNECTICUT 








remains flexible and f at P ures 
as low as —100° and up to +500° F. Normal 
heat output at 400° F is 4 watts per square 
inch. Elements can be made with wattage 
ratings up to 15 watts psi operating on voltage 
up to 250 volts AC or DC 


Other aircraft uses include heaters for air- 
intake throats, helicopter blades, antenna 
masts, oil vent lines, in-flight refueling recep- 
tacles, camera doors, waste lines, actuators. 
Elements can be fabricated into a variety of 
shapes with single or compound curvatures. 
If you will outline your problem, we will 
carry on from there. 


HARD RUBBER COMPANY 


415 East Street, New Haven, Conn. 
Los Angeles ¢ Seattle © Fort Worth © Wichita © Chicago ® Detroit ¢ Dayton © Pittsfield © Washington 


COATED WITH 
THE AID OF 


VIKING 
PUMPS 


Many pipe lines are coated with asphalt enamel and wrapped 
before they are lowered into the ditch and covered. Viking 
pumps are used to deliver the material to the coating machine. 


This is heavy duty 


pumping and Vikings are chosen because 


they are simple in design and ruggedly constructed to provide 


dependable, 


economical service 


if you have the problem =£ moving heavy or light liquids, check on 


Viking Pumps. 


Write for free folder series 


VIKING PUMP COMPANY 


THE ORIGINAL 


Cedar Falls, lowa 


GEAR-WITHIN-A-GEAR” ROTARY PUMP 








a’ 


It also has an aura 
of the past 


THE MARTS start on p. 84 
town rather than long subway ride 
away downtown 


IV. Fine Old Flavor 


There are still those, of course, who 
love Worth Street, swear by it, say it’s 
just right for th business and they 
don’t ever intend to leave. 

Some big na ire still down- 
town. The companies that helped or- 
ganize Worth Street, Inc., show that. 
Here are a few of the more impressive 
names: Wellingt Sears Co., Green- 
wood Mills, Iselin-Jefferson Co., Can- 
non Mills, Pepp Mfg. Co., J. W. 
Valentine Co 

A lot of compa have hardheaded 
reasons for rem ig where thev are. 
Many textile concerns are still in the 
neighborhood; Worth Street is. still 
particularly handy for sellers of fabrics 
for domestics, work clothes, and indiis- 
trial uses 
e Gray Goods- 
panies downtow1 


number of com- 
till are heavily in 
the grav good ness. For them, 
Worth Street has a lot of attractions. 
They can keep tabs on the market 
They can swap ds back and forth 
in the complex fashion of the busi 
ness. One compa for instance, may 
buy gray goods from four or five com 
peting houses, sel k gray goods later 
to some of thos houses 

There are still others who want to 
stay downtown 1use of sentimental 
reasons. It’s a more leisurely place 
than uptown old-timers along 
Worth Street point out. It also has an 
aura of the past, which the selling 
houses (many of h own their own 
buildings) have be careful to keep in 
modernizing their premises 

* Rulebook—Ot! remember fondly 
its stature among U.S. businesses 
because of its a ind its standards 
They point t famous Worth 
Street Rules, gnized throughout 
the country tandard code of 
procedure and ustom applicable 
to the sale of textiles and allied 
lines. These rovern the writing 
of contracts specifications for 
cottons and synthetics. Thev also set 
up arbitration nery in. case of 
disputes. Thes« es are so highly re 
¢ ded that wh Socicty of the 
iastics Industt ited to set up a 
code for the ylastics it decided 
to base the code the Worth Street 
model (BW —Ja 2,p64 

But one hardl 1 textile man who 
has moved upto laughed that off 
“We've got the 00k uptown, too 
and we don’t have that subway ride.” 
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Autocar designs just what 
highway haulers have been 


looking for ! 





The 65-T...A heavy-duty 


tractor weighing less than 
10,000 pounds! 


This great new Autocar Tractor is 
aimed smack-dab at the 50,000 
G.C.W. category—and it aims to 
give the 50,000 G.C.W. haulers an 
entirely different brand of perform- 
ance ... better average speeds, longer 
life, lower maintenance, and real 
Autocar dependability. 

Ingenious redistribution of weight 
permits more payload under regula- 
tions on axle loadings, too. The set- 
back front axle carries most of the 
tractor weight, leaving only 3,770 
pounds for the rear axle—a weight 


reduction that makes a heavier pay- 
load possible. 

The Autocar 65-T is the most ad- 
vanced design in the industry. See it 
at your nearest Autocar Factory 


Branch today. 





CONVENTIONAL FRONT AXLE throws weight of 
tractor back, carries only half of toto! tractor 


wi 


SET-BACK FRONT AXLE of new Autocar 65-T 
carries nearly % of the weight of the tractor, frees 
rear axle to carry greater share of paylood. 








Autocar Trucks 


Established 1897 


The Autocar Company, Ardmore, Pa. 


Factory Branches and Distributors from Coast to Coast 




















GEORGE WALKER, best known for 1949 HARLEY EARL styles cars as a GM veep, W. B. FORD works for Ford Motors, and 
Fords, branched out into such fields as... also has his own firm, which designed... a lot of other people. He did... 

















—_ al 


REFRIGERATORS (above) for Admiral BAND SAW (above) for Kalamazoo Tank NORGE range (above) and FoMoCo pack- 
and the Eureka vacuum cleaner. & Silo Co. and the Argus projector. aging for Ford. 


Industrial Designers Find Lush Clove 


Without ceremony, with its own ing everything from rubber boots and studios soon evaporated. The cold, 
businessmen scarcely noticing it, De- _ lift trucks to cameras and fountain pens. hard fact is that selling a new model 
troit is becoming one of the nation’s ¢ The Lure—Automobile design is style is a hig! | promotional job, 
most influential centers in industrial glamorous; it rouses dreams of big done in rarefi xecutive atmosphere 
design fees and opulent living in designer seldom entered beginners, conquer 

Before World War II industrial de- minds. That’s why many embryo able in any ca y by top talent and 
signing in Detroit was pretty well con- artists in Detroit began to think in expert salesman 
fined to one product: passenger cars. terms of planning new cars—and why So most of the hopefuls gravitated 
Today Detroit studios—many of them many others came from outside to try into jobs in t tyling departments 
originally aimed at getting auto busi- their luck. of the autom companies them- 
ness that never came through—are styl- Mostly, their visions of independent —selves—wher« t of the automotive 
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CARL REYNOLDS has Crosley auto ac- 
count, but handles wide variety of products. 














SUNDBERG & FERAR, only partnership 
among top Detroit designers, turned out... 








PREVIEW of 1947 car was drawn in 1942. 
Reynolds did Handy Chef for Moffat, Ltd. 


in Detroit 


job is actually done. Actually, a cap- 
able young man or woman could do 
much worse than getting into one of 
those spots. 

A few pushed further. By one means 
or another they've opened studios, 
got their names into the public eye, 
sold their abilities to clients. Many 
were driven into new fields by the 
sheer need of getting more work than 
autos offered. Once started, some have 
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AIR COMPRESSOR (above) for the De- 
Vilbiss Co., designed a clock for Sylvania 
Electric Products. 


Great Lakes Carbon boosts 
electrode production with 
rebuilt standard lathe... 


Great Lakes Carbon needed a special 
lathe in a hurry—one big enough to han- 
die carbon electrodes 10’ by 35” diam- 
eter. They called on Simmons rebuilding 
engineers who converted a standard lathe 
into one which met their requirements. 
Here’s how Simmons did it: 


¢ The bed was lengthened from 18’ 
to 24’, 

¢ Lathe raised to give a swing over 
bed of 54” diameter. 

eA pneumatically-operated 36” 
chuck built in on headstock. 

eA motor driven rapid transverse 
was added for rapid positioning 
along the bed. 

¢ Revolving steady rest was designed 
with a 38” I.D. clearance. 

eA special carriage was provided 
with multiple tooling for boring, 
facing and internal threading. 


Rebuilt from the Ground Up... 

In addition, Simmons completely rebuilt 
the lathe: took it down to bare castings 
..-cleaned it...replaced worn parts and 
refinished sliding surfaces. 


Will Rebuilding Work for You? 

It’s easy to find out: simply send a list 
of your machines that might be rebuilt 
to meet new problems. We'll promptly 
quote prices and deliveries. 


Simmons Machine Tool Corporation 
1735 North Broadway, Albany 1, N. Y. 


SIMMONS ENGINEERED REBUILDING 


Gives Machine Tools a New Lease on Life 








‘Vfrepen 


Out of Reack Wonk 
-- af Your Elbow! 


* Safe and Time Tested 


* Overhead Work in 
Plants 


* Street Lighting 
* Aircraft Servicing 
* Tree Trimming 


* Spray Painting 
* Models from 33 - 55 ft. 


~ Write for Our Free Booklet 
> 


HI TENDER 


LEAVENWORTH, WASHINGTON 





FOLDING 
MADE EASY 


Now get easy, fast folding of 
anything you mail. Eliminate 
slow, costly bead folding with 
the new A. B. Dick Folding 
Machine. 

Learn in 5 minutes how_to 
make all standard folds. Just 
use the Quick-Set Fold C hart. 
No measuring! No computing! 
Send coupon for details. 


EXCLUSIVE Quick-Set Fold 
Chart. No guesswork! 


I'd like more informationon saving with 
the new A. B. Dick Folding Machine. 
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When Detroit design- 
ers hunt clients, their siren 
song is the tinkling cash 
register .. .” 

DESIGNERS starts on p. 94 


kept on growing til] their establish- 
ments are of top size and quality. 

¢ Dollar Volume—The Detroit stylists 
will tell you that in dollar value of 
products they handle they take a back 
seat to nobody. This is because they 
specialize, if not in autos, then in 
mass-produced goods. Products made 
to their designs are ground out in the 
thousands-per-day. If you add the 
dollar value of Fords styled by George 
Walker, of refrigerators and other ap- 
pliances done nearby, of luxury goods 
designed around the corner, you get 
into the billions of dollars. That’s a 
measure of design volume that might 
be hard to equal in any other city in 
the U.S 

° At the Top—Of the score of going 
designers in Detroit, five stand out. 
In size, there’s not much to choose 
among them. 

The head of one outfit, Harley Earl, 
actually has a dual identity: He’s vice- 
president of styling for General Mo- 
tors, supervising styling for the five- 
passenger car lines and other products; 
and he’s head of his own studio with a 
weather eye on non-GM products as 
well. 

His studio clients are both automo- 

tive and nonautomotive. A big one 
is U.S. Rubber Co., for which Harlev 
Earl Corp. designs tires, boots, pack- 
aging, etc. Others are Bissell Carpet 
Sweeper Co., Argus, Inc. (cameras), 
Atlas Press Co., Tappan Stove Co., 
Clark Equipment Co. (lift trucks). 
e Advanced Model—When Detroit 
thinks of auto design, it’s at least as 
apt to think of George Walker as it is 
of Earl. Walker has served as con- 
sultant to several non-GM companies. 
Since the war he has been the con- 
sultant-developer of Ford Motor, Co. 
designs—the advanced Ford design of 
1949, the completely new Lincoln com- 
ing out in a few weeks, the importantly 
changed Mercury for 1952, and mod- 
els in between 

Walker and his crew do a lot of 
work beyond automobiles. Thev’re 
the stvlists for Admiral TV receivers 
and refrigerators, Eureka Vacuum 
Cleaner Co., Metal Mouldings Corp., 
U.S. Radiator Corp. Just to prove his 
versatility, Walker recently did a hand 
some job of redoing—without fee—the 
interior of the Recess Club, top drawer 
luncheon establishment in Detroit's 
General Motors district of which he 
was president a vear ago. 


Among the top-flight outfits, Sund- 





berg & Ferar 
Both principal 
their activities 
is constantly 


the only partnership. 
range far and wide m 
Some of their staff 
rk on Sears, Roebuck 
appliance v desl ms. They also do work 
for Internatic nal Business Machines 
Corp., Carrier Corp. (air-conditioning 
and refrigeration units), Sylvania Elec- 
tric Products, Inc., Hercules Powder 
Co. (BW —Oct.7’50,p88), Bohn Alu- 
minum & Brass Corp., Square D Co. 
Only the last two of these are Detroit 
companies. 

¢ Long List—The W 
Corp. has an equally long but not so 
varied list of clients, and the auto- 
motive influence is more evident. This 
studio does some work for its name- 
sake, Ford Motor Co. and for Rootes 
Auto Co. of England It also lists 
Norge Div. of Borg-Wamer Corp., 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co., Hou- 
daille-Hershey Corp., Muskegon Piston 
Ring Co., Holley Carburetor Co., 
Parke, Davis & Cc 

The last of the 
nolds, has one 
a small one—Crosley 
sides that, he doc 
Ltd., of Canada 
ing apparatus), 


B. Ford Design 


big five, Carl Rey- 
iutomotive account— 
Motors, Inc. Be- 
work for Moffats, 
electric ranges, heat- 
Brooks & Perkins 
(mostly military products), American 
Central Div f Avco Mfg. Corp. 
(kitchen sinks, dishwashers, etc.), Bull- 
dog Electric Products Co., Allen Elec- 
tric & Equipment Co., and others. 
Only Bulldog is a Detroit company. 

The Detroit designers search for 
business in the aggressive way that typi- 
fies their town why their lists 
are sO impressive. But on top of that, 
to an outside company, the fact that 
the firm is in Detroit carries with it 
some of the glamor of the automobile 
industry. 

When a 


that's 


Walk or an Earl, or a 
Sundberg-Ferar walks in to talk busi 
ness, their prospects to degree 
see them as representatives of the 
skills that automobiles an ex- 
citing product year after year 

e Will It Pay?—Do the Detroit de 
signers actually have an automotive 
touch, something that distinguishes 
their work from offices in New York 
or Chicago or the West Coast? Per 
haps not. But the Detroiters can bring 
one attribute th s may not pos 
sess quite so keer 

That attribut the 
proach that aut 
output—a philo 
anyone working Detroit. A design 
mav be pretty letroit feels, but it 
must also be functional, and it must 
sell merchandi duct designs com- 
ing out of Det learly reflect that 
viewpoint W Detroit designers 
hunt clients, tl ren song is the 
tinkling cash And their ex- 
pansion in the half-dozen years 
proves that it’s potent music 


some 


make 


hard-boiled ap 
takes toward its 
that permeates 
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Some must watch, some must sleep 


You thought you were worried the day he choked 
on the piece of toast, when he cut his first tooth 
and fretted all night, the day he fell and bumped 
his head. 


What of him if enemy bombers range overhead? 


God willing, that day will never come. If it does, 
his best protection will be an invisible screen. 
You won't see it, but it will be there all right. It will 
be there day and night. Sky-searching, seeking out 
unfriendly approachers to this shore, warning us 
in time for them to be destroyed. Radar. 


The people who make radar are, in peacetime, 
makers of television sets, radios, communications 
equipment. They have taken advantage of the 
unique properties of beryllium copper—its com- 
bination of strength and conductivity, its marvelous 


THE BERYLLIUM 


spring properties, its ready formability—to make 
their products better and cheaper. They are finding 
even greater use for beryllium copper in the devices 
that are essential to our defense. 


If you are planning for the future, you will want 
to take advantage of the know-how of the world’s 
largest producer of beryllium copper. We invite 
you to call or write any of the offices iisted below. 
Berylco engineers are now working hand in hand 
with many of the nation’s largest manufacturers. 
They will be glad to work with you, too, 


VALUABLE ENGINEERING INFORMATION on 
Berylco beryllium copper is compiled in a series of 
monthly technical bulletins. To make sure your design 
engineers get their copies regularly, drop us a note on 
your business letterhead. 


CORPORATION 


DEPT. 2B, READING 16, PENNSYLVANIA 


NEW YORK « SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


CLEVELAND « DAYTON «+ DETROIT 


CHICAGO « MINNEAPOLIS « ST. LOUIS « SEATTLE *« SAN FRANCISCO « LOS ANGELES 


Representatives in principal world-trade centers 





BERYLCO 


TOMORROW'S 
PRODUCTS 
ARE PLANNED 
TODAY — 

WITH 
BERYLCO 
BERYLLIUM 
COPPER 


STOP sars AND soLTs 
from damaging 
your products... 
USE THESE NEW 


This FREE booklet 
hla you how / 


It fully describes Industry's newest, lowcost 
flexible cushion protective wrap materials... 


SU po AP 


A completely flexible multi-wall krinkled cushion 
material that provides stretch and permits 
“slippage”... safeguarding against abrasion 
damage from friction and chafing. Soft, re- 
silient inner cushion is strip-laminated to a tough, 
durable protective outer-wrap that resists tears 
ond punctures — ideal for exterior-interior 
packaging. SOF-RAP conforms to any shape. 


A durable, tough, single-ply krinkled interior 

wrap of blonket-like softness. Protects against 

shock and vibration—prevents surface mars and 

scratches — provides absorption and insulation. 

KREPAK conforms to any shape without tear or 

breakage no matter how irregular the shape. 
Write for this booklet today. 


NICHOLS 


PAPER PRODUCTS COMPANY 


SREEN BAY . WISCONSIN 


Traffic pile-ups like this. 


PROBLEM: 


Half of it through traffic. 


Take trafic over and 
under business streets. 


SOLUTION: 


Seattle Builds Its Way Out of 


Every day more Americans are com- 
ing to the city to work and live (three- 
fifths of the nation lives in cities to- 
day; only one-seventh did a hundred 
vears ago). As a result, many cities, 
both big and small, are suffering from 
a common ailment: too much traffic 
and not enough elbowroom. Tie-ups are 
snarling business as well as tempers. 
¢ Break It Up—Seattle is no exception. 
But its growing pains are especially 
acute because of a peculiar geographic 
feature that prevents it from spread- 
ing the jam where it’s thickest. So 
what Seattle did was to lift the traffic 
right off the streets. 


Well on t 
a 5$10-millio 
tunnel 


s construction on 
viaduct and 
hould break the 
midtown bott k. It will take north- 
south traffic nd below the citv, 
completely by; g the business dis 
trict 

¢ Pinched In—] new throughwa\ 
should do th thing for Seattle 
that the east 1 west side elevated 
highway system does for New York City. 
For surveys that 50% of the 
cars that tie Seattle’s downtown 
streets are thro trafic. The reason is 
that Seattle has an hour-glass figure. The 
business district is in the middle, 


ignhway 


system 
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with three lanes each going south and north will take 
DOUBLE DECKER passenger cars and trucks directly through the city, as . . . 


Traffic Maze 


pinched between the harbor on the 
west and a steep hillside on the east 
The narrow passage divides the indus- 
trial part of the city in the south from 
the residential section in the north, 
where about two-thirds of Scattle’s 
dwellers hang their hats. As a result 
trafhe clogs up the business area, es- 
pecially during morning and evening 
rush hours. 

When the new throughway is fin- 
ished, it will pick trafic up off the 
streets of the industrial south end, 
hustle cars and trucks over a double 
deck viaduct along the waterfront, then 
carry the flow underground for a half- 
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mile or so, to connect with the main 
northbound artery. The viaduct—three 
lanes wide in each direction—whisks the 
trafic above the railroad freight lines 
ind trucks serving the wharves. 

¢ End in Sight—The viaduct won’t be 
finished until the end of 1952. But 
the city will start using it piecemeal, as 
soon as sections are completed. The 
tunnel part of the project hasn’t been 
started yet: The city and the U.S. Bu- 
reau of Public Roads are working out 
final details. 

Seattle itself is putting up the big- 
gest chunk of the cash, but it’s getting 
financial help from federal and state 
funds. Roughly 48% of the cost will 
come out of the city’s coffer, 41% from 
the federal government, and 11% from 
the state 


Trucs, TRUCKS, TRUCKS 
eet every materials- 
need. Trucks for 
mt Stores, Hospitals, 
ts, Office Buildings 
stry—all precision- 
fast, economical 
operation. The right Colson 
trucks car save you money. 
r engineers are glad to help 
you select the equipment that 
meets your needs—exactly. 











"THE COLSON CORPORATION | 


ELYRIA, OHIO 


Please send free 56 page catalog “Colson 
Materials-Handling Trucks”. 
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THE STORM did heavy damage to private property in some areas, but—with the exception of railroads snowbound in the Sierras— 


most industrial companies were only lightly hurt. 


This seems to be the picture, as .. . 


California Looks Over the Damage 


Californians this week were busy 
surveving their soggy landscape, adding 
up the damage that their record-break- 
ing serics of storms had done. Surpris- 
ingly, with the excitement over, the 
damage wasn't half so bad as had been 
expected. 

Roads and _ private 
more than anvthing clse. Some towns 
in the San Francisco Bay area and in 
the San Fernando Valley were flooded 
with water or mud—but in many ot 
these cases, local opinion blames slip 
shod draimage maintenance and _half- 
flood control rather than the 
storm itself 
¢ Industries Escape—Industry got by 
practically without a scratch. By far the 
hardest hit were the railroads across the 
Sierras. It was up there that Southern 
Pacific's now-famous streamliner Cit 
of San Francisco got stuck in the snow 
and came up the biggest storm story of 
all 
¢ San Fernando—W ith understandable 
modestv, San Franciscans sav that Los 
Angeles had the worst time of it—and 
Actually, the score was just 


homes suifered 


hearted 


vice vcrsa 
about cven. 
Van Nuys, a suburb of Los Angeles 
in the San Fernando Vallev, was hard 
est hit. Most of the 250 stores and 
business houses along a mile-and-a-half 
stretch of the Van Nuvs Boulevard suf- 
fered mud and water damage. All of 


100 


them had four to six inches of mud silt 
on their floors. Those that had mer- 
chandise stored in basements lost heavy 
ily. And what makes it 
majority of these losses are not covered 
bv imsurance. 

e Private Homes—Houses built on hills 
and houses in low-lying tracts between 
Los Angeles and Long Beach took the 
drubbing in the Los Angeles 
case of the hill houses, 
shifted foundations, half 
buried the houses, and in many cases 
toppled them over. Several thousand 
people were evacuated from flooded 
homes in the low areas. According to 
1 Los Angeles councilman, these low- 
lying houses might have suffered less if 
city and county officials hadn't been 
careless about maintaining — natural 
drains and watersheds and if storm 
drains and retaining walls had been pro 
vided 

Big industry itself was practically un 
Some plants had to close for 
few davs because of flooded roads, but 
that was about all. Pacific Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. had fewer than 300 
cas¢; of cable difficultics, and onh 
4,700 phones out of 2-million were pat 
out of order 

The county estimates it will 
about $350,000 to repair roads 
bridges and clean up the mess 
Angeles city estimates about $250,000 


worse, the 


worst 
rea. In the 


mud slides 


thed 


cost 
and 
Los 


iillion for cleanup 
was much 
As in the 
much of what 
blamed on inade 


LOT repairs 
¢ San Francisco— |‘h 
the same in § I 


story 
INCISCO 
Case ot Lo 
damage wa 
quate drainag 

Hillside ho 
too, but on 
Ang 


n into mud trouble, 
ile than 
one was toppled 


sm ille I 
in Los 
over. 

¢ The 
Sierras 
Other 


damage in tl \ountains, 


Mountains—Railroads in the 
took t brunt of the storm. 
than that, the storm did little 
except to 
maroon a fe In fact, at least 
one company f 1 the storm a boon 

Pacific Ga Electric Co. relies 
heavily on n the mountains to 
fill its 131 lak nd reservoirs As it 
melts, the st r should keep the 
reservoirs fu igh the drv summer. 
Without a h now, or if unseason 
ably melts the snow 
too early, PG&E finds itself coming 
into July wit t enough water to 
operate its 5 oplants. This means 
it has to stcam-generating 
plants—using it $1.80 a barrel. 
Thus, the r t big snow mav have 
saved the cor vy a lot of money. 
Also on th it side of the ledger 
is the additi the storm made to 
California's upplv. If the snow 
melts evenly next summer, farmers will 
have all the water thev need 


warm 
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The ONE ingredient 


you cant do without 


wed 406? 


In mass-production systems, which is where most of our products 
are used, no production rate or cost schedule will stand up unless 
you can count on absolutely consistent quality in your materials. 
That you must have, and there is a tradition of craftsmanship in 
our plants which has protected users of Columbia and Summerill 
products for a great many years. 


STEEL & SHAFTING COMPANY 


SUMMERILL TUBING COMPANY DIVISION 
PITTSBURGH 30, PENNSYLVANIA 


SPECIALIZING IN COLO FINISHED STEEL BARS auc SEAMLESS STEEL TUBING 





cc ng to these per- 
s of the stores queried 


1952 Should Be Better for Profits 


Still counting their bruises of 1951, 
retailers look into 1952 and say, “This 
year profits will be better.” 

Ihey’re not shouting it. For when 
they say better, all they really mean 
is better than 1951. And they’re call- 
ing 1951 brutal—much worse than 
either 1950 or 1949. But last year’s 
disappointment will stand them. in 
good stead. It’s made them a wiser, if 
sadder, lot than they were. This time 
they know what the problems are, 
they're ready to battle some of them. 
¢ The Culprits—Of all the troubles 
that ganged up on retailing last year, 
three dealt the sharpest blows: 

¢ Overloaded inventories. 

¢ Rising expenses. 

e Consumers who wouldn’t con- 
sume. 

The strategy for the coming year is 
to shoot straight at those three targets. 
Retailers have every chance of scoring 
on the inventory problem. They can do 
something about expenses. And 
though the consumer is more elusive 
game, they think they can catch him, 
too 
* Remains to Be Seen—Just how hard 
this triple threat hit profits in 1951 
won't be known for some months—not 
until the big department and specialty 
stores hand in their returns for the 
fiscal year (it ends Jan. 31 for most 
big stores). But the table above, pre- 
pared for a survey by National Retail 
Dry Goods Assn., shows about where 
more than 400 department, specialty, 
and chain stores think thev stand. 
While 69% think dollar volume was 
higher last year than in 1950, not 
quite half think unit sales gained. 
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Commerce Dept. last week came out 
with some definite figures on a 12- 
month basis. They show that for all 
retailing, sales for the 12 months ended 
Dec. 31, 1951, were 5% ahead of the 
previous 12 months. This is a better 
showing than the department stores 
made; their sales were only 3% ahead 
of 1950. 

On the all-important question of 
profits, 60% of the retailers estimated 
that they did worse in 1951 than in 
1950, even though sales volume did 
go up some. For the first nine months, 
we can be more exact. NRDGA’s 
Controllers’ Congress surveyed some 
233 department and specialty stores 
with volume of more than $)-million 
These stores reported a 50% drop in 
net profit after taxes from the same 
1950 period. As a percent of gross 
sales, net dropped to 1.4% from 2.9% 
in 1950. 
¢ Turning the Tide—Retailers have al- 
ready made a dent in their inventory 
problems. By November, 1951—the 
latest date for which figures are available 
—total retail inventories, seasonally ad 
justed, stood at $18.4-billion. That 
was still $1-billion higher than a year 
ago, but it’s a notable decline from the 
May, 1951, peak of $20.6-billion (at 
the end of June, 1950, they were $15.6- 
billion). The score of some 230 leading 
department stores for November was 
better yet (BW—Jan.26’52,p147); that 
month they dipped below the previous 
year’s level 

What those bulging stocks did to 
profits is an old story now. Merchants 
whacked off prices ruthlessly to get the 
goods off the shelf. It was a costly busi 
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¢ Spend or Save? 
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Free enterprise at work 


An example of how a new machine tool opened 
up new fields for a Southern manufacturer 


O A SMALL BUSINESS in 

Columbus, Georgia, the term 
“Free Enterprise” is anything but 
an empty phrase. 


The Goldens’ Foundry & 
Machine Company had been 
machining a low profit item solely 
as a service to their customers. 
Their management had almost 
decided to discontinue this item 
when they heard of a new machine 
tool that would produce the job 


with a great deal more efficiency. 
So they dug into savings and 
bought the machine—a Warner & 
Swasey 1-AC Single Spindle 
Chucking Automatic. 

The 1-AC greatly increased 
production at once—with accura- 
cies of .0006” on important bor- 
ing operations! This performance 
record of the new machine made 
it possible for Goldens’ to bid on 
a big job for their shop—an 8000- 


piece run of high priority pulleys 
requiring short delivery. They 
produced the job quickly — then 
went on to handle more work 
than ever before. 

Everybody has benefited. Cus- 
tomers are even more satisfied 

- operators like the ease of 
operation ...imvestors are 
realizing new profits. And more 
work and more machines are in 
Goldens’ future. 

That’s the story. But it’s not an 
unusual one. They happen every 
day in work shops all over the 
country—continuing examples of 
how Free Enterprise really works! 


WARNER 
& 


SWASEY 


( veland 


YOU CAN PRODUCE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY MACHINE TOOLS, TEXTILE MACHINERY, CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 














xactly to specification 
—you can depend on it! 


Beginning with the selection 

and processing of raw hides and 

compounds ...every step 

in the manufacture of Trostel 

packings and oil seals is LABORATORY CONTROL 
laboratory planned and : 

controlled to produce the 

exact combination of 

properties called for in 

the customer's specifications. 


This unusually complete control 
is possible because Trostel 
performs al/ of the production 
operations in both leather 

and rubber—tanning, 
compounding, impregnating, 
molding, pilot testing- 

even the production tools are 
designed and built within 

the Trostel organization. 


The result is a better packing 
or oil seal specifically 
engineered and produced 
for a definite operating 
requirement. 


We invite your inquiry. 
100% INSPECTION 


ALBERT TROSTEL & SONS COMPANY 
General Offices and Packings Division + Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
Sales Offices: Houston © Los Angeles © Worcester, Mass. * San Francisco © Seattle 
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. . . We have to become 
merchants and not order 
takers...” 


MARKETING starts on p. 102 


did last year—sock a good part of their 
incomes away in the bank? 

The answer, of course, is that we 
don’t know. And it’s possible, now that 
the government is stretching the de- 
fense program out over more years, that 
the income ri won't be so sharp as 
they are supposed to be 
¢ More Money to Spend—If the con- 
sumer steps up his present rate of sav- 
ing—about 10 of his disposable in- 
come (BW—N 35 1,p19)—then the re- 
tailers’ hopes for greater sales volume 
may well go down the drain. But if he 
keeps at the | rate and his income 
keeps rising, thi will be more money 
for spending as well as for saving. And 
there’s a better than even chance that 
the rate of savings is going to drop 
somewhat. 

For one thing, some of the money 
last year was going to pay off the bills 
that followed the post-Korea buying 
sprees. As these bills are met, the 
spending money will grow again. An- 
other point is that much of the savings 
are in bank accounts. At the first sign 
of scare buving or the first hint that 
prices are really heading up, the savings 
are ready to be tapped 

Merchants intend to give customers 
every encouragement to spend. Predic- 
tions generally are that prices will re- 
main fairly stable; they'll go up some, 
but not startlingly. And last vear’s ex- 
perience suggests that many people were 
quite willing to spend money if the 
prices seemed right. Some industries— 
furniture, for one (BW—Jan.19’52, 
p143)—show definite signs of holding 
or even cutting prices and of offering 
more quality for the money 
e Not an Easy Mark—No one expects 
that the customer is going to be a push- 
over, however. All down the line the 
signs are out: It’s still a buyer’s market. 
QO. Forrest Walker, economist for R. H. 
Macy, sums it up: “We have to become 
merchants and not order takers.” 

Neither are the prospects alike for 
all lines. The beleaguered soft goods 
field (BW —Jan.26’52,p19) stands to 
gain the most. That’s because the buy- 
ing spree after Korea concentrated 
mainly on the hard goods. So those in 
soft goods fields feel their turn is com- 
ing. Then, too, whatever shortages de- 
velop will come in the hard goods line. 
This prospect appeals particularly to 
the department stores, where soft goods 
account for from 60% to 75% of sales. 
¢ On the Rise—The problem of rising 
expenses promises to continue to be a 
bugaboo. Ther no apparent relief 
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in sight on some of the cost items. 
Retailers face stiff competition in labor 
from defense industries, where pay 
scales are generally higher. If the pay- 
roll has to go up—as seems likely—it 
will pinch; the payroll now acounts for 
some 50% of retailing expenses. Such 
items as advertising, packaging, trans- 
portation all seem headed inevitably 
u 
P Wide Open—That leaves one field 
where the retailer can hope to accom- 
plish something: in merchandising op- 
erations. And judgi from the com- 
ments at the RDCA meeting last 
month, they are tackling this prob- 
lem with all the ingenuity they pos- 
sess. 

Service frills will be cut to a mini- 
mum. There will be more stress on 
supermarket techniques wherever they 
can be applied. Store improvements will 
be kept to a minimum. And though 
OPS has warned that a retailer may 
not curtail services without cutting his 
ceilings, big stores are gently urging 
customers to carry parcels. 
¢ Forewarned—On this point, McNair 
stresses, the retailer has one advan- 
tage. Last year it was May or June 
before he knew what had hit him. 
This year he knows what he is up 
against. There’s some hope that he’ll 
be able to make his operating savings 
count. 

Not all types of retailing agree. In 
the auto accessories line, the outlook 
for profits in 1952 looks about the 


same as last year. Sales increases won't 
be enough to offset the higher cost of 
labor; the percentage of gross profits 
is expected to shrink. 

* Hopeful—Variety stores, on the 
other hand, talk more cheerfully. They 
pred less from the buying spree, suf- 
ered less from its aftermath. Sales fig- 
ures for the year 1951 are vag a 
for several of the big ee 

range from 5% to 8.4% ahead of 1950. 

Even the hard-hit food stores (BW— 
Jan.26’52,p156) have hopes. Analysts 
are saying cautiously that the net will 
hold up well in early 1952—thanks to 
higher incomes. 
¢ Uneasy—Uncle Sam’s hand is heavy 
on the retailer as on all industry. ‘Taxes 
were and will be a big item in drag- 
ging earnings down; they also slow up 
consumer spending. OPS ceilings are 
another retailing grievance. But since 
many items were below the ceilings 
last year, it’s hard to see that they 
were a major factor. Nevertheless, it’s 
plain that they haven’t worked the 
way OPS said they would; the agency 
predicted that, as in World War Il, 
what the retailer lost on high markons 
he would make up in higher volume of 
sales. 

As the January department 
specialty store sales come in, hope 
grows stronger. Sure, for the four 
weeks ended Jan. 19, they were 10% 
below the same period of 1951. But 
they were 17% ahead of the 1950 
figure. 


and 


Food-O-Mat Shelves Go Wholesale, Too 


Food-O-Mat units—the tilted shelves that 
you load from behind—have been selling 
groceries since 1947 (BW —Jul.28’51,p52). 
Now they have broken into wholesaling. 
Nestle-LeMur Co., New York cosmetics 
manufacturer, worked with Food-O-Mat 
Corp. to adapt the units for use in its 
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Bronx warehouse. Joseph Lindemann, Nes- 
tle-LeMur boss, says the unit saved 75% of 


“floor space, cut the time needed to pick 


up orders 40%. Since the fixture is gravity- 
fed from the rear, and orders are picked up 
from the front, the merchandise rotates au- 
tomatically, preventing deterioration. 





* The 
FLEXROCK 
Product-of- 


le 


the-Month 


Continenta/ Motors [orporation 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
is one of many industrial leaders 
that rely on 


TROWEL-IN 


for efficient floor repairs 


Continental Motors uses 4” overlays of 
Trowel-In to resurface “problem” traffic 
areas at their Getty Street Plant, Mus- 
kegon .. . and has them ready for traffic 
in 18 hours! 


That’s only one use of this versatile 
industrial flooring material. Trowel-In 
makes true “feather-edge” patches on 
concrete, stone, composition, steel. Aids 
in leveling floors prior to laying linoleum 
or tile. Helps set floor plates and drains. 
Insulates against vibration! 


Trowel-In requires no heat, no special 
skill. Trowels in easily around machine 
bases, floor plates, pipes, and other 
obstructions. The Trowel-In package is 
complete . . . Trowel-In, Primer, Dryer 

. nothing else to buy! For trial offer, 
mail the coupon now. 


Flexrock products — 
for maintenance include — 


@ Floor Resurfacing Materials 

@ Floor Patching Materials 

@ Floor Coatings and Preservatives 

@ Wall and Floor Cleaners 

@ Water-proofing and Moisture- 
proofing Compounds 

© Roof Patching and Reconditioning 
Materials 

@ Concrete Admixtures 


FLEXROCK COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 


FLEXROCK COMPANY 
Building Maintenance Division 
3660 Cuthbert Street 
Philadelphia 4, Pa. 

Please send me complete information on 
Trowel-in, with details of the Trial Order 
Pian. Include also the Handbook of Building 
Maintenance. 
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By AIR EXPRESS 
Within Your Plant 


Lamson Tubes speed production 
by maintaining a steady flow of 
paperwork. 

Travelling at 30’ a second, they 
rush memos, instructions and 
records between departments. 
Hustle laboratory samples and 
small tools to outlying buildings. 
Eliminate delays of periodic 
messenger service. Abolish con- 
fusion caused by faulty or late 
delivery. Messenger salaries 
alone quickly write off their 
cost. 


@ Give your plant the advantages of 
this modern communication system. 
Our illustrated folder, “Wasted Steps 
Sabotage Production,” gives further 
details. Send for your copy today. 
LAMSON COR ORATION. 105 
Lamson St., Syracuse 1, N. Y. 
Offices in Principal cities. 





SUPERMARKET in Europe is no twin of U.S. grand-scale counterpart. Nevertheless . . . 


Self-Service Goes Abroad 


Supermarkets may not be going over with a bang, 
as they did in the U.S. But self-service is winning converts 
among Europe's shopkeepers and customers. 


A self-service grocery in Germany 
recently closed only two weeks after it 
opened. The reason: Workers were 
stealing too much food. 

For this and other, less extreme rea- 
sons, the would-be supermarket man in 
Europe today treads cautiously on en- 
tering self-service grounds. Most Eu- 
ropean self-service units are still small, 
experimental ones. But the slick Ameri- 
can invention has its foot in the door 
and is gradually shouldering its way 
into the European retailing setup. 
¢ Hard to Beat—In any event, the self- 
service scheme would have to go some 
to make as flashy an entrance as it did 
in the U.S. To qualify as a super- 
market nowadays in the U.S., says 
Super Market Institute, Inc., a market 
has to be a complete, departmentalized 
food store, with at least the grocery de- 
partment fully self-serviced, and with 
a minimum sales volume of $500,000 
a year. By those grand-scale standards, 
there are probably only one or two 
honest-to-goodness supermarkets in the 
whole of Europe. 

One thing that’s holding up the 
scheme is an obstacle U.S. merchants 
didn’t have to hurdle—Old World con- 
servatism. Even today, says M. M. 


Zimmerman, editor-publisher of Super 


Market Merchandising, “Many per- 
sons in Europe still believe that what 
was good enough for their fathers and 
grandfathers is good enough for them.” 


Even so, after a recent nine-week Eu- 
ropean tour, Zimmerman reports that 
self-service in Europe i¢ “making 
progress” in several countries. 

e Getting in Step—Self-service ven- 
tures ar’ %preading fastest in Sweden 
and Switzerland. Sweden’s powerful 
consumer cooperative took to the 
scheme with gusto. In most stores built 
in the past four years, the housewife 
helps herself, and there’s a big conver- 
sion program for old stores. Now 
private chains are interested, too. 

In Switzerland, merchant-wonder 

Gottlieb Duttweiler (BW—Aug.25’51, 
pl16) did the pioneering. Today self- 
service units account for 40% of his 
company’s total volume. A growing 
number of Swiss cooperatives and 
chain stores are falling in line. In 
France, Belgium, and Denmark, one or 
two chains are experimenting. 
e A Sample—The best example of how 
the new retail approach is working out 
in the Old World is found in Britain 
where, BUSINESS WEEK correspondents 
report, the self-service idea has made 
a lot of headwa Almost all of Brit- 
ain’s close to 1,000 self-service gro- 
ceries are converted from established 
shops, since it’s all but impossible to 
get a building license 

Municipal and regional cooperative 
societies did t of the pioneering. 
The co-op gro s, which serve about 
26% of the population, turned to self- 
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COAL CHEMICALS © AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS « 


Billion Dollar Meal Ticket 


You’D probably be startled to read a full 
report on this nation’s annual crop losses due 
to insect pests. Corn borers alone, for example, 
destroyed over $100,000,000 worth of corn 
in a single year. The nation’s total loss to 
insects—and it’s a loss that’s felt right down 
to your dinner table—is estimated at between 
three and five billion dollars for last year! 
But there és a brighter side to the picture: 
This great plunder of the nation’s larder is 
being steadily reduced each year, thanks to 
the chemical insecticides, weed killers and 
brush killers that are constantly being de- 
veloped and improved for the American farmer. 
With just a few pounds of these amazing 


chemicals, he can free an entire acre of de- 
structive insects or weeds ... safely, quickly 
and inexpensively. 

As a basic producer of such coal derived 
farm chemicals as DDT and Parathion insecti- 
cides and 2,4-D weed killers, the Pittsburgh 
Agricultural Chemical Company is proud to be 
a leader in the nation’s progressive agricul- 
tural chemical industry. 

The same step-to-step production control 
which makes Pittsburgh synonymous with high 
guality in agricultural chemicals also assures 
American industry of reliability when it uses 
the coal-derived products of our other in- 
tegrated divisions. 


PITTSBURGH AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, NEW YORK 1, N. Ye 





* Organic Insecticides 


* Organic Phosphate 
Insecticides 


* Weed and Brush Killers 
* Cotton Sprays and Dusts 
* Special Agricultural Chemicals 


weo 4018 


PROTECTIVE COATINGS © PLASTICIZERS * ACTIVATED CARBON © COKE © CEMENT © PIG IRON 











} , 
THE WORLDS MOST TRIED 
AND TRUSTED 


AIR BRAKES 


When you specify Bendix-Westinghouse Air Brakes you can 
do so with the complete confidence that comes with making the 
best choice—and knowing it! Your judgment is backed by the 
fact that no other brake in the field has rolled up such an out- 
standing record of superiority over billions of miles traveled 
on all kinds of hauling jobs. And, as most practical trucking men will 
tell you, this remarkable record goes farther than better braking 
performance alone. The real pay-off comes in the cost cutting 
economy —economy that results from rugged, durable construc- 
tion and a smooth, constant braking effort that multiplies the miles 
between service stops and decreases maintenance costs on 
linings, drums, tires and chassis while actually increasing their oper- 
ating life! That's because these mighty brakes are built to the highest 
standards by the most experienced manufacturer in the business. 

Take advantage of it—when you specify Air Brakes, 

specify the proven brakes — Bendix-Westing- 

house, the world’s most tried and trusted air brakes. 


BENDIX-WESTINGHOUSE AUTOMOTIVE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 
ELYRIA, OHIO BERKELEY, CALIF 





service during World War II, to keep 
from losing customers when staffs were 
short. Now they run about 800 self- 
service groceries—blocks ahead of the 
independent and chain grocers. 
British converts claim turnover has 
zoomed as much as 50%-70%. Cus- 
tomers think it’s a fine idea; their en- 
thusiasm has far outpaced retailers’ 
ability to make the switch. 
¢ Not the Same—But even in Britain, 
don’t expect to find anything that 
looks like our supermarket. The British 
version is considerably watered down. 
A good many have a selling space of less 
than 400 sq. ft., as against about 
10,000 sq. ft. for an average U.S. su 
permarket. Also, they carry a much 
smaller variety—mostly canned and 
packaged goods 
That’s partly the result of rationing 
It also reflects the traditional split be 
tween butcher, greengrocer, grocer, and 
dairyman in Britain. The  fiercels 
independent tradesmen can’t swallow 
the thought of ordinating their 
traditional calling to the impersonal 
mechanism of a big supermarket. They 
claim they don’t want to lose personal 
contact with customers, fear pilfering 
¢ Stuck With It—] self-service pro- 
prictor in Britain faces still another 
vastly different p n from his U.S. 
counterpart. His efforts are stymied by 
a medieval system that governs the 
wholesale fresh food trade. Virtually 
all fresh fruits getables, fish, and 
meat have to pass through London 
whether they ar ld ultimately in 
Edinburgh or Brist The co-ops, 
however, manage to bypass London by 
providing a good part of their fresh 
produce from th« vn sources 
I'he costs added by all this transpor- 
tation leave neith the independent 
greengrocer nor the bigger chains 
enough margin to grade, wash, and 
package their wa It’s gobbled up 
by the middlemen. Until this labyrinth 
is eliminated, self-service in Britain can 
never approach the U.S. scale. 
e Not Alone—B« the obstacles in 
herent in his ov ntry, the British 
grocer with an « to innovation has 
these stumbling blocks in common 
with all his European neighbors 
e The European family rarely 
owns a Car or an electric refrigerator 
—the two items that make it possible 
for American h es to cart away, 
and store, large amounts of food at a 
time. 
eIn Euro; fewer married 
women work than in the U.S. They 
have more tim a inclination, for 
small but frequent shopping trips. 
¢ Most European cities and towns 
are less spread out than American ones 
There are more clusters of convenient 
neighborhood stores, less need for shop- 
ping centers. 
¢ Prepackaging and food-process- 
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ing techniques, important to the 
smooth functioning of self-service op- 
erations, lag behind those of the U.S. 
Frozen foods aren’t a big thing because 
of lack of refrigeration facilities. Most 
European customers would rather get 
more bulk food for the money than 
pay for sanitary packaging. 

Aside from these basic drawbacks, 
there’s another big problem: Dollar 
shortages. and government restrictions 
make it difficult for European mer- 
chants to get equipment needed to 
set up self-service schemes. As a mat- 
ter of fact, Zimmerman points out, in 
—— crowded cities it’s almost im- 
possible to get even a site for a large 
store. 





MARKETING BRIEFS 





Restaurant sales are lagging seriously be- 
hind last year. So Childs (which ended 
1951 in the red) is 
BACK TO trying to lure cus- 


tomers with a new 


‘39 PRICES! twist. It offers a 
TODAY'S daily special at the 
1939 price. The 
New York restau- 
rants pioneered the 
experiment _—_ early 
last month; the 
idea has been ex- 
tended to out-ot- 
town restaurants 
since. Childs says 
it makes “very lit- 
tle” profit on the 
daily specials, but 
it hopes that they 
will increase vol- 
ume. First week 
results looked good: 
Keceipts were up 
around 10%. 














* 
The retail population continued its de- 
cline last year. The 1951 figure issued 
by the Dept. of Commerce was 1,676,- 
800 firms in operation as against 1,685,- 
900 the year before. High point for 
retailing was 1948, when 1,709,900 
firms were in being. Wholesaling, on 
the other hand, continues to climb. 
The 203,200 firms operating in 1950 
increased to 206,600 in 195l—a new 
high. 
* 

Gasoline price wars: Add a new trouble 
spot—Detroit. It’s having its first price 
war in more than a decade. The touch- 
off was Sun Oil’s 1¢ reduction per gal. 
And in New Jersey, where gas prices 
were down to 15.9¢ a gal., another 
statewide strike of retail gas dealers 
looked likely. The independent gas 
dealers want Gov. Alfred Driscoll to 
come through with a legal floor for 
gasoline prices. 
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I'm glad our bank 
recommended AMERICAN 
CREDIT INSURANCE 


ST Recently one of our biggest 
customers was forced out of 
business by a flood, couldn't 
pay their account with us... 


You can imagine how that would 
have left us up in the air.., 


If we hadn't had AMERICAN AMERICAN CREDIT INSURANCE 
CREDIT INSURANCE, we couldn't pays you when your 
have paid our suppliers. customers can't 





This book gives more details on 
AMERICAN CREDIT INSURANCE-—helps 


you plan sound credit policy 


American Crepit Insurance completes your pro- 
gram of protection ... enables you to get cash for 
past due accounts .. . improves your credit standing 
with banks and suppliers. Write for our book “Why 
Safe Credits Need Protection” to AMERICAN CR&pIT 
INDEMNITY COMPANY OF NEw York, Dept.42, 
First National Bank Bldg., Baltimore 2, Md. 
Offices in principal cities of U. S. and Canada. 


Fpl gr. PRESIDENT 
° Ss AMERICAN 
American Credit (aig 


™, oF New Yorn 


Insurance Kevan 


GUARANTEES PAYMENT OF ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 
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Charleston, 5.0. 


Where native-born WORKERS are 
eager to learn and interested in 
your industrial success. 





For full details write 
° : ° weELL 
Arthur M. Field, Chief Engineer = 


CHARLESTON DEVELOPMENT |'"°svie'** 
BOARD Charleston, S.C. | “v*'"*e4® 
CITY OF FRESH WATER UNLIMITED 























CORPORATION 


NILES, OHIO 


laa anes STEEL CAR 


ESTAB 

Ii9gia 
Large scale producers of .. . 
big weldments on a production 
basis —die pressed channels 
for bus, truck and trailer chas- 
sis — railway cars, repairs and 
parts — miscellaneous heavy 
presswork. 

“ 











clues! 


BUSINESS WEEK’S 
unique classified sec- 
tion—c!ues—‘s avail- 
able for economical 7 
contact with the man- 
agement men of 
America. 


i Further information? Just drop us a line. i 
Geum e eee ee oe oe J 








— METALWORKING 


ACHINE TOOL 
w METAL FABRICATING EQUIPMENT 
A ® OUR CUSTOMERS NEED TOOLS « 
N HIGHEST LEGAL PRICES PAID 
T Complete Plants Required tor Production 
‘ Let Us Tool Your Plants 


mrp’ w2wOn 


cH BCAGO MACHINERY SeRANGT 
212 S. Clinton St., hicago 6, I. 
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FINANCE 
WIN 


1,00 


DEFENSE 


MONDAY, JAMUARY 14TH 
AND THURSDAY, JAMUARY 313T, 1957 
DURING BANE ING WOURS 
You de not hove to be © depositor to get 
tobe “ 





THE GREENWICH 
"SAVINGS BANK 








ur 186 conseeurive 


INTEREST DIVIDEND 
Payable January Ist, 1952 


ot rote of per onnum, 





Deposits on or before Jan. 10 
draw interest from the first 


GRAND $i. AT GRANAM AVE, SXLYN 1, av. 
Member federe! Deposit lnevrence Corp.” 
BANKING 6Y MAIL eee 


DIME SAVINGS BANK } 
OF WILLIAMSBURGH 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 4 
catenin amine N.Y. 


LATEST % ‘ 
DIVIDEND 
Compounded Quorterly 


BANK BY MAIL 
Send for Deteils 














GIMMICKS and 2% are offered by New York State’s savings banks to meet... 


Competition, 


The next few days may open a new 
era for the thrift business in New York 
State. The savings banks, savings and 
loan associations, and those commercial 
banks that go after thrift accounts are 
waiting to get the word from the New 
York banking board. 

On Feb. 6 the board will decide 
whether or not to boost the maximum 
dividend that mutual savings banks are 
allowed to pay on savings accounts and 
the maximum interest rate commercial 
banks can pav on their thrift accounts. 
Since 1935 the ceiling has been 2%. 
Now it seems pretty certain that the 
rate will go up, perhaps as high as the 
24% that savings bankers have re- 
quested : 
¢ Wider Discretion—William A. Lyon, 
state superintendent of banks, has 
hinted very strongly that the banking 
board would O.K. a boost in the 2% 
ceiling. “You may wish to take into 
vour thinking,” he told the midwinter 
meeting of the New York State 
Bankers Assn., “the possibility that 
New York State may . . . restore to all 
banks of deposit a larger degree of dis- 
cretion in dealing with deposit rates.” 


Taxes May Lif 


derable interest to 
ings and loan people, 
where who actively 
igs banks and com- 
thrift money (pic 


That's ot n 
New York State 
and to thos« 
compete with 
mercial banks f 
tures, above 

It's pretty iin that some of the 
New York a tions that now pay 
2% will boost dividend rates, if 
the savings banks do 

The savings and loan associations 
often pay mor n the savings banks. 
Ceiling rates te-chartered 
tions start at m 
most popular 
as 5% on oth types 


associa 
savings shares, the 
They go as high 
Federal-chartered 
issociations h » ceiling on the divi 
dends they can pa 
e Barometer—In Buffalo, 
York State hanges often start, 
you can already see signs of the com 
ing battle. Buffalo savings banks were 
the first in the state to boost their divi- 
dend rates to 2 about four vears 
back. Last fall the bigger commercial 
banks in Buffalo started paying 2% in- 
terest on thrift accounts (BW-—Sep. 
29’51,p131) 

Now a couple of savings and loan 


where New 
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© Each account fully insured 
to $10,000 


© You may add to orwithdraw 


= 


CURRENT RATE 
Per Year 
ON ‘ALL SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 


SAVE-BY-MAIL 
Ne matter where yeu live, 
take edventege ef this 





- from your account in any 


retuin....with save 





. amount —never a service 


ings insured te $10,000. 





Sore 
aon with ony 
emovnt. SP MAIL Hf it’s more com 
venient WE RAY POSTAGE. 
GAVINGS & LOAN ass'y 
wf Philadelphia 


1 OTM S7.. PINLA. 45, PA. 


Open Your Account by le. 10th to Receive Full Earnings trem jen. + 


Be ows 1S ES 210 ©, PHILADELPHIA ST. © WHITTIER, CALIF. 


BRANCH IN JEMPLE CITY, CALIF, 


HIGH DIVIDENDS of out-of-state savings and loan outfits. As the pressure grows .. . 


the Lid onN. Y. Thrift Rates 


associations in the Buffalo area have 
boosted their dividend rates on shares 
from 2% to 24%. A couple of other 
savings and loan outfits have also 
boosted rates a bit in the last few 
months. Most are waiting to see what 
happens to their earnings and what the 
banking board will decide on rates for 
their competitors. One savings and 
loan executive says: “Our going rate 
now is 24%. What it may be later, I 
can’t say.” 

¢ Two-Way Squeeze—In the compcti- 
tion for thrift business, the savings 
banks are caught in a two-way squeeze. 
They have the savings and loan asso- 
ciations on one side and the commer- 
cial banks on the other. 

The savings bankers expect that in 
normal times many savings and loan 
outfits will be paving a higher rate than 
they do. In turn, they expect to offer 
a better rate than the commercial banks 
pay on thrift accounts. What spurred 
them to ask for a rate boost last fall was 
the fact that some commercial banks 
were going to 2%. 
¢ Income Tax—Since then, something 
else has happened that makes savings 
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banks want to pay higher dividends. 
Ihat’s the extension of federal income 
tax to savings banks and savings and 
loan associations (BW—Dec.1’51,p124). 

Since there is no tax on earnings paid 
out in dividends, the law puts pressure 
on savings banks to go over 2%. The 
law doesn’t put so much heat on the 
savings and loan associations, because it 
provides an escape hatch that most 
S&Ls can use though most savings 
banks can’t. 
¢ Reserves—This is the provision for 
bad-debt reserve. Both types of insti- 
tution can deduct funds at annual 
income, tax-free, to build up this re- 
serve. The limit is reached when total 
surplus accounts (surplus, undivided 
profits, and reserves) equal 12% of total 
deposits or withdrawable accounts. 
Most U.S. savings banks are already 
close to or over this 12% and may find 
they are even higher after the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue defines how they 
must value assets for tax purposes. For 
the savings and loans, the national aver- 
age at the end of 1950, the latest avail- 
able figure, was only 8.8%. 

This is one good reason why New 





SLIPPING ACCIDENTS 
THAT STEAL PROFITS 


A. W. ALGRIP—Unique Abrasive 
Rolled Steel Floor Plate--is Non- 
Slip, Even on Steep inclines! 


Tough, abrasive grain—the same 
type used in grinding wheels—is 
rolled as on integral part of A. W. 
ALGRIP’s upper portion. 

Result: No more costly, dangerous 
slipping accidents due to slippery 


This magnified section of A. W. 
ALGRIP shows the even distribution 
of abrasive grain that puts hun- 
dreds of sofety brakes in every 
footstep. ALGRIP retains its non- 
slip qualities for a lifetime, because 
as the surface wears, new abrasive 
particles are constantly exposed. 


Tough, rolled stee! makes A. W. 
ALGRIP stronger than other abra- 
sive floorings. It withstands severe 
abuse without cracking or breaking 
—can be used in thinner sections 
without reducing load corrying 
capacity. And it needs no main- 
tenance. Mail coupon today 
for our free, 8-page, fully 
illustrated booklet AB. 


A.W. ALGRIP ‘=== 


ABRASIVE ROLLED STEEL FLOOR PLATE 
Product of 


i 
| 
ALAN WOOD STEEL COMPANY 4 
Conshohocken, Pennsylvania : 

Over 125 Yeors of Iron and Stee! Moking Experience 1 
Gentlemen: i 
1 am interested in preventing slipping acci- i 
dents. Please send me full details of non-slip 
A. W. ALGRIP Abrasive Rolled Steel Floor ! 
Plate. ‘ 
i 

t 

i 

5 


Nome 





Company. 
Pp 





Address. City. State. 

Other products: PERMACLAD Stainless Clad Stee! 

A.W. SUPER-DIAMOND Floor Plate * Piotes 
Strip « (Alloy and Specic! Grodes) am 
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A continuous flow of seamless nonferrous tubing 
is daily leaving our vast plants destined to per- 
form very important roles—and we do mean im- 
portant. Today’s conditions demand that every 
product be made of dependable material— material 
that will not require replacement soon. Because of 
its top quality—its long life and dependability— 
Wolverine tube stands high on the preferred list 
—for civilian use as well as for the prepared- 
ness program. : 

While you may not be receiving as much Wol- 

verine tube as you would like, be assured that 
we are trying to be as equitable in our distribution 
as conditions permit—satisfying all CMP orders 
and spreading our tube shipments all over the 
country, so you and you and you will be able to 
carry on your various tasks without handicapping 
your operations too much. 
WOLVERINE TUBE DIVISION—Calumet & 
Hecla Consolidated Copper Company, Inc., pro- 
ducers of quality-controlled tube for refrigeration, 
processing industries, plumbing, heating, and air- 
conditioning, automotive and aviation—1469 Central 
Ave., Detroit, Mich.—Plants in Detroit, Mich. 
and Decatur, Ala. 
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*... savings banks will still 
get tough competition for 
thrift money . . .” 


FINANCE starts on p. 110 


York savings and loan associations that 
already pay 24 and 3% may not 
boost their rates any higher, unless earn- 
ings justify it. Also, many associations 
will want to build up their reserves. 

e Low Ratio—A few months ago some 
of the state-chartered associations got 
a sharp warning from the New York 
banking department (BW —Sep.22’51, 
p152). Edward H. Leete, deputy super- 
intendent, said he was worried by the 
number of associations whose surplus 
ratio (ratio of surplus funds to share 
liabilities) was falling below 5%. He 
also noted, as of last June 30, that 73 
out of 163 institutions were not sufh- 
ciently liquid to satisfy the department. 

Even if savings banks are allowed to 
boost rates to 24%, those banks that 
do so will still get tough competition 
for thrift money. Many savings and 
loan outfits in the state will pay com- 
parable or higher dividends on shares. 
e Earning Rates—To understand why 
commercial banks, savings banks, and 
savings and loan institutions pay dif- 
ferent rates on thrift money, you have 
to understand some fundamental dif- 
ferences between them. 

Most of the deposits of a commercial 
bank, as a general rule, are payable on 
demand. herefore, the bank can’t 
afford to tie up a large proportion of its 
assets in long-term mortgage loans, the 
kind of loan that vields the highest re- 
turns. So it makes most of its loans for 
shorter term And it keeps some of 
its assets in such relatively liquid—but 
also relatively low-vielding—forms as 
government securities and other bonds 

Legally all the deposits of a savings 
bank are time deposits. In practice, 
banks pay depositors on demand, but 
they are legally entitled (in New York) 
to make depositors wait 60 davs for 
their money Anyhow, people are 
a lot slower at drawing moncy,. out of 
their savings accounts than from check- 
ing account So savings banks can 
afford to tic up a higher proportion of 
their assets in long-term mortgages. 

Money put into savings and loan 
associations is, legally, not in the form 
of deposits but shares. Though in prac- 
tice the associations will give share- 
holders their money back on demand, 
they are not required to liquidate assets 
in order to pay. Under certain circum- 
stances, they need only use cash re- 
ceipts. If there isn’t enough cash com- 
ing in to pay off shareholders who want 
out, the shareholders must wait 

That gives the savings and loan 
people more investment leeway than 


y 
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This announcement is not an offer of securities for sale or a solicitation of an offer lo buy securities. 


New Issue January 23, 1952 


Interest exempt, in the opinion of bond counsel to the Authority and of counsel to the Underwriters, 
under the existing statute and court decisions from Federal income taxes, and by virtue of 
the Triborough Bridge and Tunnel Au**--rity Act from New York State income taxes. 


$215,000,000 


Triborough Bridge and Tunnel Authority 
General Revenue Bonds, Series A 


(Maturing semi-annually 1957 to 1969, both inclusive) 


Of these $215,000,000 Bonds, $159,000,000 Bonds, consisting of the respective principal amounts and maturi- 
ties shown in the following table, are being purchased from the Authority by the Underwriters and are being 
offered by them al the prices shown in the table. The remaining $56,000,000 Bonds are being purchased 
from the Authority by certain banks and are not included in the Bonds being offered by the Underwriters. 


Prices as shown below 
plus accrued interest from January 1, 1952 
Interest vies Principe! 

Due Date Rate Amount Due Date 
July 1, 1957 ‘ $7,285,000 Jan. 1, 1964 
Jan. 1, 1958 . 7,760,000 July 1, 1964 
July 1, 1958 . 7,835,000 Jan. 1, 1965 
Jan. 1, 1959 ‘ 7,910,000 July 1, 1965 
July 1, 1959 ‘ 8,010,000 Jan. 1, 1966 
Jan. 0, 1968 8,085,000 July 1, 1966 
aatp 0, S008 8,185,000 Jan. 1, 1967 
Jan. 1, 1961 
July 1, 1961 8,260,000 July 1, 1967 
Jan. 1, 1962 y 8,360,000 Jan. 1, 1968 
July 1, 1962 4 8,435,000 July 1, 1968 
Jan. 1, 1963 J 6,535,000 Jan. 1, 1969 
July 1, 1963 J 20,910,000 July 1, 1969 


Copies of the Circular dated January 22, 1952, which contains further information, including the 
Official Statement of the Authority, may be oblained from such of the undersigned (who are among 
the Underwriters) as may legally offer these securilies under applicable securities laws. 


Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. 
Lehman Brothers The First Boston Corporation Blyth & Co.,Inc. _ Lazard Fréres & Co. Harriman Ripley & Co. Smith, Barney & Co. 
Blair, Rollins & Co. Eastman, Dillon &Co. Glore, Forgan &Co. Goldman, Sachs &Co. Kidder, Peabody &Co. Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. 
W. C. Langley & Co. | Stone & Webster Securities Corporation Union Securities Corporation White, Weld & Co. —C. J. Devine & Co. 
Drexel & Co. Hemphill, Noyes, Graham, Parsons & Co. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane Phelps, Fenn & Co. 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler Shields & Company Barr Brothers & Co. A. C. Allyn and Company Alex_Brown & Sons 
Equitable Securities Corporation R. W. Pressprich & Co. Reynolds & Co. L. F. Rothschild & Co. B. J. Van Ingen & Co. Inc. 














Millions of small 
meta! particles, 
finer than face 
powder, are fused 
together under 
terrific heat and 
pressure to make 
TALIDE the world's 
hardest metal. 


Many times more 
durable than steel, 
it adds years of 
life to the wearing 
edges of tools 
dies, machinery 
and equipment. 


Hard as a dia- 
mond and almost 
indestructible, it 
triples output per 
man and per 

) machine. 


Write for 
Catalog 50-G. 





ETA CARBO CORPORATION 


+ HOT PRESSED CARBIDES 


-Siuce 1883 
© AMERICA’S FIRST WIRE FENCE - 


d 
oe p. vital to- 


day as never before. Protec- 
tion at property lines has been 
the responsibility of Page Chain 
Link Fence for more than 60 
years. There are fence styles 
and gates to meet any prote¢- 
tive need. The expert erecting 
firm near you will supply facts 
and submit cost estimates with- 
out obligation. Firm name will 
be sent with fence data on 
request. 

PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION + Monessen, Pa. 





their competitors. lor instance, as ot 
the end of September the state-char- 
tered associations in New York State 
had 81.3% of their assets in mortgages. 
At the same time, the savings banks had 
45.6% in mortgages, and the state 
commercial banks only 4.4%. 

During the first half of 1951 state 
commercial banks in New York City 
had net operating earnings of about 
1% on their average liabilities. State 
banks outside the city earned a little 
more, about 1.3%. But savings banks 
earned about 2.6%, and state-chartered 
savings and loan associations around 
¢ Promotion—In recent years savings 
banks ‘haven't been satisfied with their 
rate of growth. Of course, they adver- 
tise service to draw in new accounts. 
Lately, one or two have turned to gim- 
micks. The Greenwich Savings Bank 
has been giving away premiums and 
door prizes (page 110). 

Savings bankers say that with higher 
dividend rates they will be in a better 
position to hang onto the depositors 
they already have and attract new ones. 
But they don’t expect that higher rates 
will create any flood of new depositors. 

rhe new rate level is going to have 
a different effect on commercial banks. 
It’s pretty certain that very few of these 
earn enough on their deposits to be 
able to pay more than 2% on thrift 
accounts. 
¢ Segregation—“Banks here and there,” 
savs Superintendent Lyon, “try to con- 
vince themselves that they can pay a 
higher rate on thrift deposits as long 
as they segregate savings bank type 
assets, for accounting purposes, in sufh- 
cient amounts to cover the thrift de- 
posits.” 

“The fact is, there is no substitute 
for deriving the thrift rate from the 
earnings on assets suitable to the insti- 
tution. The other method is to take 
the rate as a starting point, most often 
with an eve to what some other institu- 
tion is paying, and then begin a search 
for assets that will support such a rate. 
It is this latter approach that led to 
many of the banking difficulties of the 
1920s.” 
¢ Competition—Lyon has made it plain 
during recent months that he is wor- 
ried about the possibility that history 
may repeat itself. He doesn’t want to 
see rate competition between rival thrift 
institutions. He has also remarked that 
banks ought to be given more time to 
build up their reserves before they are 
allowed to boost their rate above 2%. 

But it looks as if the impact of the 
income tax on savings banks is going to 
force the hands of Lyon and the bank- 
ing board over which he presides. The 
board will probably decide that more 
earnings should go to depositors, if it’s 
a choice between the depositors and 
the U.S. Treasury. 


Bigger Payout... 


That's what a minority 
group of Santa Fe stockhold- 
ers wants. The committee has 
come up with something new. 


Some Atcl 
Ry. holders 
think they’, 
of that prosp 


Topeka & Santa Fe 
stock don’t 
en getting a fair share 

Carrier's postwar earn 
ings. Only ne 31% of the $235- 
million of profits available for common 
dividends was paid out to stockholders 
in 1946-195 And, though earnings 
aren't yet ki the percentage prob 
ably wasn’t a great deal higher in 1951. 

That’s th rrent plaint of several 
small Santa | stockholders located 
in Manhatta Last week they an- 
nounced ft tion of a committee 
that “will endeavor to addi 
tional and dividends” and 
“otherwise ite the interests” of 
those holding Santa Fe common. 

e Demands—As a starter, the com- 
mittee says ilready notified off- 
cials of the that, at the annual 
stockholder .eeting slated for Apr. 
24, it intend proffer three proposals. 
Two of the will be of the type 
you might expect 

e That t special dividends be 
immediately lared on the common 
stock—one of $2.50 a share out of the 
$12.8-million tax refund Santa Fe re 
cently receive nother of $5 a share 
out of the rporate surplus of the 
road and its wholly owned subsidiaries. 
This last is | particularly at West- 
ern Improvement Co., “which recently 
had holdings of over $40-million in 
government b nds 

e That the regular quarterly divi- 
dend on the mmon stock be raised 
to $1.50 a share from the $1 (plus one 
extra of 50¢) paid since the shares were 
split on a 2-for-] basis last summer. 
e New Idea—Far less orthodox, how- 
ever, is the committee’s third proposal. 
This calls on the road to carry through 
a capital readjustment and distribute 
to common stockholders new _ stock 
“representing the very valuable non- 
operating assets of the company.” This 
could be done, it points out, under 
provisions of Section 317 of the 1951 
Federal Revenue Act. This law per- 
mits, under certain circumstances (BW 
—Oct.27’51,p154), tax-free distribution 
of the stocks of subsidiaries to share- 
holders of the parent company. 

This proposal is also aimed primarily 
at the road’s Western Improvement 
Co. The latter is the subsidiary that 
holds Santa Fe’s interests in various oil, 
lumber, real estate, coal, and mining 
enterprises. Its earnings, coupled with 
those of other affiliates, have ranged 


Oommon 


secure 


ised 
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between $7.7-million and $12-million 
annually in recent years, but they have 
been reflected in the road’s accounts 
only to the extent of dividends paid 
to the parent. 
¢ Pioneering—This is the first occasion 
when any group of dissident stock- 
holders has ever demanded this sort of 
action under provisions of Section 317. 
It’s a move that might well be 
watched from here on, even though 
no one now believes that the Santa Fe 
will be forced to take the action de- 
manded. There are a number of sys- 
tems that lately have been paying 
stockholders only a small portion of 
their earnings and that have “wealthy” 
affiliates. 





FINANCE BRIEFS 





Interest rates, both short and long 
term, may rise even further. That was 
the forecast of S. Sloan Colt, president 
of Bankers Trust Co. of New York, at 
the stockholders’ meeting last week. 


. 
Prudential Life is lending $115-million 
to International Business Machines 
Corp. on 33% 100-year notes. Begin- 
ning with 1960, either IBM or Pruden- 
tial can convert this paper into 25-year 
34% serial notes. IBM borrowed $50- 
million from Prudential last June on 
20-year 34% notes. 

7 
Tax bite: General Electric’s 1951 tax 
bill came to $373.8-million. That was 
$74.4-million more than in 1950, and 
it figures out to around $12.95 per 
tommon share. By contrast, share- 
holders last year got $2.85 per share 
as «lividends. International Har- 
vester’s taxes in 195] amounted to 
$8.72 per share of common. stock; 
dividends were $2 a share. 


* 
Burlington Mills Corp. has cut its 
quarterly dividend on common shares 
from 34¢ to 25¢. Earnings in the last 
eng of 1951 came to only 13¢ a 
share, compared with 76¢ in the 1950 
period. 


° 
Another $200-million dividend will be 
distributed to National Service Life 
Insurance policyholders, starting in 
March. 

e 
Cigarette tax revenue for New York 
State jumped $1.5-million in 1951 to 
a new high of $59.7-million. The 
3-¢-a-pack levy yielded $39.8-million 
for general state purposes, $19.9-million 
to retire veterans’ bonus bonds. 


* 
Nearly $3.3-billion of new state and 
municipal securities were offered pub- 


licly last year. The total fell $400 
million short of matching 1950’s peak. 
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16-page illustrated 


booklet packed 


with facts about 


SHOPSMITH! 


Multi-purpose SHOPSMITH as 12” disc sander. 
Pertect alignment helps assure accurate work, 


All squared away 


Working with SHOPsMITH works wonders. It 
smooths furrowed brows. Routs worries. Squares away tangled 
thoughts in jig time. Magna Engineering Corp. has built into 
SHOPSMITH all the woodworking skill you thought you lacked; 
has done it by ingenious design and precision construction. 

Accuracy is born and bred in SHOPSMITH. Every moving 
part is machined to watchmakers’ tolerances (.0002” at the spin- 
dle tip, for example). Every tool is tested for spindle runout 
(.0015” max.). Castings are bored simultaneously and adjustable 
parts are factory set to assure perfect alignment right from 
the start. 

The complete SHOPSMITH unit—8” circular saw, 12” disc 
sander, 33’ wood lathe and 15” vertical and horizontal drill 
presses—occupies only 2’ x 5’, costs only $189.50 (without motor). 
See SHOPSMITH demonstrated at leading hardware, department or 
Montgomery Ward stores. And write for the 16-page SHOPSMITH 
catalog. 


. 
Magna Engineering Corp. 


Dept. 215-H, at factory nearest you: 
12819 Coit Road, Cleveland 8, Ohio, OR 
Menlo Park, California 


Please send me the free SHOPSMITH catalog. 
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Specialists in 
THINSTEEL 


008 mane 


These three steel warehouses 
normally carry in stock the 
complete range of cold rolled 
strip steel specialties made by 
The Cold Metal Products 
Company, including low car- 
bon and high carbon analyses, 
tempered spring steel and 
stainless grades in the 300 and 
400 series. Supply problems 
are now very difficult. Cur- 
rently, shortages exist in some 
grades and sizes, but within 
the limits of inventory possi- 
bilities strip steel fabricators 
continue to find justification 
for the descriptive phrase long 
identifying all Precision pro- 
duced CMP products—“More 
feet per pound—more finished 








IN THE EAST IT’S 

THE KENILWORTH STEEL CO. 
Located in the metropolitan 
New York area for quick 
service throughout the east. 
750 Boulevard, Kenilworth, 
N. J. Phones: New York— 
COurtlandt 7-2427; New Jer- 
sey—UNionville 2-6900. 


aif 


IN THE MIDWEST IT’S PRECISION 

STEEL WAREHOUSE, INC. 
Well known in the Chicago 
district for good service and 
careful attention to customers’ 
requirements. 4409-4425 West 
Kinzie Street, Chicago 24, 
Illinois. Phone: COlumbus 
1-2700. 


SS 


IN THE FAR WEST AND PACIFIC 
COAST IT’S THE COLD METAL 
PRODUCTS CO, OF CALIFORNIA 

On the west coast the only 

specialists in light gauge pre- 

cision cold rolled strip. 

McKinley Avenue, Los An- 
eles, California. Phone: 
Leasant 3-1291. 


the Cold Metal Products co. 


YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 


New York @ Los Angeles @ Indianapolis 
Chicago © St. Louis @ Detroit @ Cleveland 
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Board Stays Open Saturdays 


Year-round shutdown draws a veto from the board of 
governors, but the summer five-day week is O.K.'d again. 
Smaller houses aren't giving up the fight for a short week. 


The New York Stock Exchange is 
not yet ready to break with tradition 
by going on a year-round five-day week. 
Its board of governors last week could 
agree only on continuing the summer- 
time Saturday closing that has been in 
effect since 1946. From October 
through May, long-established operat- 
ing schedules still prevail. 

Defeat of the year-round Saturday 
closing isn’t a case of hidebound = yd 
tion to change. In fact, the fight to 
preserve the old trading hours was led 
by Wall Street’s most progressive go- 
getters. These houses that are promot- 
ing new business handie most of the 
orders placed by the public. They're 
convinced their type of business needs 
the Saturday morning trading session. 
¢ Background—On a year-round basis, 
trading hours on the Big Board haven't 
changed in 65 years. Since 1873 the 
board has been open for trading each 
Monday through Friday from 10 a.m. 
to 3 p.m. Since 1887 the short Satur- 
day session has run from 10 a.m. to 
noon. 

These may sound like short hours, 
but they add up to a full 54-day week 
for those who have to prepare for the 
opening and also stick around to mop 
up in the clerical aftermath. 

In recent years, more and more mem- 
bers have been urging that Saturday 
trading be abolished altogether. Most 
of the pressure has come from the 
smaller firms. They’re finding it in- 
creasingly hard to get clerical help that’s 
willing to work a 54-day week when 
most offices are on a 5-day schedule. 
For small houses the problem is far 
more difficult than for the houses with 
larger staffs. And, despite their latest 
rebuff, they have no intention of giving 
up the fight for year-round Saturday 
closing. 
¢ The Proposal—The question before 
the governors was not an over-all cur- 
tailment of the trading hours in a 
week. In place of the Saturday morning 
session, the proponents figured that 30 
minutes could be tacked onto the trad- 
ing hours Monday through Friday. 
They also said additional time could be 
gained by not shutting shop on such 
marginal holidays as Good Friday and 
Columbus Day. 

How the governors voted wasn’t an- 
nounced. However, it was one of the 
hottest “family fights” on the Big 
Board in many a day. The meeting 
lasted three hours (one of the longest 
policy sessions on record). Only one 


of the 33 governors was absent—a pub- 
lic member, Thomas S. Nichols, chair- 
man and president of Mathieson Chem- 
ical Corp. 

e The Answer—Here’s how G. Keith 
Funston, president of the exchange, ex- 
plained the board’s action: Since the 
exchange is a national institution, it 
must afford access to its facilities to the 
maximum number of people at the 
most convenient hours; the present 
schedule appears to meet such require- 
ments better than any other at this 
time. 

e Wall Street Final—One particular 
problem, Funston added, would have 
been created by staying open an extra 
half hour Monday through Friday. It 
was the “hardship that a 3:30 closing 
would exert on afternoon papers pub- 
lishing final prices.” 

Some 600 morning and afternoon 
dailies still print stock tables, but lately 
only about 30 have carried the entire 
list. Obvioush » exchange members 
want to see any further contraction in 
the group of This is reported to 
have outweighed arguments of Sunday 
morning papers, which could save paper 
and tabulation costs if the board stayed 
closed on Saturdays 
e Public Demand—The chief op- 
ponents to Saturday closings have been 
Wall Street’s big wire houses. Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, which 
handles a larger share of Big Board 
trading volume than any other mem- 
ber firm, has particularly out- 
spoken. 

Objections of “We the People” to 
Saturday closings, moreover, aren't 
based merely on the firm’s own per- 
sonal beliefs. Last summer Merrill 
Lynch took a poll of its customers on 
the question. This showed that 34,230, 
or 58.5% of those replying, either 
needed or wanted Saturday trading 
facilities. According to the house, this 
poll indicates that as many as 120,000 
traders and investors would be incon- 
venienced if the Big Board wasn’t open 
six days a week 

Judging by polls of individual stock 
exchange members on the question, 
more houses seem to favor Saturday 
closings than oppose them. A year ago, 
for example, 651 of the 1,098 Big Board 
members then voting favored year- 
round Saturday shutdowns; only 447 
favored staying open. However, the lat- 
ter group comprised member firms that 
supplied the exchange with 58% of its 
commission business in 1950. 


been 
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Airline Executives 
Contribute to 
Goodbody & Co’s Quest 


for Investment Values 








Peak traffic records for the airlines in 1951... 
was the signal for our transportation analyst 
to call upon 21 executives in key positions in 
airline and allied industries in an intensified 
search for intimate, up-to-date information 
on investment opportunities. 


These reliable sources, established over 
many years, contributed new perspectives on 
these questions: will the growth trend con- 
tinue into 1952 and beyond? .. . how will 
excess profits taxes, mail subsidies, air a, 
and air coach services affect earnings? 
which individual airlines offer the eins Vv sleet 


Airlines Prospects Soar 
Synthesizing this information with statistical 
data painstakingly assembled by his research 
assistants, our analyst was able to draw con- 
clusions of interest to every investor seeking 
basic securities values. His report, “Profits 
Soar for the Airline Industry”, is featured in 
our Monthly Market Letter. 


GOODBODY & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1891 


Members New York Stock, New York Curb and other 


principal Stock and Commodity Exchanges 


Profit Through Research 


The thoroughness of this project is typical of 
the work of the 7 senior analysts and many 
assistants in Goodbody & Co.’s Research De- 
partment. Criss-crossing the nation to talk to 
personal contacts in sensitive industry areas, 
these experienced specialists study statistics 
as they are being made in a continuing quest 
for investment values. 


If you believe as we do, that creative research 
such as this can minimize investment risk and 
point to profit, write for our Market Letter BW-3. 


115 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Offices in 26 Cities 











NOW “ 
effective methods 
of organized forecasting 








—key to successful 
business operations 
& ) S 


In this new book busi- 

ness forecasting is pre- 

a practical 

tool. Its 

value in planning invest- 

ments, budgets, produc- 

tion schedules, merchan- 

dising campaigns, etc., 

is made clear by a busi- 

nessman fully familiar 

with its present-day ap- 

plication. The book dis- 

cusses the principles and 

practices of organized 

forecasting—as opposed 

to “hunch” forecasting, 

based on guess or intui- 

tion. It clearly shows how to set up and or- 

ganize effeetive forecasting activities in both 

small and large companies, for better-informed 
management decisions, 


Just Published 


BUSINESS 
FORECASTING 


Principles and Practices 


By Frank D. Newbury 
Consulting Economist 


270 pages, 24 illustrations, 











$4.75 


Here is practical forecasting soundiy pre- 
sented against a background of explanation of 
the economic principles upon which accurate 
forecasting depends—the relationship of spend- 
ng to the level of business activity, the im- 
portance of investment spending, and the rela- 
tionship of monetary factors to business activ- 
ity and price level, for instance. Recent theories 
of imcome generation and the generalized 
of fluctuation in business activity are 
ed in detail for the businessman not fa- 

ir with academic economics. 
Methods of forecasting nati 

nal income, and f« 
on of past experience, are covered, the 
descriptions of the projection of 
relations, and by the analysis of 


causes 


presen 


production 
sting by the 


is ss cy 8 

Business cycles are treated as special cases 

of business fluctuations. The treatment of sep- 

ara ndustry cycles instead of a single com- 

business cycle is a practical feature of 

‘ ok. The book also covers the use of rate 

f change cycles in forecasting. The last three 

chapters deal with the Federal Reserve Index 

of Production, and the forecasting of prices 

and of sales 

With its clear treatment of the many facets 

f forecasting, the emphasis on its shortcom- 

as well as its possibilities, and the ma- 

11 on organization of company forecasting 

tivities, the book is a useful and dependable 

guide to a management technique of growing 
nportance today 


Covers such topics as: 


@ the relation between spending and income 
@ cycles of heavy, durablo industries 

® uses of business cycles in forecasting 

* forecast of industry sales 

® forecasting by use of field surveys 


10 DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
330 W. 42 St., NYC 36 
BUSINESS FORECASTING 
® days’ examination on approval. In 10 days 
I will remit $4.75. plus few cents for deliv . or 
return book postpaid. (We pay for delivery if you 
remit with this coupon; same return privilege.) 


Send me Newbury's 
for 
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Name 


city 
Company 


Position Gvecvecce ° 
This offer applies to U. S. only. 
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THE MARKETS 





Stock Price Indexes (1935-39=100) 
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Low-Price Commons Lag 


High grades hit peak, but speculative shares fail to 
regain October's modest high. Wall Street blames the lure 
of Canada’s oil and mining shares. 


One of the stock market’s key indi- 
cators quietly made a new high last 
week. It was Standard & Poor’s weekly 
index of high-grade common stocks, 
which reached 150.2, tops since the 
index was started in 1926. 

Meanwhile, S&P’s index of low-price 
commons—the speculative barometer— 
is still well under the high point it 
reached last October (chart, above). 
Even that October peak was far below 
the highs the low-price index reached 
in 1946 and 1928-1929. 
¢ Lure of Canada—W all Streeters think 
that the main reason low-price shares 
haven't done better lately is that a 
lot of speculative money has- been at- 
tracted by the profit possibilities in Ca- 
nadian oil and mining stocks, which 
aren’t listed on the Big Board. Insti- 
tutional investors, who buy the high- 
grade issues, remain mostly in the New 
York market. 

That has an effect on volume, nat- 
urally. It makes a lot of difference 
whether money goes into a stock sell- 
ing for, say, $20, or into a high-grade 
issue selling around $80 or $100. This 
helps explain why daily trading volume 
on the New York Stock Exchange 


hasn't 2-million shares in 
over three m 

¢ Choosy—It elective market. Oil 
shares, tele rails, and utilities 
have been most of the play. 
The advance hasn't been at all broad. 
Since the start of the yearend rally, 
many trading s; saw more stocks 
roing down tl ing up (BW—Jan. 
9°52,p153 

But during t last week or 
plus signs ha tty consistently out- 
numbered th I'rading volume 
has improved t over December and 
early Januar At midweek, however, 
there was stock 
market 

Just the bulls saw some hope 
that last sum pattern may repeat 
itself. In Aus he revival of the 
bull market with Standard & 
Poor's high-¢ index. Then the 
speculative, low-price group came to 
life. 

The result 1 general bull move 
that sent the D Jones industrial aver- 
age to its highest level since 1930. 
Standard & P composite index of 
365 industrial shares, and Moody’s av- 
erage price of 125 industrials, even 
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managed to pass their 1929 highs. 
¢ Shakeout—However, most analysts 
who have pointed out this parallel are 
cautious about predicting any sustained 
bull rally. After all, last August's rally 
ended in an October shakeout. If an 
other rally does get under way, it might 
do well to last beyond Election Day 
For the stock market must continue 
to face the fact that earings of most 


companies will be lower this year. There 
will be fewer extra dividends; and some 
companies will have to cut dividend 
rates. It’s true that, in general, stocks 
are being valued conservatively in rela- 
tion to earnings. But higher taxes con- 
tinue to bite into the stockholder’s 
take-home pay—the percentage of his 
dividends that he has left after personal 
income taxes. 


The Yearend Rally Up to Now 


Nor, 30, 
1951 


Industrial Commons 


American Locomotive. . . 
American Smelting & Refining 
American Woolen mea 


Anaconda Copper... inhten 
Bethlehem Stee! 


International Harvester. . 
Johns- Manville 
Radio Corp 


Sears, Roebuck 
E. R. Squibb. 
Standard Oil (N. J.) 


Union Carbide & Carbon 

United Aircraft 

United States Rubber... 

United States Steel éadasdones an 
West Virginia Pulp & Pager 

, Westinghouse Electric... . 


Utility Commons 


Dow-Jones Average. . 


Cleveland Electric Illuminating 
Commonwealth Edison. . 
Consolidated Edison . sacieid 
Consol. Gas El. Lt. & ‘Power aoe 
Detroit Edison .. 


New England Electric... 
Pacific Gas & Electric. 
Philadelphia Electric. 
Southern California Edison 
Southern Co. 


Railroad Catena 
Dow-Jones Average 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.. 
Atlantic Coast Line ; 
Chesapeake & Ohio...... ak 
Chic., Milw., St. Paul & Pacific 
Great Northern (Pfd.) 
Illinois Central 
Louisville & Nashville. 
New York Central 
75 
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N. B. Prices have been adjusted for stock splits when necessary. 
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New Mulsomastic Floor in the cutting and 
shipping room of the lithographing 4 
of the Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, 


HICK-PILE Carpeting isn’t a prac- 

tical answer to making factory 
floors easy on workers’ feet. But in 
the Piedmont Label Company, Inc., 
when a smooth resilient coating of 
Tremco Mulsomastic* was put down 
over a hard, broken cement floor, the 
foot-relief for employees was so 
marked it caused Master Mechanic 
H. J. Faribault to comment, “It’s like 
walking on a carpet.” 

Mulsomastic is a mastic surfacing 
that can be quickly and inexpen- 
sively put down over old wood or 
concrete floors by independent con- 
tractors or your own crew, under 
Tremco direction. 

It makes a warm, dry, resilient floor 
—easier to work on—more healthful. 
It stands up under heavy materials 
trucking. Paint covers and stays put for 
easy cleaning and good appearance. 

Tremco Man Francis Lee, who 
planned the job with Vice President 
J. T. Davidson and Master Mechanic 
Faribault, is one of a large staff of 
Tremco field men who are prepared by 
special training, and wide experience 
to help you find the right answer to 
many building maintenance problems. 
If you have a mainte- 
nance problem CALL 
IN A TREMCO MAN. 

No obligation. The 

Tremco Manufactur- 

ing Co., Cleveland, 

Ohio and The Tremco 
Manufacturing Co., 
(Canada)Ltd.,Toronto. 7 yemco Man 
*Mulsomastic is a registered trade name. 


TREMCO 


AND METHODS 
FOR BUILDING MAINTENANCE: 


PRODUCTS 
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NPA Plans Stockpile to Fill the Valleys 


lo beat the machine tool shortages 
that have plagued the U.S. each time 
it mobilized—and to keep the machine 
tool industry healthy—the National Pro- 
duction Authority has come up with a 
plan for massive stockpiling of tools 

NPA would set the industry to 
work, once it has finished off today’s 
backlog of orders, to build $4-billion 
worth of tools over four years. That, 
as NPA sees it, would: 

¢ Give the U.S. a reserve of per 
haps 80% of the tools it would need 
to fight an all-out war. 
¢ Keep the machine tool indus 

try operating on a high and stable 
base—a base from which it could ex 
pand quickly—with a lag of only a few 
months if general war should break. 

So far this is only a plan. Short- 
ages dominate the machine tool pic- 
ture todav—and will for well over a 
year to come. In fact, it’s the shortages 
and the trouble they have caused that 
led NPA to think up its super-stockpil 
ing plan. 
¢ Congress Prods—Biggest recent spur 
to the planning was a report by Sen. 
Burnet Maybank’s joint Senate-House 
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defense production committee, saying 
that the machine tool situation is going 
to get worse before it gets better. The 
watchdog committee said that the in- 
dustry wouldn’t be able to catch up 
with its huge backlog of orders until 
late in 1953. 

Clay P. Bedford, special assistant 
to Defense Secretary Lovett (BW — 
Jan. 6'52,p$4), is the father of the 
stockpile plan. He figures the program 
will take the ski-jamp ups and downs 
chart) out of the machine tool busi 
ness. Since government ordering will 
be well ahead of current needs, the in- 
dustry will be assured of a cushion in 
slack times. And, of course, it will mean 
that engineering and design depart 
ments will be kept up to snuff, instead 
of being allowed to wither as they did 
in the postwar doldrums of the indus- 
try 
e Updating—One part of the plan 
calls for the constant modernization 
of the tools in the stockpile. This is 
aimed to eliminate the costly error we 
made after World War II. Then, we 
gathered up all the arms-producing ma- 
chine tools built for the government, 
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least 18 m to design and tool up 
for defense 

When Be 


tive vice-president 


d left his job as execu- 
of the Kaiser-Frazer 
Corp. to b ie the top production 
expert for lization Charles 
E. Wilson first orders were to do 
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boss 
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(Advertisement) 


British Industries Fair 
‘Notable Achievement” 


“I was highly impressed with the compre- 
hensiveness of the exhibits at the 1951 
British Industries Fair,” said Mr. Suess- 
muth of Sidney Blumenthal & Co., manu- 
facturers of pile fabrics. “The attractive 
displays and the wonderful attitude of the 
participants combined to make the BIF a 
notable achievement for British industry.” 

British Industries Fair — London and 
Birmingham, May 5-16. For details, write 
or phone the nearest British Consulate or; 
Commercial Department, British Embassy, 
Washington 5, D. C. 


Refrigeration Manufacturer 
Calls KLIXON Protectors 
Dependable Watchmen 


eyana. DEL.: N. Arthur Stokesburg, Jr. of 
ilsoa fetrigucetion. Inc. knows from experience 

pn KLIXON Protectors stop motor burnouts. 
“In our manufacturing of Milk Coolers and Farm 
Freezers we have had ample opportunity to observe 
the worth of Klixon Protectors, especially in rural 
areas where low voltage might occur — due to 
old wiring or wire of insufficient size to carry the 
load. We find that by using Klixon Protectors on 
pawn units, we have a dependable watch- 
man a oes and day to protect the condensing unit 

motor burning out. 

The KLIXON Protector, illustrated, is built into the 
motor by the motor manufacturer. In such equip- 

ment as refrigerators, 
burners, washing machines, 
etc., they keep motors work- 
ing ” by Preventing burnouts. 
If you would like increased 
customer-preference, re- 
duced service calls and mini- 
mized repairs and replace- 
ments, it will pay you well 
to ask for equipment with 

Manual reser KLIXON Protectors. 


SPENCER THERMOSTAT 


Div. of Anal SC & Controls Corp. 
xO FOREST STREET 
<< ATTLEBORO. MASS. 
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week, other Washington officials de- 
layed so long in taking these steps that 
it was just about a year before the in- 
dustry really got started. 

But Bedford knew these moves only 
scratched the surface. The big trou- 
ble was the lack of engineering and 
lant facilities. That won’t be Ticked 
or another year. Bedford has sold his 
stockpiling idea to Lovett, Wilson, and 
other defense officials. They hope to 
ask Congress soon for funds. 
¢ Floor Space—Some of the equipment 
would go to existing plants now slated 
to operate at less than all-out levels. 
But the bulk of the machinery would 
be stockpiled. There wouldn’t be floor 
space for it in existing defense plants. 
In event of all-out war, Bedford fig- 
ures some 15-million sq. ft. of plant 
now turning out consumer durables 
could be cleared quickly to make way 
for the military equipment. 





CHECKLIST: 
Defense Regulations 





The following listing and condensed 
description cover all the materials and 
price-control regulations issued by the 
defense agencies during the preceding 
week. 

Full texts of the materials orders 
may be obtained from National Pro- 
duction Authority, Washington 25, or 
from any Dept. of Commerce regional 
office. 

Full texts of the price orders may 
be had from the Office of Price Stabili- 
zation, Washington 25, or from the 
regional OPS office in your area. 


Materials Orders 


Cans: Increases quantity of cans that 
may be used to pack spaghetti and 
macaroni, chili with beans, nonseasonal 
soups, dried beans, baby powder, and 
mechanics’ hand-paste soap. Also makes 
several other changes to reflect industry 
needs. M-25, amended (Jan. 22). 

Aluminum: Adds aluminum conduc- 
tor wire and cable products to the con- 
trolled materials list. M-88, Amdt. 1 
(Jan. 25). 

Rubber: Provides that natural rubber 
crepe soles that have not been com- 
pounded, vulcanized, or attached to a 
shoe are still natural rubber and cannot 
be privately imported. M-2, Interpreta- 
tion 1 (Jan. 23). 

Copper: Revises copper order con- 
trolling the acceptance and scheduling 
of authorized controlled material 
(ACM) orders for copper products, 
bringing them more in line with the 
Controlled Materials Plan. Also pro- 
vides a means whereby distributors of 


copper foundry and powder mill prod- 





America doe 


business on 


neKoosA 
Bono 


For letterheads and 
most other business 
stationery, you will 
find that pre-tested 
Nekoosa Bond is a 
better paper to work 
with—and the best 
paper to work on... 





WITH YOUR PRINTER 


MADE IN U.S.A. 


NEKOOSA-EDWARDS PAPER CO., PORT EDWARDS, WIS. 
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HOW WOULD YOU PICK 'EM? 


The Sultan’s making a hard choice. 
But, in choosing conveying equip- 
ment, yours is even more ticklish. 
You want permanent value... the 
day in, day out assurance of de- 
pendable, economical performance. 
That means, of course, the right 
equipment to suit the job. Like 
Rapistan. You can be sure Rapistan 
recommendations are right for your 
needs. And, that Rapistan equip- 
ment is Better 3 Ways: 

Rapistan flexibility gives you 
equipment adaptable to any floor 
plan; relocating the line is easy as 
moving furniture. Rapistan quality 
assures trouble-free service by the 
world’s “strongest per pound”’ con- 
veyors with many patented fea- 
tures. Rapistan value means low 
original cost, immediate savings in 
time, space and labor. Rapistan 
equipment pays for itself... 


Better see Rapistan first! 


TO HELP YOU: We will be 
pleased to send you a free 28- 
page book packed with ideas 
on how to solve your handling 
problems. If you desire, we 
will also survey your han- 
dling needs without obligation. 
Write today. 


The RAPIDS-STANDARD CO., Inc. 
667 Repistan Bidg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


BETTER 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


CONVEYORS «+ INDUSTRIAL CASTERS . WHESL-EZY® TRUCKS 
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CONVEYING EQUIPMENT 


4 yet of Rapistan optonent may smash a bottleneck 
or you. Here a Press-Veyor*moves finished — from 
machine direct to tote box, cuts time and la! handling 
costs. Whether you need an interfloor unit, a box car 
loader, or a length of the world’s finest gravity conveyor 
... you'd better see Rapistan first! 


A UNE of Rapistan equipment can solve a wide variety 
of problems. Here a portable Stevedore, Jr*flows cartons 
continuously, dependably from gravity conveyor directly 
into the delivery truck. Fish, flowers or furniture. . . 
whatever you are moving, you'd better see Rapistan first! 


N ENGINEERED SYSTEM by Rapistan costs less be- 
cause it's formed from combinations of “standard” units 
not high priced “specials.” 1¢ speeds output and cuts 
costs immediately. Manufacturer, wholesaler or retailer 
.. if you have a tough handling problem, call on Rap- 
istan engineers first ! 





ucts may use self-certification to re- 
place in inventory any material sold 
from stock to fill an ACM order. M-1]1 
amended, Dir. 2, 3, 4. Revoked, Dir. 5 


4 


issued (Jan. 23 


Pricing Orders 


Aluminum scrap: Increases ceiling 
for a few grades of scrap and ingot to 
provide a more normal price relation- 
ship between the grades. Also estab- 
lishes a new pricing method for sales 
by the U.S. government to conform 
with existing government disposal regu- 
lations. CPR 54, Rev. 1 (eff. Jan. 16). 

Lumber products: Permits reseller 
of lumber and allied wood products to 
determine ceilings by applying to the 
current cost of the item the percentage 
markup that he employed during cither 
the base period provided under GCPR 
or an alternate base period from May 1 
through June 30, 1950, whichever he 
chooses. GCPR, SR 87 (eff. Jan. 22). 

Distilled spirits and wines: Sets up a 
method for wholesalers and retailers to 
establish their ceiling prices for sales 
of packaged whiskey that they buy in 
bulk, under franchise contracts. CPR 
78, Amdt. 2; CPR 78, SR 2, Amdt. 1 
(eff. Jan. 23 

Retail order: Permits a retailer to sell 
sets of articles as a unit whether he 
bought them from a manufacturer, dis- 
tributor, or other person who assem- 
bled the articles as a sales unit. CPR 7, 
Amdt. 13 (eff. Jan. 22). 

Rutile ores: Exempts from price con- 


all a 
The Gadget Sits Here 


General Electric’s new 42-ft. boring mill 
will sit on this concrete foundation at the 
Schenectady plant. The foundation needed 
100 tons of steel, 560 cu. yd. of concrete. 
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Whether your products are designed to beautify the lady 
of the house—or the house itself — Atlas chemicals add sales appeal. 
Sorbitol is one such Atlas “beauty aid!” 
Sorbitol esters are used to solubilize periume oils. In cosmetic 
creams, sorbitol itself is used as an humectant, emollient 
or binder to retard moisture loss . preserve texture .. give a 
cool, fresh ‘feel’ _. help my lady’s make-up ‘'stay-put.” 
In paint, varnish and lacquer production, sorbitol derivatives give 
drying oils, hard resins and alkyds better gloss . . . stronger 
adhesion... faserdrying _ . better pigment wetting. 
Other Atlas caemicals are many, and diverse in their application. 
Atlas emulsi iers, plasticizers, detergenis, activated carbons, 
industria. explosives, resins —are used in polishes, paper, 


cleaners, cutting oils, laundering, dry cleaning, sugar 


refining, to name a few 
You can easily find out how these and other Atlas 
chem ca!s can give extra sales appeal to 
your procucts by writing for the booklet 
“Products of Atlas.’’ Do it today. 
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he’s free of concern... 
his plant won't burn 


Going home .. . relaxing after a day 
of high-geared activity is no trouble 
for this executive! His mind’s at ease 
about fire ... a short circuit, a stray 
spark, a forgotten cigarette or spon- 
taneous combustion ... all these and 
many more are definitely under con- 
trol 24 hours a day, thanks to efficient, 
quick-acting C-O-TWO Fire Protec- 
tion Equipment. 

You, too, can have this same peace 
of mind ... this same positive protec- 
tion from costly fires by installing 
complete, approved C-O-TWO Fire 
Protection Equipment. For instance at 
many locations, with today’s high costs 
and delayed replacements, a C-O-TWO 
Combination Smoke Detecting and 
Fire Extinguishing System is a “must.” 
The first trace of smoke in a protected 
area sounds an alarm .. . then fast, 
clean, non-damaging, non-conducting 
carbon dioxide blankets the fire, put- 


ting it out in seconds, before it spreads 
and causes extensive damage . . . no 
after-fire mess, no water damage with 
carbon dioxide. 

Also, C-O-TWO Portable Fire Ex- 
tinguishers . . . either carbon dioxide 
type or dry chemical type . . . render 
fast, positive action for extinguishing 
fire during the incipient stage. C-O- 
TWO Portable Fire Extinguishers are 
designed to take abuse .. . rugged con- 
struction, no extra gadgets protruding 
or complicated operating parts ... built 
to rigid specifications to assure you of 
lasting, efficient fire protection. 

Remember ... you can't put fire off 
... fire doesn't wait! For expert advice, 
let a C-O-TWO Fire Protection En- 
gineer help you in planning complete 
and up-to-date fire protection facilities 
now. Write us today for complete free 
information . .. our experience is at 
your disposal, 


C-0-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


NEWARK 1 


NEW JERSEY 


Sales and Service in the Principal Cities of United States and Canada 


£ 





Affiliated with Pyrene M 


ing Cc 





MANUFACTURERS OF APPROVED 


Squeez-Grip Carbon Dioxide Type Fire E 


pany 
FIRE PROTECTION EQUIPMENT 
s * Dry Chemical Type Fire Extinguishers 





Built-in High Pressure and Low Pressure Carbon Dioxide Type Fire Extinguishing Systems 
Built-In Smoke and Heat Fire Detecting Systems 
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trol all sales of imported and domestic 
rutile ores and concentrates, and the 
allied services of mining and processing 
these raw materials. GOR 9, Amdt. 13 
(eff. Jan. 18) 

Passenger automobiles: Sets up 
method by which manufacturers of 
passenger automobiles can make the 
optional adjustment of their ceiling 
prices provided for by the Capehart 
Amendment to reflect permissible cost 
increases up to July 26, 1951. CPR 1, 
Rev. 1, SR 1, Amdt. 1 (eff. Jan. 17). 

Community food pricing: Provides 
legal basis for issuance of an. “adopting 
order” by the OPS district office in 
each test area, putting into one regula- 
tion the provisions common to all com- 
munity pricing orders which may be 
issued locally. GOR 24, Del. of Au- 
thority 50 (eff. Jan. 18). 

Sodium silicofluoride: Authorizes re- 
sellers of sodium silicofluoride to pass 
to consumers the increases in manufac- 
turers’ ceiling prices established under 
GCPR. GCPR, SR 29, Amdt. 7 (eff. 
Jan. 28). 

Machinery: Requires manufacturers 
who perform certain installation and 
erection services in connection with the 
sale of equipment to price such work 
under the construction regulation CPR 
93. CPR 30, Amdt. 30 (eff. Jan. 28). 

White potatoes: Establishes ceiling 
price markups for retail sales of white 
potatoes. CPR 15, Amdt. 10; CPR 16, 
Amdt. 10 (eff. Jan. 28). 

Baseball games: Sets up dollars-and- 
cents ceilings on admissions to major- 
league baseball games for the forthcom- 
ing season. Also permits minor-league 
clubs to incre their total admission 
ceilings by 8%. CPR 34, SR 11 (eff. 
Jan. 29). 

Lead and zinc ores: Authorizes a ceil- 
ing price increase of 2¢ a Ib. of lead and 
zinc content for domestic lead and zinc 
ores and concentrates and other lead 
and zinc bearing materials. GCPR, 
SR 70, Rev ff. Jan. 25). 
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A Whale of a Difference 


There’s a far cry between the methods used to secure whale oil and 
the production of specialized lubricants demanded by industry today. 

And, indispensable as these lubricants are to production and trans- 
port, they —like all major products — must be sold. That is why so many 
leaders in the industrial lubricant field rely heavily on the pages of 
Business Week. 


REASON: Business Week is read by a highly concentrated audience 
of Management-Men . . . executives who make or influence buying 
decisions. These are the men who specify and approve purchases of 
products and services used by business and industry. 


RESULT: Business Week regularly carries more pages of industrial 
lubricant advertising than any other general business or news mag- 
azine. It applies today as yesterday— 


YOU ADVERTISE IN BUSINESS WEEK WHEN 
YOU WANT TO INFLUENCE MANAGEMENT-MEN 


BUSINESS WEEK 


330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 





These Leading Producers of Industrial 
Lubricants Advertise in Business Week 
to Reach their Major Sales Markets. 


F. E. Anderson Oil Co. 

Cities Service Oil Co, 

Electrofilm Corp. 

Ethyl Corp. 

Gulf Oil Corp. 

Lion Oil Co. 

Phillips Petroleum Co. 

Sinclair Oil Corp. 

Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. 

Stewart-Warner Corp. 
(Alemite Div.) 

Sun Oil Co. 

Sunray Oil Corp. 

Texas Co. 

Union Oil Co. of California 


ce: Publishers Information Bureau 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 


PUTTING Fe TO WORK FOR EASTERN INDUSTRIES 


This midget motor-pump sp 

ase-removing solvent onto aircraft 
windshields. Another provides 
ground-level conditions for air-borne 
radar in the stratosphere. Eastern In- 
dustries mass produces both, but with 
tool-room precision. Critical dimen- 
sions are held to plus or minus 25 
millionths of an inch! That just isn’t 
possible in hot, humid air. 


The answer? Westinghouse-condi- 
tioned air maintains plant-wide, con- 
trolled atmosphere for such exacting 
machining, assembling, testing and 
inspecting. Air conditioning and air 


# 


bes 


Machined surfaces flat te one ight band— that's ene-mulhenth of an inch 


—ae made poss die the year round by Westinghouse ar condibonag. 


CONDITIONED AIR 


HELPS WIPE A WINDSHIELD AT 30,000 FEET 


cleaning assure a constant tempera- 
ture and humidity the year ‘round, 
help guard against the dirt, rust and 
corrosion that will upset delicate 
gauges or mar super-finished surfaces. 
Your product, processes and employ- 
ees will do better in Westinghouse 
engineered air. Let us help you put 
air to work for more production, 
higher quality or improved methods. 
Check the Yellow Pages for your local 
Westinghouse Air Conditioning Dis- 
tributor, or write Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp., Air Conditioning Division, 
Hyde Park, Boston 36, Massachusetts. 


you CAN BE SURE...1F ITS 


_ Westinghouse 


. ao was. 2 
Ducts supply entire building with contlitioned air 
for precision work like this gear cutting operation 


This electronic gauge Is so sensitive that even your 
body heat can cause deflections in its readings 


Their 100 hp Westinghouse compressor is as fool- 
proof as your refrigerator, will give years of service 








INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 


BUSINESS WEEK The Churchill government is taking drastic action to stave off national 
FEBRUARY 2, 1952 bankruptcy. Chancellor Butler has moved on three fronts: 
* Capital investment, both private and public, will be squeezed hard to 
a make more room for exports and defense. 
BUSINESS * Imports will be slashed by another $400-million, bringing the total cut 
for 1952 to about $1.4-billion. 

WEEK * Government spending will be cut back. By whacking some of the free 
items out of the national health service, Butler figures on saving over $100- 
million. He‘ll save some more by dropping 10,000 civil servants. 

ae 
The big feature of this new British program is the ban on capital 


There will be restrictions on deliveries of plant equipment, trucks, and 
construction steel—except where these items are needed by defense plants 
or the fuel and power industries. 

But the private consumer will be pinched, too. The domestic supply 
of autos will be cut to 60,000, half of what it was last year. New supplies 
of household appliances—radios, television sets, refrigerators, etc.—will 
be trimmed by a third. And instalment credit terms will be tightened. 

a7 

















Butler won't be able to halt London’s gold losses right away. 


Chances are they will be at least $600-million during the first half of 
the year. And that’s after allowing for the $300-million the U.S. Mutual 





Security Administration has just allocated to Britain. 

But Butler hopes to get the sterling area in balance during the second 
half. In that period he’s figuring on a deficit of $280-million for Britain 
alone. (The deficit for the last six months of 1951 was $1.6-billion.) On 
the other hand, the rest of the sterling area is supposed to have a surplus 
of $280-million, which would wash out Britain’s red ink. 

* 

King Farouk had to move in a hurry last week when he set up his 
new Egyptian government. He faced the possibility of a British march on 
Cairo. 

The U.S. can take some credit for his sudden speed. For weeks we've 
been urging Farouk to fire trouble-making Premier Nahas Pasha. 

Some British observers think an occupation of Cairo still is possible. 
They fear the new government of Maher Pasha may bring more trouble 
rather than less, forcing Churchill into all-out measures to save Suez. 

eo 

Washington also has its fingers crossed. There’s some doubt the 
new Egyptian premier could control the mobs if he made a deal with Britain. 
Moreover, the fanatic Wafdist party, now in opposition, can be more 
irresponsible than ever. 

A_lot depends on whether Egypt's army remains loyal to Farouk. 
It probably will if it doesn’t tangle with the main British forces. But the 
British, in self-defense, may have to enlarge the territory they now hold. 
That would bring them face to face with Egyptian troops. 

* 

















If the West can rewrite the proposal for a Middle East defense setup 
to Egypt's liking, some of the strain would be eased. 
But it’s clear that Britain and the U. S. won’t back down on two basic 
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* The Suez Canal must be defended. The Egyptians can't do it. So some 
sort of international contro! is essential. 
* The Sudan mustn't be turned into an Egyptian colony. 








That's a lot for any Egyptian government to swallow in the present 
superheated atmosphere. 
* 
Some Washington circles hope the Shah of Iran will follow Farouk’s 
lead and fire Prime Minister Mossadegh. 


That’s probably whistling in the dark. The Shah is an idealist who 
hates rough, undemocratic tactics. What's more, there's no Iranian leader 
in sight who might step in. Mossadegh is firmly in the saddle. And there's 
been no serious rioting, as in Egypt. 

*. 

The U.S. is worried about further violence in Tunisia. We've been 
pressuring Paris to make more concessions—faster—to the Tunisian 
nationalists. 

The French promise they will—gradually. But Washington fears the 
situation might deteriorate into a small-scale Indo-China war. There’d 
be dangerous echoes in French Morocco, which is ripe for revolt right now. 

One sidelight on the U. S. attitude: Habib Bourguiba, exiled Tunisian 
nationalist leader who started the uprising, is a favorite of the American 


Federation of Labor. He controls the only anti-Communist union in North 
Africa. 











* 
The Tunisian mess, and the chance of a repeat performance in 





Morocco, put U. S. policymakers on the hot seat. 





The French accuse us of playing ball with the nationalists. The nation- 
alists suspect we’re backing the French. And we're pouring hundreds of 
millions of defense dollars into airstrips and other installations in the area. 

We can’t have the French against us. Nor can we jeopardize our invest- 
ments by earning the hatred of the natives 

e 

Western Europe’s defense plans have hit another roadblock. France 

and West Germany are squabbling over the Saar again. 








The dispute broke just as the six European foreign ministers were set 
to initial the European army plan. It may be stalemated until the air clears. 

A surprise French appointment of an ambassador to the Saar caused 
the trouble. The Germans say that Paris is steadily building up the Saar’s 
sovereignty and its ties to France. They want assurance that the coal-rich 
territory can eventually return to Germany, if the people of the Saar favor 
the German tie. 

ee 


Washington is putting strong pressure on Chiang Kai-shek to stop 





sending supplies to Nationalist forces in Burma. These troops were chased 
across the border by the Chinese Reds a year or two ago. 

Despite U.S. protests, Chiang has been helping them via his embassy 
in Thailand. Now the U.S. is ready to get tough. 

This whole business puts the U.S. in a bad spot. Russia’s U. N. delegate, 
Jacob Malik, brought the issue into the open last week. Malik charged that 
U. S. officers were leading the Nationalists in Burma. That's not true. But 
there’s no doubt that the presence of Chiang forces in that country gives 
the Chinese Reds a pretext for invasion. 
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NOT ENOUGH MINERS is Britain’s biggest trouble, while . . . 


OUTMODED EQUIPMENT is the bugaboo in Germany, as . . + 


Coal Shortage Plagues Western Europe 


Western Europe’s Number One eco- 
nomic problem is coal. Shortages are 
upsetting European dollar balances and 
threatening to throttle Atlantic rearma- 
ment. 

As U.S. officials see it, it’s up to 
Britain and West Germany, who pro- 
duce 76% of Europe’s coal between 
them, to do something about the short- 
age in a hurry. 

It isn’t that there’s not enough coal 
—in the ground. Digging it is the prob- 
lem. And Britain and Germany each 
have special roadblocks to blast away 
before they can boost output. 

For Britain, the trouble is mainly 
manpower: Britons just don’t want to 
work in the mines. ‘There are many 
proposals to get the men to work in 
the mines. The London Economist, 
for instance, suggested that Britain 
might jack coal prices, cutting consump- 
tion and leaving more for export, then 
pass on the proceeds to miners in the 
form of higher pay. 

For West Germany, the problem is 
primarily worn-out equioment. Right 
now Germans are talking about a 
huge, $875-million investment program 
to modernize the mines. If, sav, the 
World Bank or others were to step in 
soon with a big loan, the program 
might get some steam behind it fast. 
¢ Things Are Bad—It’s clear that some- 
thing has to be done. Last year West- 
em Europe consumed 486-million (me- 
tric) tons of coal, produced 451-million 
tons. The deficit was covered by im- 
ports from the U.S. (25-million tons) 
and Poland. Now Western Europe is 
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buying U.S. coal at a rate of 35-mil- 
lion tons yearly, at a cost of at least 
$700-million. That could burn up over 
75% of all U.S. economic aid ear- 
marked for Europe. 

It looks as though a hefty deficit will 
continue to plague the Europeans. It’s 
been estimated that if Europe man- 
ges a 25% increase in gross industrial 
production over the next five vears—as 
scheduled by the Marshall Plan council 
to cover rearmament—the coal deficit in 
1956 will still run around 25-million to 
35-million tons. 
¢ Slow Comeback—Of all major Eu- 
rovean industries, only coal mining has 

bad recovery record since World War 
II. With general industrial activitv run- 
ning nearly 140% of prewar, coal out- 
put is lagging badly at only 93% 

Actually, output increased enough 
ifter the war to bring a period of 
s¢eming stability in 1949 and 1950, 
with production almost satisfving de 
mand. Then the spurt in industrial 
ictivitv after Korea unset the balance. 
Imnorts of U.S. coal started late in 
1950, have been booming since. 


|. Britain Needs Men 


Britain now produces nearlv half Eu- 
rope’s total coal output—225-million 
tons last vear. But out of that total 
it exported only 12-million tons, com- 
pared with exports of 46-million tons 
in 1938. That’s the gap that forced 
Europeans to buy U.S. coal. Actually, 
British production last year just about 
equaled 1938. But British consump- 


tion is around 25-million tons larger. 

The reason for the trouble is that 
the mineworker force is too small, too 
elderly; there’s no unemployed labor 
reserve to fill in the gaps. In 1937 
Britain had 778,000 miners at work; 
now there are only 694,000. In the 18 
months since Korea, 20,000 Britons 
have drifted away from the mines to 
other jobs. 
¢ Ways Out—There are plenty of rem- 
edics under discussion to boost coal out- 
put. Here’s a quick rundown on them: 

For one, Britain could make more 
eficient use of the existing labor force; 
the proportion of miners actually cut- 
ting *he coal underground could be 
increased at the expense of those work- 
ing above ground. 

More pay would help. The London 
Economist sugzested that miners get 
another pound a week to attract labor. 
Miners are alreadv the highest paid 
wage earners in Britain. Nonetheless, 
since auick outnut depends entirely on 
ittractint more labor, another pound a 
week would help. 

A much-discussed plan is to import 
miners—especially from Italy. So far, 
British miners have flatly refused to ac- 
cept Italians, despite pleas from the gov- 
ernment and some union Icaders 

Some progress is being made, though. 
The most promising approach is to em- 
plov Italians in surface jobs, releasing 
Britons for the work underground. 
¢ Hopes—The best expected from the 
big effort under way to increase output 
this year is another 8-million tons. 
That’s about equal to the present do- 
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mestic shortage. So it would easily be 
absorbed without raising exports to Eu- 
rope—unless drastic action is taken. 
Most economists believe the only short- 
run way to boost exports is to cut Brit- 
ish consumption—as suggested by the 
Economist. First necessity is to make 
coal more expensive, then do the same 
for electricity. Both are still cheap 
compared with the general price level. 
Combined with an allocation scheme, 
the higher price might cut British coal 
use 10-million tons, which with in- 
creased production would let exports 
rise to 30-million tons. That, plus a 
small increase in coal output from West 
Germany and France, might do away 
with Europe’s needs for expensive U.S. 
imports. 


ll. Germany Needs Money 


Last year West Germans dug 118.6- 
million tons of coal, compared with 
137.6-million in 1937. Production tar 
gets of 126-million tons this year and 
150-million in 1956 have been mapped 
out. Germans think that neither tar 
get is out of reach, feel production is 
progressing satisfactorily. But it will 
take more miners, more new machinery 
to do the job 

There’s plenty of manpower. Bonn 
has made mining more attractive by 
letting miners share in profits, cuttmg 
taxes on overtime work. One big need 
is housing: A plan has been worked out 
to finance new construction bv slap- 
ping a levy on every ton of coal mined. 
U.S. aid funds, mortgages, mine con- 
tributions, and government loans will 
add to the kitty. 
¢ Bugaboo—Biggest problem, though, is 
to replace worn-out equipment. It’s 
been estimated that $875-million will 
have to be spent between now and 
1956. Of this, Germans sav they can 
only put up around $340-million 

The German capital market is nerv- 

ous, afraid to invest in an industry that 
might be fair game for nationalization 
Kurt Schumacher’s Socialist 
party were ever to get in power. Other 
industries, investors feel, like oil and 
autos, offer higher and safer returns. 
That leaves the bulk of the new coal 
investment money to come from out 
side. The World Bank is mentioned 
as a strong possibility. There’s some 
hope that private foreign investors 
would pitch in, too. 
e Third Partner—As for France, third- 
largest European producer, it can boast 
a solid postwar production record. 
French 1951 output hit 55-million tons, 
up 10-million over 1937. There are 
plans to hit 61.6-million tons by 1956. 
In the meantime, French production 
problems are similar to Britain’s and 
Germany’s—5,000 more miners are 
needed, along with housing and con- 
tinuing modernization. 


In Case 


But even iarkable production ac- 
complishments in France and_ the 
smaller producers (Belgium, the Neth- 
erlands, and the Saar) can only make a 
dent in the er-all shortage. Major 
improvement must come from London 


and Bonn. 


ill. Outlook 


A high-level coal board, with Dutch, 
German, and British members, is get- 
ting set to study the problem and 
make recommendations to the respec- 
tive governments. The board is work- 
ing from estimates that put 1956 Eu- 
ropean coal consumption at 540-million 
to 550-millior and production 
only tons. That leaves a 
25-million to 35-million-ton deficit. But 
a lot will hav be done to keep the 
deficit that low 

The board 
ing more min 
increased work shifts. It’s 
stress new in tment, too 
porting to tl 
$2.2-billion 
Eurone’s m 
rope § prob] 


tons 


515-mill 


vill recommend recruit- 
higher incentives, and 
likely to 

Experts re- 
board sav a total of 
have to be spent on 
rough 1956. So Eu- 
vith coal are likely to 
last for years t yme 


Oil on the Troubled Nile? 


Last weekend's bloody riots in Cairo were 
a signal for Egypt's King Farouk to install 
a new government—under Premier Aly Ma- 
her Pasha (above The move sparked new 
hope in the West; it’s the first major gov- 
ernment change in Egypt since ex-Premier 
Mustafa Nahas Pasha tore up the Anglo- 
Egyptian treaty governing the Suez. Some 
observers think Maher Pasha will be easier 
to deal with than his predecessor. He's a 
close friend of pro-Western Farouk; Nahas 
Pasha is a long-time political enemy (BW— 
Oct.27'51,p173 At any rate, say the 
pundits, any change is bound to be an im- 
provement. 
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It’s iron and steel scrap. 

Are you surprised to learn that scrap piles furnish 
just as much steel mill melting stock as iron mines do? 

It’s a fact. 50% of the melt is iron and steel scrap. . . 
and some of this scrap is wasting away in your plant. 


This scrap of yours is needed to help maintain steel 
production so there will be enough steel for both mili- 
tary and civilian needs. 
It’s up to you to get idle iron and steel into the mills. 
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guy P 
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TIN MINING: High-pressure water jets (foreground) break down ore- . . . tin-bearing slime passes down wooden channel, tin ores ar 
bearing soil, gravity carries it to pump at far end of mine. Next... deposited on bars as lighter soil is washed away. Sluice mining . . 


OPEN SLUICE tin mines are sitting ducks for Communist bandits. Above, a recent U.S. (TROUBLESHOOTER: Britain’s Sir Ger- 
mission to Malaya rides in armored-car safety past a mine in a dangerous area. ald Templer will try to clean out Reds. 
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ItRaiding Reds 


. . like this accounts for close to half 
of Malayan production. 


One of Gen. Sir Gerald Templer’s 
biggest responsibilities as the new Brit- 
ish High Commissioner in Malaya will 
be looking out for a hefty chunk of 
the free world’s tin supply. Like its 
rubber plantations, Malaya’s tin mines 
and dredges are fair game for the Com- 
munist guerrillas plaguing the country. 

The threat from the jungle has 
slashed deeply into mine efficiency. Cut 
power lines, killings, and destruction ex- 
act a high toll. There’s also the high 
cost of curfews and of defending the 
mines. Worse for the future, guerrillas 
have brought prospecting for new tin 
deposits to a standstill. 

Nonetheless, foreign and _ locally 
owned tin mines have done a good job 
boosting output under miserable con- 
ditions. Virtually wrecked in World 
War II, Malaya’s mines produced only 
8,432 tons of tin in 1946. Last year pro- 
duction averaged 4,721 tons monthly, 
close to 40% of the world’s total. For 
1952 tin producers hope for better 
things. The sole U.S. tin buyer, the 
RFC, is back in the market after a long 
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Transportation in Peter Paul’s candy 
factory is by Quaker Safety-Grip Conveyor Belting. 


Grades are steep, and the cartons slippery, 
yet each box rides as if “glued” to the belt. Before 
Quaker Rough Top Safety-Grip Belting was installed, 
boxes skidded all over the belt, piling up in spots, and 
causing traffic jams. To quote the factory superintendent, 
‘“interdepartment traffic now moves without a hitch.” 


If you want to move anything, either in 
bulk or in packages, you can do it fast, efficiently and 
economically via Quaker Conveyor Belting. See your 
nearest Quaker distributor or branch office for Quaker 
Belting and other industrial rubber products. 


QUAKER RUBBER CORPORATION 


DIVISION OF H. K. PORTER COMPANY, INC. 
PHILADELPHIA 24, PA. 
Branches in Principal Cities © Distributors Everywhere 
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fight with producers over prices, is now he 
paying them $1.18 a Ib. P> 
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Parker Is Stung 


Foreign outfits have been 
faking Parker pens—and the 
company hasn't been able to 
do much about it. 


If you come home from abroad with 
a phony Parker 51 pen, don’t say the 
Parker Pen ¢ didn’t warn you. Last 
week president Kenneth Parker let 
loose a blast against foreign fountain 
pen counterfeiters, asked the State 
Dept.’s help in trying to crack down, 
¢ Long Fight—Its been a long fight, 
and the pen people are boiling mad. 
Right after t ir, bogus Parker pens 
began showing up in Italy, Spain, Hong 
Kong, Japan ewhere. Usually, they 
had _ tricked brand names like 
“P.Arker” or “Harker.” Parker has been 
battling on the quict, afraid a splash of 
publicity would make prospective cus- 
tomers quea ibout buying even the 
genuine arti 

Lately, the fakers have been getting 
bolder. Th ome right out with 
“Parker 51 nd “Made in USA” 
stamped on the barrel. Sometimes they 
get up to $1] ual street vendor price 
is $3 to $5) for a forgery of the gold- 
capped Parker that costs about $20. 
More and m phonies are being “‘ex- 
ported” from Italy or Japan to Latin 
America, where they cash in on Parker’s 
big advertising there. The pens all look 
genuine; so1 n boast good work 
manship. Most, however, are terrible, 
fall apart easily—-made of “spit and 
chewing gun is one Parker executive 
puts it. 

Parker has spent a lot of money try- 
ing to stop the imitators. They’ve gone 
after foreign governments and U.S. oc- 
cupation authorities in Japan, urged 
them to crack down under international 
patent laws. In Italy, hotbed of the mar- 
ket, several arrests of street vendors 
have been made. But these arrests don’t 
nail the source of supply: “assembly 
plants” that buy pen parts from assorted 
“small businessmen.” 
¢ Officials Slow—Trouble is, foreign of- 
ficials are often slow as molasses in 
tracking down the forgers. Sometimes 
their inertia n seems deliberate. In 
Spain, the courts once upheld the local 
operators over Parker. Privately, Parker 
officials doubt whether the State Dept. 
can get anywhere pressuring the govern- 
ments involved. “How much interna- 
tional law is there, after all?’’ wonders 
one executive. “About all vou can do 
is warn potential victims.” 
¢ Possible Way Out—One tack that 
might help would be a banding to- 
gether of all U.S. businessmen who are 
getting stung. For Parker isn’t alone: 
Ronson cigarette lighters, watches, ciga- 
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rettes, other pens, even cosmetics are be- 
ing faked. Anything small, with a high 
unit price, that’s internationally known 
and distributed, is fair game. Parker 
won’t even estimate the losses, but 
points out that every time a phony is 
sold, business goes down the drain. 





BUSINESS ABROAD BRIEFS 


Top job: David K. E. Bruce, U.S. Am- 
bassador in France, will become Under 
Secretary of State, filling the vacancy 
left by James Webb’s resignation. 
Bruce has been in government service 
off and on since 1925. He was ECA 
chief in Paris until he got the ambas- 
sadorship in May, 1949. Probable suc- 
cessor: at C. Dunn, now Ambas- 
sador to Rome. 

* 
British car sales in the U.S. last year 
bounced 25% over 1950 levels—19,840 
compared with 14,901. In 1952 over- 
all British car exports will drop due to 
rearmament, but shipments to the U.S. 
will be kept up in order to earn dollars. 

* 


A 10-year pact has been initialed by 
American Viscose Corp. and Indurayon 
Consolidada, S. A., of Colombia. 
Avisco will lend Indurayon, Colombia's 
largest rayon manufacturer, technical 
help on ees and processing. 


Baby bonds from Mexico will be selling 
in the U.S. soon. They pay 7.7%, 
sell for as little as $1.50, double in 
value in 10 years. The plan is to set up 
bond offices in areas with large Mexican 
populations, such as Los Angeles. 
° 

Eighty-two Boston businessmen and 
wives set sail on the S.S. Argentina last 
week for a 44-day junket to ports in 
Latin America. They'll sun and swim, 
—s plants, drum up business for 

New England industry. Associated In- 
dustries of Massachusetts organized the 
trip, patterned on a previous junket to 
Europe in 1950 
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THE TREND 


Should the Union Shop Be Imposed? 


Wage negotiations in steel have occupied the center 
of the labor stage for weeks. But in Washington an 
even more far-reaching decision is being weighed. 
Emergency Board No. 98, appointed by the President 
under the Railway Labor Act, is tackling an issue that 
17 nonoperating railway labor unions and the roads can’t 
agree on: the union shop. 

The union shop itself, of course, is no new issue. It 
is a recognized fact of life in labor-management rela- 
tions where the two parties voluntarily agree to it. The 
question before Board 98 is this: Shall the force of 
government be used to impose a union shop? The labor 
union spokesmen say yes. Management says no. 

Management is absolutely right. A union shop should 
never be imposed by government. 

Consider what such an imposition would mean. 
Individual workers against their will would be forced to 
pay dues, fees, special assessments, and to subscribe to 
union bylaws, constitutions, and “secret rituals.” Some 
of these union requirements are no more admirable 
than those in the bylaws of other associations. Look at 
two: Making “unwarranted” charges against a Grand 
Lodge officer is a cause for expulsion; members must 
solemnly obligate themselves to “secrecy and obedience.” 

To require a worker, as a condition of employment, 
to subscribe against his will to union regulations like 
these is wrong. It would be equally wrong if the organi- 
zation concerned were Rotary, the Elks, or The Ladies 
Aid Society. 

No government board has ever been persuaded by 
union arguments in this matter. In the famous Captive 
Mines Case in 1941, it was turned down by government, 
approved by John Steelman acting as a “private arbitra- 
tor.” It was rejected by the Sharfman Board in virtu- 
ally the same circumstances several years ago. It was 
thumbed down by the War Labor Board. President 
Roosevelt told John L. Lewis during the last war that, 
“The government of the United States will not order 
nor will Congress pass legislation ordering a so-called 
closed shop.” 

Railway labor union leaders argue that a union shop 
is necessary for union security. The contention has a 
slightly hollow ring coming from these railway unions, 
some of the oldest in the country, seasoned, financially 
powerful, protected by strong legislation, and in no 
danger of membership raids. 

The point seems to hinge on the “free-rider,” the non- 
member who gets the benefit of the union without 
helping carry the load. Whatever the merits of this 
argument, and they seem mainly emotional, the great 
advantage to union leaders would be (1) to have manage- 
ment do their organizing for them and thus save trouble 
and expense and (2) to extend union control over all 
employees. Neither reason is very appealing. 
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The case for imposing a union shop by government 
intervention simply doesn’t square with the right and 
decent way to do things. But there is a great deal of 


pessimism among management men about successfully 


resisting it. There is sentiment among them that it 
would be much less costly and troublesome to go along. 
This defeatist attitude is calamitous. Railway officials 
should fight this issue on principle to the end. It may 
be easier to go along in compromising a principle than 
a profit and loss statement, but in the end the price 
will prove deadly high. 


Businessmen Read 


The literary world has finally discovered that the 
Model T tycoon who read nothing but cost sheets and 
sales reports is obsolete. According to the new picture 
painted for the Saturday Review of Literature by the 
Research Institute of America, the business man of 1952 
reads more books than the average, covers a wider range 
of subjects. But he still seems to fall short of the 
Harvard ideal. 

The Research Institute asked 15,000 corporation off- 
cers and executives what they Then it asked 
Sumner Slichter of the Harvard Business School what 
books he thought useful for business policymakers. 
Printed side by side, the two lists have virtually nothing 
in common. 

Of the men questioned, 55% read more than 10 
books a year. 19% read over 25 books. 7% read more 
than 50 books. Honors for eyestrain go to a Minnesota 
baking official whose intake was 300 volumes in 365 days. 

Top title in the leading 25 is a good sea story. Bottom 
title is “How I Made the Sale That Did Most for Me.” 
In between come two other sea books, six best-seller 
novels, 11 books concerned with public policies and 
people, a few odd ones including Slichter’s “What's 
Ahead for American Business.” 

It is good news that busy men took time to read 
such books. Sea stories may have rested their minds, 
but books by Churchill, Hoover, Taft, and Justice 
Douglas must in addition have spurred them to think 
about matters of the broadest public interest. We need 
such thinking. 

The list of what Slichter thinks they should have 
tread is more specialized. Taxes, managerial economics, 
capitalism, monetary problems—these are among the 
subjects he recommends. We like this list and wish 
that Slichter’s titles had been read more. To work 
through a systematic discussion of economics and 
finance has great value. We hope that businessmen will 
continue to read widely as well as deeply, that business 
writers will work for lucidity and force. Then fun and 
duty reading will come closer. 
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You ride an elevator or climb three flights of stairs 


to reach the top of this giant engine. It’s the world’s 
biggest Diesel, built by Burmeister and Wain for the H. C. 
Orsted Central Electricity Works, Copenhagen, Denmark. 
The engine is 38 ft. high and 80 ft. long with generator 


and exciter. It has eight cylinders (33” bore, 59” stroke) 


...is rated at 22,500 h.p.... produces 15,000 kw. 

To protect those mammoth cylinders and pistons, the 
operator chose a famous Gargoyle Diesel lubricating oil. 
This same kind of Correct Lubrication is available 


for your power, production, and other plant machinery... 


to assure maximum output, lowest possible upkeep 
costs. Just call your Socony-Vacuum Representative. 
wag 98s the Worlds Greatest Lubrication Knowledge 


and Engineering Service 


SOCOM ULUUM En 


SOCONY-VACUUM Ol CO., INC, and Affiliates: MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM CO., GENERAL PETROLEUM CORP. 


SOCONY-VACUUM 





IT’S ONLY 393/4 HOURS from Chicago to 
Los Angeles aboard the Santa Fe’s El Capi- 
tan. This crack all-chair-car streamliner 
travels as fast as the famous all-room- 
Pullman Super Chief, follows 
Santa Fe route through the Southwest. 


Now here’s the 


the scenic 


ALREADY IMPROVED by radio dispatch 
and mechanized handling, freight service 
will be revolutionized by “Roller Freight” 
— freight trains on Timken roller bear- 
ings instead of friction bearings. It’s the 
next great step in railroading! 


FREIGHT HAULING CAPACITY — vital fac- 
tor in the build-up of America’s defense 
production—will be stretched by “ Roller 
Freight”. With Timken bearings 


axles more cars are 


on the 
available because 
they get where they're going faster spend 


less time in the repair shop. 


FOR BEDLIKE COMFORT your foam rubber 
seat has a pullout leg rest and reclines to 
three restful positions. If you're drowsy, 
there's soft music to lull you to sleep. 
And there's room between seats to set up 
a table for cards or letter writing. 


TAKE YOUR CHOICE! Fat heartily in the 
dining room; eat a snack at the lunch 
counter. Either way you'll eat in comfort 
because Timken® roller bearings on the 
axles give you a smooth ride. They're the 
bearings that made streamliners practical. 


next great step in railroading! 


“ROLLER FREIGHT” can be the railroads’ 
big new attraction for freight business. 
Timken bearings mean no “hot box” 
delays, faster schedules, less damage. 
Already “Roller Freight” has halved 
running time on one livestock run. 


COMPLETE ASSEMBLIES of cartridge jour- 
nal box and Timken bearings for freight 
cars cost 20% less than applications of 
And they soon pay for 
themselves. Cost analyses show the added 


SIX years ago. 


investment over friction bearings can be 
saved in as little as 39 months. 
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THE RAILROADS CAN CUT their lubricant 
costs up to 89% by switching to Timken 
bearings. Other big savings: 90% fewer 
man-hours needed for terminal inspec- 
tion, lower fuel bills, fewer repairs to 
journals and draft gear. 


NOT JUST A BALL © NOT JUST A ROLLER T> 
THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER <> BEARING 
TAKES RADIAL §@) AND THRUST -@- LOADS 
OR ANY COMBINATION —})- 


Copr. 1952 The Timken Roller Bearing Company, Canton 6, O. 
ble address: ** TIMRUSCO". 


IMKEN Tapered Roller Bearings 


Watch the railroads Go... on T 





